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child-rearing. This seems especially true of women with launchable 
children at home. Many families don’t keep their children home past 
the nineteenth birthday. Their children go off to college or move into 
apartments with working friends or get married. It may be that having 
adult children at home is symptomatic of deviance. One hint in this 
direction is the tendency of mothers of unlaunched children to \rish 
they had fewer children. Whether this is because they resent the 
child’s failure to become independent or because they hold onto the 
oldest child to help support and care for a flock of unwanted younger 
siblings is not clear. Whatever the reasons, these wives have notably 
unsatisfactory marriages. 


STRESSES AND STRENGTHS IN AMERICAN MARRIAGES 


tw prophecies of doom cited at the beginning of 

•♦I 1 marriages sparkle. Most wives are satisfied 

understanding, and the standard of living provided 
y eir usbands. Moreover, economic prosperity and medical sci- 
improve their ability to have the number of children they 

would like to have. 


Ipse t there are — most notably in Negro marriages and to a 
m low-status quarters generally. Incompatibility creates 
cation reU^on'^t^ tuples many with major differences in age, edu- 

the ^ marriage, strength can come from meeting 

hp iinriA ^ ® partner to be consulted, to have companionship, to 

childrpn^^f°° ” short, to be loved. Strength ordinarily comes from 
wantpH ' except in those rare cases where children were not 

wanted or come in excess. 

are parUcuIarly satisfactory in their early 
Tn thp ^ t ^ divorces occur in the same years, 

hp I'^sriog children, the marriage relationship tends to 

itcplf it may retain enough vitality to reassert 

ic ftff f k j 'fearing is completed. Moreover, lessened enthusiasm 
.s offset by deepened habitnaUon in the later ye^rs. 
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In any case, there seems to be little evidence, from the 909 wives 
interviewed, that American marriage as an institution is on the verge 
of collapse. On the contrary, as long as men and women continue to 
have important needs satisfied by their partners, marriage is “here 
to stay.” 
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A 


RESEARCH METHODS AND 
THE USE OF EMPIRICAL 
EVIDENCE 


CONCEPTUAL APPROACH AND THE ROLE OF EMPIRICAL DATA 

Although marriage and the family are the subject of many scholarly 
an popular works, there has been a dearth of empirical evidence to sup- 
port me contentions found therein. On the other hand, there is great 
nee or better theoretical understanding of the f amil y — its structure and 
lunctionmg and their determinants and consequences. It is apparent that 
a comprottuM must be drawn between armchair speculation and rank 
^ ^ theoretical framework to make sense of the avail- 
at the same time we need sound empirical evidence to sup- 
l-l propositions. Theory without supporting data and 

data without any theoretical context arc iquaUy meaningless.'* 
rniiTiHAri cannot pretend to have started with a well- 

framework. To a considerable extent, our work has 
roni'Pntnt.i o theory as well as in reality. Nevertheless, a generalized 

and mnvidpH played an important part in instigating this research 

Tt i^^fn approach might be termed “social dynamic.” 

respects to field theory. Our basic assumption is that 
any particular aspect of family fife fa determined by a wide variety of 
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forces or causes. Some of these forces originate in the personalities of 
family members, some in the internal structure and patterns of interaction 
which have developed within the family over the years, and some in 
social, cultural, and economic characteristics of the wider community. 

The term “social” applies to this approach, since we have placed 
more stress on social factors within the family and its environment than 
on other factors (while not denying that economic, cultural, or psycho- 
logical variables are relevant and important). The term “dynamic” indi- 
cates a concern with the forces presently acting on the family, i.e., the 
dynamic causes of family behavior. 

Our goal has been to understand the structure and functioning of the 
marital relationship, assuming that there is a close connection between 
them, and that they are important for the welfare of the family as a unit 
and of the husband and wife as individuals. While searching for causes 
in the present and immediate past, we have also been interested in under- 
standing the process of historical change. Therefore, at the beginning of 
each chapter, we have reviewed in historical perspective the topic for 
that chapter. Contemporary marriage patterns are thus seen as the prod- 
uct of forces which have developed in the past and which can be studied 
empirically in the present. 

In short, we are concerned with both theoretical understanding and 
empirical evidence. Each of the many tables presented has been selected 
for its relevance to the theoretical issues at hand, and interpreted with 
respect to its bearing on those issues. Through the constant interplay of 
theory and data, the search for better understanding of the dynamics of 
married living has proceeded. 


SAMPLING 

The empirical evidence presented in this book is based on interviews 
with 909 married women living in the Detroit area and Southeastern 
Michigan. Our goal was to choose these women in such a way that they 
would form representative cross-sections of the Detroit metropolitan area 
and of farm families In adjacent counties. 

Sampling Procedure. The sampling design for Detroit consisted of 
multi-stage probability sampling. (1) A random sample of census tracts 
was drawn from the entire metropolitan area of Detroit and its densely 
populated suburbs. (2) A random sample of five or six city blocks was 
drawn from each tract. (3) Within each block, a random start was made 
and every nth dwelling unit selected for interviewing. Each household 
in the community had one chance in 900 of being selected. 

When it came to picking our farm families, we deliberately chose 
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three counties close to Detroit: Washtenaw, Lenawee, and Hillsdale. We 
wanted to find farm families which read the same newpapers, listen to 
the same radio stations, and watch the same TV charmels as Detroiters. 
Thus, any differences between city and farm families would be due to 
the residence factor alone and not to possible regional variations. Wash- 
tenaw County is immediately west of Detroit’s Wayne County and the 
most urbanized of the three; Lenawee lies to the southwest of Wash- 
tenaw, and Hillsdale next to Lenawee. They form a tier of counties rang- 
ing from 30 to 100 miles from downtown Detroit and decreasing in 1950 
poptilation from 135,000 to 32,000. 

The farm sampling was done by dividing each county road map into 
mile-square blocks, 900 per county. Blocks were then chosen randomly 
and interviews with all the farm families in each block, proceeding 
in the sequence that the blocks had been chosen until a total of approxi- 
mately 60 interviews had been secured in each county. On the average, 
there were five farm families per block so that our respondents typically 
five in a dozen of these clusters in each county. 

The interviewers sent to the addresses thus selected succeeded in inter- 
viewing 85 per cent of the farm wives and 89 per cent of the city wives. 
The remaining U to 15 per cent were either never at home despite re- 
peated visits (one-third) or refused to be interviewed (two-thirds). Fortu- 
nately, the Detroit non-respondents do not differ significantly from the 
respondents in race, urban vs. suburban residence, or median value of 
the block they live in. 


Charocteristics of the Samples 


Ordinarily such sampling methods secure an accurate cross-section of 
the community, but tlus assumption needs to be tested by comparing our 
respondents with census data for the whole community. This can be done 
most easily for our urban data. 


Sample vs. Community. The U.S. Census of 1950 occurred five years 
earher than our sampling, so some changes may have occurred in the 
mterun. The Census Bureau’s definition of the Detroit metropolitan area 
is wmewhat larger than that used by the Detroit Area Study. The Census 
index of occupations includes teenage workers, whereas ours is limited to 
adults of 21 or more years. Despite these problems in the comparability 
of data. Table Al suggests that our sampling procedure succeeded in 
giving us a workable cross-section of the entire community. We assume 
that our farm sampling did also. 

Community vs. Nation. How typical is Detroit of the United States 
as a whole? 

In some ways it is highly typicaL For instance, among the ten largest 
cities of the United States, Detroit’s percentage of people moving from 
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one address to another in 1949-50 was closest to the national average 
(17 per cent). . . 

However, there are other ways in which the fact that Detroit is a big, 
northern, industrial city make it somewhat different. For instance, the 
1955 average total family income of $6,500 in Detroit was almost $1,500 
higher than the national average. This relatively high figure reflects the im- 
usually large proportion of skilled and semi-skilled workers in Detroit’s 
labor force (the largest proportion of any big city in the nation). Most 
other cities have more unskilled workers with correspondingly lower 
wages. 

Such differences in income and occupation mean that statistics about 
family life in the United States as a whole would seldom be identical 
with those for Detroit. Even so, we suspect that the differences are not 
great enough to change the over-all picture, only the details. 

Detroit also has almost twice as many Negro families (16 per cent) 
as the national proportion. However, the Negro families have been ex- 
cluded from our tables except where comparisons are made between the 
total rural and urban samples of 178 and 731 families respectively, or 
where comparisons are made between Negro and white families as such. 
The reason for excluding Negroes from the bulk of the tables is that 
early analysis showed substantial differences between Negroes and whites, 
not o^y in the level of marital interaction, but sometimes even in the 
direction of the relationship between variables. As a result, the published 
cross-tabulations normally consist of the 616 white families in our urban 
sample, minus whatever cases were not ascertained (there were no Negroes 
in our farm sam ple), 

A cross-section of the whole nation would be a better basis for de- 
scribing the American family.” In the absence of such national informa- 
tion, data from Detroit can contribute greatly to understanding how 
American families function. This understanding is aided by the fact that 
Detroit IS a melting pot like other Amercan cities. Only a fourth of the 
etroit husbands were actually bom there, whereas another fourth came 
from eUewhere in the Middle West, 22 per cent from the South, 9 per cent 
16 per cent from outside the United States. 

The crucial question, however, is not how typical Detroit is of the 
na ion, but whether such differences as those between working wives and 
housewives are tte same in Detroit as elsewhere. In general, it seems 
f^,. “ psume that comparisons between subgroups in the Detroit popu- 
a ion s ow how similar circumstances affect f amil y living anywhere in 
the Umted States. Research elsewhere will prove whether this assumption 
IS correct. 

One question about American families which cannot be answered 
directly is whether and how family patterns differ in the various regions 
of the country. Even our southem-bom families are no longer living in a 
southern atmosphere. And of westerners we have none (people seem to 
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move only fo California, not from itj) Further studies need to be made to 
find out whether such things as southern hospitality, northern industrious- 
ness, and western informality are unrealistic stereotypes or real differ- 
ences which affect family Kving. 

What were the main characteristics of the families we studied? Thirty- 
three per cent of the city wives and 47 per cent of the farm wives had 
no children living at home at the time of the study, but only 14 per cent 
and 12 per cent had never borne any children. These figures reflect the 
fact that farm wives in southeastern Michigan are appreciably older than 
city wives (typically in their late forties and late thirties respectively). 
The typical (median) husband and wife have had some high school edu- 
cation but did not finish high school. Twenty-four per cent of the city 
wives are employed outside the home, but only 9 per cent of the farm 
wives. 

The urban wives are 36 per cent Catholic and 3 per cent Jewish, 
while only 10 per cent of the farm wives are Catholic and none Jewish. 
The farm families are heavily British, German, and Scandinavian in an- 
cestry. The city families are more often Polish, Italian, or Negro. Only 
22 per cent of the farm husbands are immigrants or first generation 
Americans, compared to 40 per cent of the city husbands. 

These figures show large differences between the city and farm fam- 
ilies on almost every demographic characteristic. They make comparison 
between city and farm families complex. But they are the same differ- 
ences that exist between city and farm people in most parts of the United 
States. So our groups are not unusual in this respect. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERVIEWING AMERICAN WIVES 


It may seem strange that in a study of marriage only one partner 
should be interviewed. However, other studies show that husbands and 
wives usually agree sufficiently to make it possible to rely on one part- 
ner’s responses. There are undoubtedly individual cases where the hus- 
band would give a different picture from the wife’s, but such differences 
tend to get lost in the shuffle when large numbers of cases arc considered. 

Wives in general probably look at marriage somewhat differently 
from husbands. For example, wives may prize companionship outside 
the home more, while husbands stress companionship m bed. Hcncc, it 
should be remembered that this is a wife’s-eye view of marriage. But we 
assume that in comparisons between groups of wives — as between middle- 
class wives and working-class wives — the sex bias cancels out and the 
differences which emerge arc real differences between families. 
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The selection of wives instead of husbands to represent the family is 
largely a matter of convenience. Wives are so much more easily located 
at home that a larger sample can be secured by concentrating on them. 

Once the choice has been made of whom to interview, many prob- 
lems remain in devising an interview schedule which will secure the de- 
sired information. Should the respondent be allowed to describe her fam- 
ily in her own terms, or should she be confined to preconceived answers 
more easily quantified and comparable for all respondents? We used 
some questions of both types (see Appendix B). In areas where we were 
unsure of the dimensions of family life (such as the topics couples dis- 
agree about and the ways couples cope with a “bad day”), we felt it was 
important to allow the respondent full freedom in answering. Hence, the 
questions were left open-ended and the answers recorded verbatim by 
the interviewers. For a majority of the questions, however, exploratoiy 
retesting made it possible to offer a choice among predetermined answer 
categories. At times, these answers formed rating scales, providing quanti- 
tative measures of some variables. Such structured questions were natu- 
rally easier to analyze, but not always easier to interpret. With the variety 
of questions asked, we felt confident that we were tapping many of the 
complexities of marriage, despite the fact that many of the individual 
questions were rigidly simplified. 

Each interview took about an hour. The interviewers were carefully 
trained and supervised to guarantee uniform work. All the farm inter- 
views and one-third of the city interviews were taken by professional in- 
terviewers— -the remainder by graduate students participating in the De- 
troit Area Study as a training project. Interviews were conducted in the 
home, preferably in private, but sometimes surrounded by interested chil- 
dren, the husband, or other relatives. 

The presence of other family members sometimes presented severe 
problems. For instance, one wife was being pretested while feeding her 
baby about 9:30 in the morning. Soon her husband, a shiftworker, wan- 
dered into the livingroora in his pajamas. He made a running series of 
critical and sarcastic remarks about the questions and his wife’s answers, 
yet made no effort to terminate the interview. Only when the question of 
total family income arose did he react more strongly, jumping from his 
chair with clenched fists to yell, “You get the hell out of here!” The in- 
terviewer left. 

^ Fortunately, no episode as serious as this arose during the regular 
interviewing, and seldom was the presence of others seriously disruptive. 
In fact, most of the wives were so interested in the research that they 
were willing to talk about their families even under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. Most members of the “audience” found the interviewing 
equally interesUng and, with a little explanation, co-operated in allowing 
the wife to answer questions freely. Resistance was less of a problem for 
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our "personal” questions about family troubles and feelings than for the 
standard stratification questions on ethnic background, income, and oc- 
cupation. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Although we have been seriously concerned with theory, our research 
is largely exploratory rather than definitive in its use of the data. The 
primary task was the generation and development of hypotheses rather 
than the rigorous testing of hypotheses set forth a priori. For this reason, 
in the “mining” of the vast amount of data provided by the interviews, 
we attempted neither to relate every variable to every other one, nor to 
present rigorous evidence in support of a few well-formulated hypotheses. 

The analysis was guided by general theoretical notions and implicit 
hypotheses, and by an exploratory process in which one finding leads to 
curiosity about associated empirical relationships. At all times, however, 
relationships which might potentially contribute to theoretical under- 
standing were investigated. Thus, some statistically significant relation- 
ships were ignored because of their trivial nature or lack of theoretical 
interest, while other empirical trends which fall short of the usual cri- 
teria of statistical significance have been discussed because of their crucial 
role in theoretical exploration. Thus, a number of important areas of 
family life have been explored rather intensively, generating many hypoth- 
eses. The large number of tables published indicate the available em- 
pirical support for these hypotheses or tentative generalizations and in- 
terpretations. They also enable the reader to consider alternative explana- 
tions of the data. Beyond this, we have often speculated about relevant 
factors for which we have no data; such ruminating is part of the process 
of Iheorizing-and-researching which gradually enlarges our understanding 
of the dynamics of human behavior. At all such points, this project calls 
urgently for further research. 

Sampling Error and Statistical Significance 

Wc have stressed the importance of a sound empirical base for 
theory. It is appropriate, therefore, to consider the possibility of error in 
the data presented and, thus, the chances of drawing incorrect inferences 
from the tables. There arc several sources of error, each of which might 
lead to wrong conclusions: inaccurate or misleading answers from re- 
spondents, mistakes in recording and processing the data, loss of informa- 
tion through non-response, etc. 

Reporting errors were kept at a minimum by careful training of in- 
terviewers, by attempting to get the confidence of the respondents so that 
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The sampling error is a measure of the chance variation of a sample 
statistic from the corresponding value in the total population. Tfie sam- 
pling errors calculated for the present sample may be used to detente 
how far on either side of the sample values the central population valu« 
can he expected to lie 95 times out of 100. Sampling error vanes with the 
size of the sample and with the degree of variance in &e charactenstic 
measured. These two factors are combined in producmg Table A2, wmcn 
is a generalized table of sampling errors for this study. 

To illustrate the use of Table A2. consider the percentage of the full 
sample of 731 families where both partners belong to three or more 

types of organizations (13 per cent, see Table 66). , , . 

Table A2 shows that the sampling error for an N of "31 “Od a re- 
ported percentage of around 10 per cent is 3 per “nt. TOis means a 
there are 95 chances in 100 that the figure of the total Detroit potation 
lies with in the limits of 13 per cent plus or mmus 3 per cent. TOat 
there are only 5 chances in 100 that fewer than 10 per cen o 
than 16 per cent of the Detroit area couples belong to ^is many fands 
of organizations. The table shows that sampling error ecreases 
percentages approach 0 or 100 and as the size of subgroups ' 

It is even more important to know whether in pereentag 

between two subsamples are significant — ^that is, whether th 
would be likely to be found in repeated samplings of tte PoP““*ion o 
in surveying the total population. Again, the size of the gr P . | 
compared and the obtained percentages must be considered m estimat g 
the sampling errors of differences. , . * « 

For purposes of economy and simplicity, the 

are not presented in the tables in the mam part of Ae • 
interested reader in estimaUng the statistical 
of percentages and of means, tables of approximate samp g 
offered here. Table A3 presents the approximate samplmg error of 
ences between percentages for tw'o subsaraples. ^ H;f 7 ,.n«nces in 

To illustrate the use of this table, let us ““"“I' 
the wife’s mobility role in blue-collar and while-col 
31). Twenty-one ^«r cent of the 160 W^-whde-collar wivK bm only 
2 per cent of the 67 high-blue-collar swves take a ' “fl. 

Since Table A3 shows that a difference of II P“'.“”^°“ . -i-e MO, 
cant with groups of size 100, and of 8 per cent vnth gro p „nt,al 
when the variable is conservaUvely taken as around a centra 

figure of 20 per cent, we know that the dilTerenee =‘^ 0 '™ m Ta>, 
significant, TTiis means that the 19 per cent ^a ' ,ions. 

arise fewer than 5 times in 100 merely b^use f 

hiost of the tables in this book deal with means ^thcr ton 
centages. Table A4 presents the approximate sampli g 
cnees between means for several key vanaWe^ table ^presents a 
differe for samples of various sires, each part of to table presen 
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they answered the questions to the best of their abUIty, and by checking 
the interviews for inconsistencies. ^ 

A Detroit Area Study report points out that “there is no way to de- 
termine exactly how great reporting errors are, but repeated samples of 
the Detroit area population will give some indication of their extent. A 
comparison between this year’s results and the results of the past years 
shows that the fluctuation between sample years is small for those^ vari- 
ables which may be expected to change slowly (e.g., age composition). 
Since such comparisons could be made only with demographic and socio- 
economic data, however, the effect of reporting errors on attitudinal and 
behavioral data cannot be checked specifically. Nonetheless, there is little 
reason to expect that these data are affected significantly.” 

We have already pointed out that the non-respondents differ little 
from the respondents in the few ascertainable characteristics. Neither 
the non-response nor the reporting errors can be calculated in a mathe- 
matical sense, however. These errors must therefore be distinguished 
from the usually calculable “sampling errors” in a random sampling 
design. 

Sampling Errors. Due to the fact that the data are based on inter- 
views from a small fraction of the total population, there is an additional 
source of error. The distribution of families selected for a sample is ex- 
pected to differ by some unknown amount from that of the population 
from which it was drawn. If we draw two random samples from the 
same population, one may contain by chance an over-representation of 
highly educated families, while the second may have too many low-in- 
come families. Thus, the values (e.g., means or percentages) produced 
by a sample survey are simply estimates of the exact values which would 
be obtained by interviewing the enUre population. 

Table A 2 


Approximafe Sampling Error of Percentages* 


SAMPLE 

srzE 


SAMPLING ERROR FOR REPORTED PERCENTAGES 


50 

75 

too 

150 

200 

300 

400 

731 


5 or 95% 


3 

3 

2 

2 


3 

3 


30% 

20ore0% fo70% 

12 16 

10 13 

9 n 

7 9 

6 8 

5 6 

4 6 

4 S 


• Chon«»t er« 93 In 100 fhot iha community voluo liot 
mlnot Iho numbor of porconlogo points shown In this taWo. 


within tho tompU voluo, plus or 
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The sampling error is a measure of the chance variation of a sample 
statistie from the corresponding value in the total j^pulation. sam- 
pling errors calculated for the present sample may be used to detemune 
how far on either side of the sample values the central population values 
can be expected to lie 95 times out of 100. Sampling error varies wi* the 
size of the sample and with the degree of variance m f 
measured. These two factors are combined m producmg Table A2, which 
is a generalized table of sampling errors for ftis smdy. 

To illustrate the use of Table A2, consider the percentage of the fuU 
sample of 731 families where both partners belong to three or more 
types of organizations (13 per cent, see Table 66). 

Table A2 shows that the sampling error for an ^ , 

ported percentage of around 10 per cent is 3 per cen . noDulation 
ttere are 95 chances in 100 that the figure of the total 
lies within the limits of 13 per cent plus or mmus 3 per cent, net is 
there are only 5 chances in 100 that fewer thm P . . kinds 

than 16 per cent of the Detroit area couples belong 
of organizations. The table shows that samplmg error decre^es ^ the 
percentaces approach 0 or 100 and as the size of subgroups increases, 
percemag^ ap^roach^0^^^_^^ to Imow whether difference m p«2 

between two subsamples are significant— that is, whe -oouiation or 

would be likely to be found in repeated samplings o ^ouds beine 

in surveying the total populaUon. Agam, the size 

compared and the obtained percentages must be considered me g 

Simplicity, detail^t*^^^^^ 

are not presented in the tables in the mam part o - differences 

interested reader in estimating the statistical signifi .. are 

of percentages and of means, tables of of differ- 

offered here. Table A3 presents the approximate sampling 
ences between percentages for two subs^ples. differences in 

To iUustrate the usi of this table, let us 
the wife’s mobility role in blue-coII^ and wives but only 

31). Twenty-one per cent of the 160 hi^-w collaborative role. 

2 per cent of the 167 Ugh-blue-coUar wive k ^ 

Since Table A3 shows that a difference of 11 pw cen^ size 200, 

cant with groups of size 100, and of 8 per J feentral 

when the variable is conservatively ^ q,™ in Table 31 is 

figure of 20 per cent, we know that the d . Table 31 would 

significant. This means that the 19 ' , chance fluctuations, 

arise fewer than 5 times in 100 merely with per- 

Most of the tables in this book deal of differ- 

centag^. Table A4 ^Sinfe sampling error 

d^rs^rraSipT^^Tf va^o^'Lh part of this table presents a 
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Tabfe A 3 

Approximate Sampling Error of Differences in Percentoges* 


5lr» of 
Subgroup 

75 too 200 350 

500 


FOR PROPORflONS FROM 30% TO 70% 

75 

15 14 13 12 

12 

100 

13 12 11 

10 

200 

10 9 

8 

350 

7 

7 

500 


6 


FOR PROFORTIONS AROUND 20% OR 80% 

75 

13 13 11 10 

10 

100 

11 10 9 

9 

200 

8 7 

7 

350 

6 

6 

500 


5 


FOR PROPORTIONS AROUND 10% 

OR 90% 

75 

10 10 8 8 

8 

too 

9 8 7 

7 

200 

6 6 

6 

350 

5 

5 

500 


4 


FOR PROPORTIONS AROUND 5% 

OR 95% 

200 

5 4 

4 

350 

4 

3 

500 


3 


• Minimum difFcranccs required for stsnlflcDneo In csmparltone of percentage* from two 
diRerent tub-groups (93 per cent probability). 


matrix for comparing sub-samples ranging in size from 25 to 200. Two 
estimates are given for each cell in the matrix, the smaller indicating the 
approximate mimmum difference required for significance at the .05 
level; and the larger, the corresponding difference for the .025 level of 
significance. 

To illustrate the use of Table A4, we shall examine the hypothesis 
that the husband’s power decreases when the wife works outside the 
home (Table 13). In order to hold constant the extent of the husband’s 
work participation, a comparison of the effects of the wife’s employment 
can be made independently in families where the husband works over- 
time and where he works a normal forty-hour week. For overtime hus- 
bands, the mean power is 5.62 when the wife stap home (195 cases), 
but only 4.50 when she goes to work too (44 cases) . The difference of 
1.12 far exceeds the minimum difference of .64 required for significance 
at the .025 level, for samples of about 200 and about 50 respectively. 
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Table A 4 

Approximate Sampling Error of Differences between Means 


for Selected Variables* 


Size of 
Subgroup 

25 

50 

100 

200 

25 

50 

100 

200 

25 

50 

100 

200 

25 

50 

100 

200 


25 

50 

100 

200 

25 

50 

100 

200 


25 


200 


50 100 
HUSBAND'S POWSR (CHAPTER II) 

.98-1,18 .85-1.01 .77-.92 .72-.8fi 


.69-.82 


J9-.70 .54-.64 

.48-.57 .42-JO 

.34-^41 

TASK PERfORMANCB (CHAPTER i/0 
1.06-1J7 .92-1.10 .8^.99 ^8-93 

J4-.S9 ,63-76 SB .69 

.52-.62 .45-J4 

.37-.44 

PREFERRED NUMBER OF CHHDREN (CHAPTER V) 
,55_78 .56-.68 .51-.61 .48-.57 

,46-J5 


.39-.47 

.32-.38 


50 

100 

200 

* Th* two figura* In 
niflecinc* at lh« .05 and 
celtd In tho margin*. 


.36-.43 
78-.33 
,23-.27 

(NfOBMATIVe COMPANIONSHIP (CHAPreR VI) 
97-1.16 .84-1.00 .76-.90 .71-.M 

.68-.B1 J8-.69 .53-.M 

A7-J7 A1-.49 

J3-.40 

THERAPEUnC OIIIIZATION OF HUSBAND 
(CHAPTER VII) 

.5,-.71 J1-.61 .43-62 

itfs 2I6O 

.21-55 

SATISFACTION WITH LOYE (CHAPTER V/II) 

.. Jft-A5 J4-A1 .32-.38 

6W7 26-.31 

SI-75 .19-.22 

.05-.06 

MARITAL SATISFACTION INDEX (CHAPTERm 

r 

74-.29 ,21-.25 

.17-.21 
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Hence, the chances are less than 2.5 in 100 that the obtained difference 
stems simply from errors in sampling. The comparison for families^ m 
which the husband works a normal week yields a similar level of statistical 
significance, and the hypothesis is again supported. 

Since the sampling error varies somewhat from one variable to 
another, it is important to consult the appropriate part of Table A4,^ as 
well as to consider the number of cases in each subsample when testing 
comparisons. 

While the estimation of error due to chance is an important way of 
evaluating empirical eridence, this alone should not rule the inferences 
which can be drawn from it. As the probability of random error de- 
creases, our confidence in the evidence increases, but any particular cut- 
off point such as .05 or .025 is inevitably arbitrary. Modest evidence 
based on “non-significant” trends may lead to new insights and imder- 
standings which would be lost if a strict rule of statistical significance 
were followed. Moreover, relationships which may be non-significant 
when taken one at a time acquire greater weight when they form con- 
sistent patterns in a variety of contexts. In an exploratory, hypothesis- 
generating study such as this, promising leads deserve to be followed 
even IE they fdl to meet rigorous statistical tests. 

It is also important to extend theoretical interpretation of the data 
as far as possible. At many points in this book, we have ventured into 
explanato^ interpretations which go beyond the available data. We have 
tried to alert the reader to this when we have done so. 

The generation of new hypotheses and explanations requires inter- 
pretation as well as inspection of the evidence. Only in this way can a 
nice balance be achieved between our twin goals of empirical investiga- 
tion and theory-building. 
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B 


A STUDY OF THE URBAN 
FAMILY 


SCHEDULE OF 

29. Aside from \isiting, what kinds 
of t^gs do you do in your sp^e 
time, like going to movies, watching 
T.V., window shopping, and so 
forth? 

32. About how often do you folks 
get together outside of work with 
any of the people you or your hus- 
band work with? 

(Card I) 

(1) Everyday 

(2) Almost every day 

(3) Once or twice a week 

(4) A few times a month 

(5) Once a month 

(6) A few times a year 

(7) Less often 

(8) Never 

35. About how many of your hus- 
band’s friends are men that you per- 
sonally know quite well? 

(Card III) 

(1) AU 

• Questions not taed la this book hSTO 
omitted. 
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questions* 

(2) Most 

(3) About half 

(4) Some 

(5) None 

38. People have different idMS 
about chUdren and famUics. of c™™' 

djDES are now, what do you th^ 
if the Weal number 
the average American family r 

39. One way in which some 
spend their time is in clubs and or 
J^tiona. Pleese iMk at this list 
^7.11 me which of ttese 
organizations you or yo 

TWDoyouandhe 

belong to the same club? 

(Card V) 

Labor unions 

A church 

(3iurch<onnccled „ 

Fraternal orgamzauons or louges 

Veteran's organirau'ons 

Business or civic groups 

Parent-Teachers Assoaauons 
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Nei^borhood dubs or community 
centers 

Organizations of people of the 
same nationality background 
Sports teams 
Professional groups 
Political clubs or organizations 
Neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations 
Women’s clubs 

'Charitable and welfare orgaiuza- 
tions 

(if ^vife belongs to other than 
church) 40. Apart from the church, 
how often have you attended meet- 
ings of any of these groups in the 
last three months? 

41. Some families buy most thio^ 
ready-made, while others make things 
for themselves. How many of the 
cakes, cookies, and pies you eat are 
baked at home? (Card HI) 

42. How many of the canned and 
frozen foods you eat are put up at 
home? (Card III) 

43. How many of the vegetables 
you eat in the summer are raised by 
your family? (Card III) 

44. How many of the dresses you 
(and your daughten) have were 
made at home? (Card III) 

45. We would like to know bow 
you and your husband divide up 
some of the family jobs. Here is a 
list of different ways of ^viding up 
jobs. Now who does the grocery 
shopping? 

(Card VI) 

(1) Husband always 

(2) Husband more than wife 

(3) Husband and wife exactly the 
same 

(4) Wife more than husband 

(5) Wife always 

46. Who gets your husband’s break- 
fast on work days? (Card VI) 

47. Who does the evening dishes? 
(Card VI) 

48. Who straightens up the living- 


room when company is coming? 
(Card VI) 

49. Who mows the lawm? (Card 
VI) 

50. Who shovels the sidewalk? 
(Card VI) 

51- Who repairs things around the 
house? (Card VI) 

52. Who keeps track of the money 
and the bills? (Card VI) 

53. Families keep track of the 
money and the bills in many different 
ways. In some, the husband handles 
it all, and in others the wife does. 
How did you happen to work it out 
the way you do in your family? 

54. In every family somebody has 
to decide such thin^ as where the 
family will live and so on. Many 
couples talk such things over first, 
but the final decision often has to be 
made by the husband or the wife. 
For instance, who usually makes the 
final decision about what car to get? 
(Card VI) 

55. . . . about whether or not to 
buy some life insurance? (Card VI) 

56. . . . about what house or 
apartment to take? (Card VI) 

57. Who usually makes the final 
deebion about what job your husband 
should take? (Card VI) 

55. . . . about whether or not you 
should go to work or quit work? 
(Card VI) 

59. . . . about how much money 
your family can afford to spend per 
Week on food? (Card VI) 

60. . . . about what doctor to 
have when someone is sick? (Card 

VI) 

61. . . . and, about where to go 
on a vacation? (Card VI) 

62. Of course, most couples differ 
sometimes over some things. When 
you and your husband differ about 
something, do you usually give in 
and do it your husband’s way, or 
docs he usually come around to your 
point of view? 
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63. It would help us to know what 
ome of the things arc that couples 
lisagrec about. Since you were mar- 
■ied, what arc the main things that 
^ou and your husband have some- 
times disagreed about? 

64. Would you say that disagree- 
ments come up in your household 
more often, about the same, or less 
often than in other families you 
Imow? 

65. Also, would you say that, as 
compared to most families you know, 
you here feel less close to each other, 
about the same, or closer than other 
families do? 

66. Thinking of marriage in gen- 
eral, which one of the five things on 
this next card would you say is the 
most valuable part of marriage? 

(Card Vn) 

1. The chance to have children. 

2. The standard of living — the kind 
of house, clothes, car and so 
forth. 

3. The husband’s understanding of 
the wife’s problems and feelings. 

4. The husband’s expression of love 
and affection for the wife. 

5. Companionship in doing things 
together with the husband. 


67. Which would you say is the 
next most valuable? (Card VH) 

68. Which would you say is the 
third most valuable? (Card VII) 

69. Every wife has some days when 
things go so badly that she gets pretty 
tense and upset After you’ve had a 
bad day, what do you do to get it 
out of your system? 

70. When youVe had a bad day, 
do you tell your husband about your 
troubles: always, usually, about half 
the time, seldom, or never? 

71. Why is that? 

(«7 ever tells husband) 72, When 
you do tell him about your troubles, 
what does he say or do? 

73. After he’s done that do you 
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usually feel much belter, a llllle bel- 
ter, about the same, or worse? 

74. We are also interested m fhe 
changing size of American families. 
To begin with, how many children 
have you had altogether? _ 

til any) 75. What are their agM? 
76 Is this your first mamage? 

(,7 no) 77. How many 
you married to your first *'“*’‘‘”^3 

78. Did your first mamage end by 
death or divorce? 

79. How long have you been mar- 
ried (to your present husband); 

(wi7e under 45 years old— •! wife 

"^“o:Dfyou''’ei:;e?t m’have any 

%yTdfub., don; know) (// 

"°8H*Couming those you have now, 
how many children do yon expect to 
have altogether? , 

(if married two 
82. Considering bow ^ 

wmed out so far, how mwy chrlten 
would you want to *’5' ^ „ 

you are 45, if you could start over 

married less than tiro year^ 
82a. We have been talking about 
Ihe number of 

Nnw if YOU could choose ana 

Save hS ihe dumber you wan, by 
to Uo yob bre 45, how many would 

'^’‘(l/%an,ed- same as expected) 
RX Whv not more children? 

, “(r-Vunred" less rhan expeeud^ 
t 84. W « you want less chddren 

than you expect to have? ,^„..ted) 
(if"wan,ed" more than experie)^ 
; 85. Why is it y°" want more chddren 

f than you expect to have? 

. mmed out so ^“toe 

^r^^rryou-^-s-Tover 
a again? 
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(// ''■wanted' same as actual no.) 

87. Why not more children? 

(i7 "wanted^' less than actual no.) 

88. Why is it you would like to have 
a smaller family than you now have? 

(if “wanted” more than actual no.) 

89. Why is it you aren’t having the 
larger family? 

(wife 45 years old or older) 

90. Considering how things have 
turned out, how many children would 
you want to have if you could start 
over again? 

(if “wanted* same as actual no.) 

91. Why not more children? 

(i7 “wanted” less than actual no.) 

92. Why is it you would like to have 
had a smaller family? 

(if “wanted' more than actual no.) 

93. Why is it you didn’t have the 
larger family? 

(if wife has ever had a child) 

96. What have been some of the 
good things about having children? 

97. What things have been not so 
good about having children? 

(if wife has never had a child) 

98. Did you and your husband 
want any children by this time in 
your marriage? 

(if yes) 99. How many did you 
want? 

100. ^at have been some of the 

good things about not havinc any 
children? ^ 

101. What things have been un- 
pleasant about not having any chil- 

102. Here is a card that lists some 

feelings you might have about cer- 
tain aspwts of marriage. Could you 
tell me the statement that best de- 
scribes how you feel about each of 

V 


(by observation) 1 . Race; 
Negro, other. 

6. How long have you 
Detroit area? /, 
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the following? For example, how do 
you feel about your standard of liv- 
ing— the kind of house, clothes, car, 
and so forth? 

(Card Vm) 

(1) Pretty disappointed— I’m really 

missing out on that. 

(2) It would be nice to have 
more. 

(3) It’s all right, I guess— I can’t 
complain. 

(4) Quite satisfied — ^I’m lucky the 
way it is. 

(5) Enthusiastic — it couldn’t be 
better. 

103. How do you feel about the 
understanding you get of your prob- 
lems and feelings? (Card VIII) 

304. How do you feel about the 
love and affection you receive? (Card 

vm) 

105. How do you feel about the 
companionship in doing things to- 
gether? (Card vm) 

106. When your husband comes 
home from work, how often does be 
tell you about things that happened 
there? (Card I) 

107. Is there any kind of promo- 
tion or different type of job your 
husband would like to have? 

(i7 yes) 108. What kind of job or 
promotion would he like to have? 

109. What do you think 
his chances are of getting this? 

110. Some wives feel that^ they 
help their husband get ahead in his 
job or work. What sorts of things 
would you say you have tried to do 
to help your husband along in his 
^TO^k7 


6a. Where did 
life before you 
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6c. Have you ever lived on a 
fann? 

{if yes) 6d. Where? 

6e. Between what ages? 

7. What was the highest grade o£ 
school you completed? 

(i/ attended college) 7a. How 
many years of college did you com* 
plete? 

8. What is your religious prefer- 
ence? 

{if Protestant) 8a. What religious 
denomination is that? 

9. About how often do you usu- 
ally attend religious services? ^ 

12. What was your total family in- 
come in 1954, considering all sources 
such as rents, profits, wages, interest, 
and so on? 

12a. How much of that w:^ 
the income of the head of the family? 

13. What is your occupation? ^ 
13b. What kind of business is 

that in? 

13c. Do you work for yourself 
or someone else? 

(// wife is employed) 13d. How 
long have you worked since you were 
married? 

13e. How many hours do you usu- 
ally work in a week? 

{if wife is not employed) 13g. 
Have you ever worked outside the 
home since you were married? 

{if yes) 13h. How long have you 
Worked altogether since you were 
married? 

13i. Do you think you might take 
a Job sometime in the future? 
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(If yes) 13j. When would that be? 
14 What was your mother’s reh- 
gious preference while you were grow- 

"'\f^Prolesimt) 14a. What reUgious 
denomination is that? 

(Jo not ask of Negroes) 

15. The forefathers of all 
cans came from outside fte United 
States originally. What « 
nationaUty of your family on your 

your father bom in the Umted Stetes? 
^ (if yes) 16a. Was your fathers 
father bom in the United States? 

17 What was your fathers usual 

J^paton whUeV“ 

N^w we would like to ask a few 

«X‘wC^ofSeUor 

someone else? About 

(if works for seif) 13k. About 
how many people does bo ^mplop 
(If works for someone ete) lU 
About how many people OTP 7 
where your husband works. , 
ISm Does anyone work under 
vour husband at his job? 

^ (if yes) 13n. Does anyone work 

under those people? „„vnne? 

130. Does he work under anyone 
(if yes) 13p. Does anyone work 
over bis boss? 

the wife omitted. 
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{if *‘wanted‘' same as actual no.) 

87. Why not more children? 

{if "wanted^ less than actual no.) 

88. Why is it you would like to have 
a smaller family than you now have? 

{if "wanted” more than actual no.) 

89. Why is it you aren’t having the 
larger family? 

{wife 45 years old or older) 

90. Considering how things have 
turned out, how many children would 
you want to have if you could start 
over again? 

{if "wanted” same as actual no.) 

91. Why not more children? 

(«7 "wanted” less than actual no.) 

92. Why is it you would like to have 
had a smaller family? 

{if "wanted' more than actual no.) 

93. Why is it you didn’t have the 
larger family? 

{if wife has ever had a child) 

96. ^at have been some of the 
good things about having children? 

97. What things have been not so 
good about having children? 

(// wife has never had a child) 

98. Did you and your husband 
want any children by this time in 
your marriage? 

{if yes) 99. How many did you 
want? ^ 

100. What have been some of the 

good things about not havine any 
children? ^ 

101. What things have been un- 

pleasant about not havini* any chil- 
dren? ^ 

102. Here is a card that lists some 
feelings you might have about ccr- 
tam aspects of marriage. Could you 
teU me the statement that best de- 
scribes how you feel about each of 
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the following? For example, how do 
you feel about your standard of liv- 
ing— the kind of house, clothes, car, 
and so forth? 

(Card Vni) 

(1) Pretty disappointed — Fm really 
missing out on that. 

(2) It would be nice to have 
more. 

(3) It's all right, I guess— I cant 
complain. 

(4) Quite satisfied — ^I’m lucky the 
way it is. 

(5) Enthusiastic— it couldn’t be 
better. 

103. How do you feel about the 
understanding you get of your prob- 
lems and feelings? (Card VIII) 

104. How do you feel about the 
love and affection you receive? (Card 

vni) 

105. How do you feel about the 
companionship in doing things to- 
gether? (Card vni) 

106. When your husband comes 
home from work, how often does he 
tell you about things that happened 
there? (Card I) 

107. Is there any kind of promo- 
tion or different type of job your 
husband would like to have? 

{if yes) 108. What kind of job or 
promotion would he like to have? 

109. What do you think 
his chances are of getting this? 

110. Some wives feel that^ they 
help their husband get ahead in his 
job or work. What sorts of things 
would you say you have tried to do 
to help your husband along in his 
work? 


CENSUS DATA 

(.by obs.nallon') 1. Race; white. (i/ no; enlire B/e) 6a. Where did 
Negro, other. jnost of your life before you 

6. How long have you lived in the came here? 

Detroit area? Where were you bora? 
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6c. Have you ever lived on a 
fann? 

{if yes) 6d. Where? 

6e. Between what ages? 

7. What -was the highest grade of 
school you completed? 

{if attended college) 7a. How 
many years of college did you com- 
plete? 

8. What is your religious prefer- 
ence? . , 

{if Protestant) 8a. What religious 
denonunation is that? 

9. About how often do you usu- 
ally attend religious services? 

12. What was your total family in- 
come in 1954, considering all sources 
such as rents, profits, wages, interest, 
and so on? 

12a. How much of that was 
the income of the head of the family? 

13. What is your occupation? 

13b. What kind of business is 

that in? 

13c. Do you work for yourself 
or someone else? 

{if wife is employed) 13d. How 
long have you worked since you were 
married? 

13e. How many hours do you usu- 
ally work in a week? 

{if wife is not employed) 13g. 
Have you ever worked outside the 
home since you were married? 

(.if yes) 13h. How long have you 
Worked altogether since you were 
married? 

13i. Do you think you might take 
a job sometime in the future? 
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(if yes) 13j. When would that be? 
14 mat was your mother’s reh- 
gious' preference while you were grow- 

Proleslant) 14a. What religjous 
denomination is that? 

(da not ask of Negroes) 

15. The forefathers of ^ 
cans came from outside the Umted 
States originally. What 
nadonaUty of yonr family on your 

father’s side? Was 

(if wife bom m US.) 16* 
yo” father bom in the Umted States? 
^ (if yes) 16a. Was your fathers 
father bom in the United States? 

17 mat was yonr father’s usual 

oeSpaIn whUe you 

we would like to 

'^"rstDo^he^'rtoUelfor 

someone else? . About 

{if works for self) 131 ^ ADOui 

how many people does 

(if works for someone else) 
About how many peyle are ^ployed 
where your husband wor^? 

13m. Does anyone work unoc 

^°?f/yTr»u.‘DSs'tyoae work 

“‘?3ta“S^'’b?work under anyone! 

(if yes) 13p. Does anyone work 
over his boss? 

JO the« asked .t»W 
the -.rito bare bee” omiued. 
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he exercises very little power. Power and authority do not necessarily 
coincide. 


TWO THEORIES ABOUT THE SOURCES OF POWER 


The power to make decisions is influenced by the prescribed 
authority pattern. In a patriarchal system both the husband and the 
wife will ordinarily take for granted that the husband should make 
most of the decisions. He derives a measure of assertiveness from 
the social norm, and she, a corresponding measure of deference. But 
even in a tradition-bound society, there are variations between 
couples. Indeed, the whole conception of a hen-pecked husband 
implies a norm that is being violated. 

The existence of such discrepancies suggests that there must be 
other sources of marital power beside authority. In the world at 
large, the illegitimate seizure of power usually rests on military might. 
But husbands and wives do not ordinarily point guns at each other. 
Even rolling pins and flsts are more often preludes to the disintegra- 
tion of marriage than the basis on which a balance of power is 
worked out 

The sources of power in so intimate a relationship as marriage 
must be sought in the comparative resources which the husband and 
wife bring to the marriage, rather than in brute force. A resource 
may be defined as anything that one partner may make available to 
the other, helping the latter satisfy his needs or attain his goals. The 
balance of power will be on the side of that partner who contributes 
the greater resources to the marriage. 

Mamage itself may be thought of as an institution designed to 
meet certain vital needs of the participants. People get married be- 
cause they believe that they will find sexual f ulfilm ent, emotional 
response, companionship, and the new experience of parenthood, in 
living together. Both partners hope to attain these goals through the 
same marriage. Insofar as both partners contribute to each others’ 
satisfaction in life, they build up a mutual respect that expresses it- 
self naturally in mutual consultation. As one partner is able to con- 
tribute more than his share to the marriage, he acquires the basis 
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because the comparative resources of American men and women 
have changed? 

The answer is not likely to be completely one or the other — 
since changes in one are bound to affect the other sooner or later. 
If husbands become infected with democratic ideas and start giving 
their wives more freedom, the wives will gain more competence. 
On the other hand, if wives gain increased resources, old patriarchal 
notions are not likely to remain unaffected for very long. 

Despite this interdependence of ideological and pragmatic sources 
of power, there may still be an important difference in their potency. 
Historical analyses may show that one changes first and the other 
follows after. Contemporary analysis may show patriarchal norms 
continuing to influence the balance of power under changing cir- 
cumstances, or it may show families adapting rapidly to new con- 
ditions no matter their ideological training. 

The ideological theory will be tested first by looking for patri- 
archal subcultures in the Detroit area. If culture is more than just 
a rafionalization of existing circumstances, Detroit families should 
be more traditional if they grew up on farms, or in "the old country,” 
or in "the old days.” This search will prove fruitless; the alternative 
pragmatic theory of the basis of power will have to be tested to show 
its usefulness. The evidence from Detroit in support of competence 
as the chief basis for power will be cumulatively impressive. 

According to the resource theory, statements about patriarchal 
authority patterns or equalitarian ones are chiefly rationalizations of 
existing practice — like codifications of the common law. As people 
grow up under a husband-dominant family system, they come to take 
that balance of power for granted — and even to feel that it is rigbC. 
Henceforward, the idea of patriarchy acquires momentum and in- 
fluence in its own right, shaping generations to come undl it is under- 
mined by new conditions. At first, only the innovators in society 
see the handwriting on the wall and begin talking about new beliefs 
to fit new circumstances. For the rest of society, the old system hangs 
on by a kind of cultural lag, although increasingly paid only lip 
service. Finally, the social change is consolidated, and new ideas 
about mamage spread through the society to all but the most con- 
servative. 

From this analysis, it is clear that culture is not a sufficient ex- 
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hence they tend to assume a more influential role in the family. The 
domestication of large ammals brings man back into the forefront 
because of the strength reqmred to handle them and the wandering 
necessary to pasture them. The replacement of the hoe by the plow 
(whether drawn by horse, mule, or bullock) similarly enhances the 
role of the male. 

That partner is most powerful who is the instrumental leader, 
who gets those things done which most urgently need doing if the 
family is to survive (Parsons and Bales, 1955). Such a leader is not 
only economically productive himself but functions as the organizer 
and administrator of other famUy members in the task of economic 
production. 

Our Patriarchal Forebears 

Against this background it is possible to see why our American 
forebears were patriarchal. Under pioneer conditions, rugged mas- 
culinity was at a premium. Women had to be rugged, too, in order 
to endure the hardships of hunger and cold — but it was the men 
who wrested a living from the wilderness with axe and rifle. (Annie 
Oakley was a curiosity precisely because the rifle was so masculine 
a weapon.) A widow could hardly survive in the woods without 
grown sons to support her. It took a man to kill a bear, to fight off 
the Indians, to fell the trees and erect the cabin. (It is still men who 
build houses but the psychological impact is not the same when it 
is other men, and not the husband, who do the building.) In general, 
the more stark the conditions for survival, the more crucial the 
family decisions which must be made, so the more unchallenged the 
authority-figure is likely to be. Disobedience to the husband-father 
in the wilderness was like mutiny on a ship at sea, when all hands 
might be lost under inexperienced leadership. 

As Americans shifted from hunting to agriculture, the conditions 
of life moderated, and the dominance of tiie male lost some of its 
stringent urgency. On the other hand, the farm homestead required 
the wife and children to pitch into many tasks of farming under the 
man’s leadership. His position of economic leadership gave the man 
a dominant position in the family, which was strengthened by the 
periodic helpless dependence of the wife in childbirth and the ob- 
viously superior competence of the veteran farmer over his incx- 
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standard ot Uving, creating an opportunity for P“^ 

to move beyond the mete necessides of life to cultural and rec^ 
tional luxuries which made new demands on feminine talent. TO 
same high standard of Uving made possible the putch^e of labo 
saving devices, ready-made clothes, and ready-to-eat foods, wteh 
freed the housewife from bondage to stove, smk, and needle. Ihe 
producUvity of the American economy required the dCTclopment 
of advertising to create markets for consumer goods. This aovet- 
tising succeeded so well that women with increased appetites lor 
goods wanted to go to work so that they could raise the family level 
of living still further and faster. All these factors, accentuated by 
another world war and another period of prosperity, combined to 
create an intensified demand for women workers, and by women to 
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The result has been a dramatic rise in the proportion of marned 
women employed outside the home. For single women, self-support 
has long since been taken for granted. The innovation is that it is no 
longer the wedding but the first pregnancy which brings this working 
span to a halt. Even then the halt is often temporary as an increasing 
number of middle-aged mothers go back to work to put their children 
througji college or to fill the gap left by the departure of those 
children. 

The productivity of the American economy has also made pos- 
sible the luxury of the education of women (as in turn it has created 
a demand for educated women employees). Today more girls than 
boys graduate from high school, since the latter often drop out to 
go to work. Even at the college level there are now nearly half as 
many women as men enrolled. 

The employment and education of women have given them re- 
sources which their grandmothers didn’t have. The pay check of the 
working wife is a contribution to the family which would be expected 
to give her a greater interest in financial decisions — and greater re- 
spect from her husband. The participation of the wife in the outside 
world through her job ^ves her contacts with fellow workers which 
lessen her dependence on her husband for emotional support and m- 
creasc the knowledge and sldll she brings to decision-making. 

Such factors have produced a new generation of American wives 
who arc more resourceful and competent than their grandmothers. 
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2) What car to get. 
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criterion for these questions was that they should range from typify 
masculine to typically feminine decisions — ^but should always affect 
the faimly as a whole. 

It was assumed in advance that contemporary husbands and 
wives would often talk things over in the process of arriving at a 
decision. Even a patriarchal husband may consult his wife as one 
source of opinion and one factor to be taken into consideration while 
he makes up his mind. The crucbl question is not who takes part 
in the discussion but who makes the final decision. To get this in- 
formation the lead-in statement to the battery of questions was as 
follows: 

“In every family somebody has to decide such things as where 
the family will live and so on. Many couples talk such things over 
first, but the final decision often has to be made by the husband 
or the wife. For instance, who usually makes the final decision 
about. , . ?“ 

In order to provide comparable answers, the respondents were 
given a choice of “husband always,” “husband more than wife, , 
“husband and wife exactly the same,” “wife more than husband, 
and “wife always” as response categories. 

Who Decides? 

The wives’ answers to the eight questions are shown in Table 1 
with the items arranged in order of decreasing male participation. 

Two decisions are primarily the husband’s province (his job and 
the car), two the wife’s (her work and the food), while all the others 
are joint decisions in the sense of having more “same” respoases 
than anything else. Even the wife’s working turns out to be a quite 
middling decision from the standpoint of the mean score, leaving 
only the food expenditures preponderantly in the wife’s hands. Only 
the two male decisions are made more than half the time by a partic- 
ular partner. 

Sex Roles. The distribution of decisions by sex is not surprising. 
The husband’s work is his chief role in life. From it he derives his 
greatest sense of well-being or malahe, and there he invests the 
greatest part of his energies. His work is so one-sidedly important 
to him that almost all the wives leave him alone for his final decision. 

Automobiles are associated with the mechanical aptitude of males 
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Table 1 

Allocation of Power in Decision-making Areas 
(731 Detroit Famiiie*) 
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Ihat the husband should be more involved in lus wife’s job 
decisions than she with his is understandable. For one thmg, her 
work is seldom her major preoccupation in life the way it is for a 
rnnn Even if she works just as many hours a week, she does not 
usually make the same life-long commitment to the world of work. 
Nor is her pay check as indispensable to the family finances (if only 
because it is usually smaller). In such ways the choice whether to 
work or not is less vital to a woman than to a man. 

In addidon, the wife’s deciaons about working have repercus- 
sions on the husband. If his wife goes to work, he will have to help 
out more around the house. If he is a business execudve, he may 
prefer to have her concentrate her energy on enterta ini ng prospecdve 
clients at home. As a small businessman or independent profes- 
sional, he may need her services in his own enterprise. On the other 
hand, regardless of his own occupadon, he may want her to work in 
order to help him buy a house or a busmess or pay for the children’s 
educadon. 

It may be, then, that the work role is so much the responsibility 
of the husband in marriage that even the wife’s work is but an ad- 
junct of his instrumental leadership, kaving this decision frequendy 
in his hands. 

The Balance of Power 

Whether families are patriarchal in general is far more important 
than whether they sometimes conform to patriarchal norms in a single 
area of decision-making. With eight questions so widely distributed 
between masculine and feminine roles, the Detroit families as a whole 
could not look very patriarchal when their answers to the whole 
battery of questions are totalled up. Even so, there might still be 
considerable variation between families, if in some the husbands 
consistently make the decisions while in others wives consistently do. 

In actual practice, such consistency is rare. Less than one half of 
one per cent of the Detroit husbands make all eight decisions and a 
similarly small proportion of wives are all-powerfuL Nevertheless 
such extremes do exist and exemplify the fact that it is possible to 
find all kinds of power-balances from the most patriarchal to the 
most matriarchaL 

Given these ei^t particailar qi^stions, the aggregate balance of 
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four to six. Though sUghtlyskew^ to ^ relatively equahtanan 

terms, it seems preferable to a scores of seven or mor 

couples. This leaves twenty-two P“ “ ^ another twenty-two 

who can be caUed relatively male-do relatively female- 

per cent with scores of three or less to the central 

dominanL' Even these extrenae gt°“P® „bole, are extraor- 

group. Thk means that Detroit “ ’ deckion-making. 

dinarily alike when it comes to the —arnaces can be differentia 

The middle group of equaUtan^«^^S«^ decis.on 

further according to whether they bers of separate decisio 
jointly or whether they assign ^^““l^^^f'cratie” and the latmr 
lo bofli partners. The former type is £ 954 ). Despite the 

“autono^e” (Herbst in Oeser and ’ ^atic, autonomic, 

fact that these four types (husband-ti ^ ^ange of power, 

and wifc-donunant) are concentra c provide important 

they still differ enough from caci o 

tinctions between families in many respe^. ^age k pro^rly 

The impression that the bie question: “When 

labelled equalitarian is supported y ntinK do you usually gye 
you and ?our husband differ about ^.^elly 0 °®“ 

in and do it vour husband’s way, or ^bey usually o 


ilitanan is do you d- 

you and your husband differ about f "’““f ^’eally come around to 
in and do it your husband’s way, or ^bey usually o 

your point of view?” Thirty-four ,icr cent “y ar per cent say 
always give in under these circums ’ ’ a^nt (two per cent, 

the husband docs, but the remaining to y P ^ent undoubtedly 

answer) give equalitarian resiwnscs. ; ..anian marriages 
underestimates the proportion '’ . y, .ij.o and their husbands ag 

many wives made it entirely ‘ « failed w 

— l>c>:.'usc they failcu w 

1. The remaining 10 per vent 
one or more ot Uic eight deeWt^n * * ^ 

* j 
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on most things most of the time, leaving this question to apply only 
to marginal disagreements. When viewed against the relatively smau 
margin of husband-winning over wife-winning cases, Detroit mar- 
riages have clearly moved a long way from nineteenth century pa- 
triarchalism. 


THE SOURCES OF POWER IN MARRIAGE 

Having designated some marriages as relatively husband-domi- 
nant, let us search for the sclents of the population in which the 
patriarchal tradition apparently still survives. Presumably it should 
be found intact among those families which have been less exposed 
to urban, industrial, and educational influences. 

Where Is the Patriarchal Family? 

The groups which would be expected to be patriarchal are fami- 
lies now or formerly living on farms, immigrant families, old couples, 
uneducated couples, and Catholic marriages (because of the Catholic 
advocacy of the patriarchal ideal) . However, none of these expecta- 
tions is conflnned. 

Farm Families? The typical number of decisions made by Michi- 
gan farm husbands is exactly the same as the score for city husbands. 
This does not necessarily mean that living on a farm no longer con- 
tributes to the husband’s power. But it certainly means that its in- 
fluence may be entirely nullified by other factors, at least on farms 
that are witiiin the sphere of influence of a ^ant metropolis. 

With no difference between the families living on farms and those 
living in the city, patriarchal survivals cannot be expected among 
people within the city who grew up on farms. The differences be- 
tween migrants and Detroit-bom families actually lie in the opposite 
direction from what was expected (with migrant wives making more 
rather than less of the dedsions). This is probably due to their low 
social status rather than a reflection of any matriarchal cultural pat- 
tern. 

Immigrant Families? A second place where patriarchal culture 
might survive is among immigrants from the old country. Families 
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brought up under patriarchal norms ‘^moving to a^new 

ideall that they learned in their youth even atte 

country. j Immigrants turn out to he 

These expectations are refuted, g • S ^ ^ dif. 

less patriarchal than native Ameneans (see Tab 

Table 2 

Husband's Power in Native-born ^ 

. Foreign-born 

Nolive-born 


5.24 

494 


4.94 

60 


Husband's mean power* 

Number of fomiliel mooes of subsomples 

. Tbose ■,e,.r.s,ed ,e .be UoSsSeo. X ’ “‘o’ eo’ « 

.M. when Ihe subsomples ore oroued 200 “ms ^ ^ , „oss to 

so coses eoch, to sice. IS“ ** ",,Vjato, the soke of simpl.cty. 

oscertomed on either vorioble hove been ^ Ction of dif- 
ferences which exist in this table are which immigrants 

ferent ideas but of the relatively low-status posiUon 
hold in our society. ^ . patriarchal ideas might 

Catholic Families? A third the Catholic Church 

hold sway is among Catholics. Testament prescripdons that 

has always made a special point o literature and Catho- 

wives should obey their husbands. Bo , ,„„t sources much more 
lie sermons expound this ideal whereas r 

often speak of equality in mamage. n-nre natriarchal (with a 

At first glance. Catholic mamages compared to 4.89 for 

mean power score for active Cath(*cs o ’ this difference 

active non-Catholics).= However, Table i Protestants, since 

is entirely a reflection of the large num er much power as hus- 

husbands of active white Protestants have ^ 
bands of nctive Catholics (all of whom me religious ideas on 

One further check is possible into the effect Catholic 

power patterns. If CathoUc preaching is natriarchal norm than 
marriages should conform more dose y ^ — ^nusbands 

less acUve famiUcs. Table 3 shows the reverse 

a. “AcUve" b defined as allcnding church at least once 
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Table 3 


Husband's Power in Cafholic and Non-Ca//iob*c families, 
by Wife's Churcli AHondance and by Race 


HUSBAND'S MEAN 

WIFE'S CHURCH PREFERENCE AND 

POWER BY RACE 


AHENDANCE 



CATHOIIC 

NON-CATHOtlC 


Adivo 

ifloctfVo 

ActiVe 

/nodiVo 

Whits 

5.10 

5.20 

5.09 

5.36 

(171)* 

(55) 

(116) 

(210) 

N«gro 



3.00 

4.44 

446 


(4) 

(45) 

(54) 

Total 

5.10 

5.06 

4.89 

5.17 


(171) 

(59) 

(161) 

(264) 


• Th« number* In porenlheie* ere ihe iwimber of (emilief on which the averoflt (m#on) 
power tcore* ore computed. 

actually have sUghtly less say in active Catholic families than in inac- 
tive ones. (A similar and slightly larger difference exists between ac- 
tive and inactive non-CathoUcs). The fact that active Catholic fami- 
lies are less patriarchal than inactive ones certainly does not mean 
that Detroit priests have been preaching equalitarianism» nor does it 
probably mean that Catholic wives have been rebelling against what 
they hear in church. Rather, the organizational participation of the 
wife in going to church may account for the husband’s lessened domi- 
nance. (This will be cUscussed soon.) In any case, these data clearly 
indicate that active Catholics as a whole are not a patriarchal enclave 
in American society.* 

Old Couples? A fourth locale for surviving patriarchalism should 
be among the older generation. It is difficult to say what the dividing 
line is between the older generation and the younger generation. How- 
ever, World War I is often said to have marked the end of one era 


3. A controlled analysis, bolding occupation of husband constant, shows 
that the correlation of husband’s power with lesser religious activity is a stable 
one which persists within both major religjous groups and three of the four oc» 
cupational strata. There is some tendency of white-collar Catholics to be more 
patriarchal than white-collar Protestants (5.83 vs. 5.34). However, since this 
comparison barely achieves statistical significance (with samples of 81 anu 
127), is reversed at the blue-collar level, and since inactive Catholic couples are 
the most patriarchal, thk limited tendency hardly confirms a generalized Catho- 
lic patriarchalism. 
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and the beginning o£ a new ^^Sasing^^ through 

been for shared decision-making to sprea 

American society. , . , early 1900’s 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to go to now. The 

and measure how families operated then P married in those 

best that can be done is to take coup es w o survived to the 

days and see whether their patriarchal pattern has survt 

present time. 


Table 4 


Husband's Power, by Age of Wife 


Age of Wife 

UnderSI 

21-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-1- 


Husbanef's 
Mean power 

6^3 
5.62 
5.54 
5.13 
4.85 
4.70 
4.75 
4.31 
5.05 
5.43 


Esliniofecf Year 
of Morriage* 
1952-55 
1947-55 
1942-46 
1937-41 
1933-36 
1928-32 
1923-27 
1918-22 
1913-17 
before 1913 


Kufflber of 
famifiss 


13 

124 

102 

93 

48 

56 

44 

29 

22 

21 


65+ 6.43 _ typical 

•The*, estimates show the approxjma'® ronge years, in ^^50, and 

based on census figures showing median oge 

yeors, in 1890 (Click, 1955). ^ wfast 

Table 4 shows that the very oldest ‘”“P g^o’^a^d 1930’s. How- 
more patriarchal than those mamed in the , jpr oeneration but 

over, the highest power scores belong not to the older g 
to the young post-World War U crop of have to be that 

Even the most conservative interpret ^ sudden death in 

patriarchy was already weakened by 1912 ^ ^ influenced by 

World War I. If this is true, the pneration whi 

tile old norm is already in the high morta iiy therefore, patri- 

no more. From the standpoint of the rapidly disappear- 

archy as a cultural norm is either already go ideas, it is 

ing. In view of the contemporary P°P ^ ° npcr ccncralion repre- 

doubiful that the high-power scores of ^ P among the 

sent the emergence of a new belief m pa 
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elders, the differences may be life-cycle ones rather than cultural 

prescriptions.* _ . * • i,,, 

Uneducated Couples? The final place where a lingenng patnarcny 
might be found is among couples who haven’t been exposed to the 
unsettling influences of modem education, especially higher educa- 
tion. Supposedly, equalitarianism is the new enlightened norm which 
grade school graduates are unfamiliar with, but to which college stu- 
dents especially subscribe. This is the theme of many textbooks on 
marriage, under such meaningful titles as Marriage for Moderns 
(Bowman 1960). 

Table 5 

Husband's Power, by Husband's and Wife's fduealion 


HUSBAND'S 

MEAN POWER YEARS OF EDUCATION 



Under d 

7-< 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16 4* 

By husband's 

4.87 

4.73 

5.17 

5.41 

5.70 

5.46 

aducatlen 

(53) 

(98) 

(121) 

(173) 

(54) 

(50) 

By wife's 

4.83 

5.07 

5.10 

5.43 

5.25 

4.87 

educotien 

(4d) 

(82) 

(136) 

(229) 

(36) 

(23) 


Table 5 shows that there is indeed a relationship between expo- 
sure to education and the amount of power the husband has — but 
that it is in the opposite direction from the theory of eroding patri- 
archalism. As usual, the opposite conclusion does not follow — that 
Mgh schooh and colleges are teaching their graduates (especially their 
male graduates) to be patriarchal. The contribution of education to 
the power structure seems likely to be non-ideological in nature (see 
below). For both husbands and wives, education seems to be a source 
of personal power vis-a-^s the partner. This will become clearer later 
when the relationship of the comparative education of husband and 
wife to power is explored. 

We have looked in five dirccUons for evidence that patriarchal 
subcultures still linger in contemporary American society — and with- 
out success. Neither the farm families, nor immi grants from other 

4. Such an intcrprctalion of these age dillerences is made later in this chap* 
ter. Interpretation of differences between age groups is always difficult because 
they may be due to a^ng of the individuals, to length of marriage, or to his- 
torical changes. Nevertheless, the attempt must be made. Usually in this study 
a life-cycle type of interpretation seems more plausible than an historical one. 
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countries, nor CathoUo famUies, SS” someS 

educated families adhere to a patna y expected to be 

they are no different tom the cases, they are 

more “modem” in their decision-m £', . . supposed to be 

significantly less patriarchal than those wtach were supp 

most “emancipated” tom the bonds ott g^dence suggests that 

Under these circumstances, the wdgn no such 

the patriarchal fa^y is dead. Tlus ms most of the 

thing as an American family m whic American families can 

decisions. Nor does it mean that no group power. What it 

be found in which the husbands have a oower today, it is not 

does mean is that wherever husban s matriarchal belief system 

because they and their wives subsen ® ° J Vmve this kind of mar- 
which says that it is only right and proper 
riage. 

Pragmatic Sources of Power theory of 

Having exhausted the fruitfulness To restate it 

power, it is desirable to turn to the ^ particular famihes 
simply, this proposes that the balance o jm comparative 

and in whole categories of families is ^ circumstances 

resourcefulness of the two partners an y 

within which they live. as their grandfathers 

Some husbands today ate just as P° , authority held by 
were — ^but they can no longer take for p able to exercise 

older generations of men. No longer is i,„„se.” Rather, he must 
power just because he is “the man n ® Q^p skills and 

prove his right to power, or win power by t^ue 
accomplishments in competition with his w Under former 

This reflects a new unpredictability ^^d social role al- 

historical circumstances, the husband s c modem conditions, 

most automatically gave him prc-eminenca. husbands and 

the roles of men and women have change s tipped some- 

wives are potential equals — ^wilh the u ,-„j,gr possible to assume 
limes one way, sometimes the other. " Once upon a lime, 

that just because a man is a man, he is “ nredominance of the 
the function of culture was to raUonaliK ■ g philosophy of 

male sex. Today the funcUon of culture is to develop 
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equal rights under which the saying goes, “May the best man 
and the best man is sometimes a woman. The role of culture h^ 
shifted from sanctioning a competent sex over an incompetent sex to 
sanrtin ning the Competent marriage parmer over the mcompetent 

one, regardless of sex. , , .u « nf 

Under these circumstances, it seems wise to abandon the use 
the term “patriarchal” because of its implicaUon of prescnbed au- 
thority. Preferable instead is the tenn “husband-dominant which is 
the modem equivalent of the old patriarchate, minus the supportmg 
sanctions. 


The Husband's Position in the Community 

Although society no longer insists upon a particular balance of 
power in marriage, the larger community still affects husband-wife re- 
lationships. Today, the more successful the husband is in the eyes of 
the community, the more dominant his part in marital decision-max- 
ing* 

Earlier it was suggested that the low social status of Southern 
farm migrants, foreign immigrants, and poorly educated husband 
might account for their low power. Now it is desirable to look directly 
at indices of success In the community. 

Occupation. Table 6 shows that, generally speaking, the higher 
the husband’s occupational prestige, the greater his voice in mantal 
decisions.® The major break comes between white-collar occupations 
and blue-collar occupations. 

Why should the average white-collar husband have more say a 
home than blue-collar ones? Perhaps the prestige of white-collar 
work provides self-confidence in lus own eyes and respect in the eyes 
of his wife. In addition, white-collar work involves reliance on e 
interpersonal skills of discussion and argument which are involved in 
decision-making. Moreover, husbands accustomed to responsible ro es 
on the job would understandably be inclined to take responsibility m 

5. The generalization that husband’s power is correlated 
status also holds within the Nepo race (4.31, 4.60, no cases, and 5.U p 

When controls Eor the wife’s croploymcnt arc jmtituted, ^ 

versal at the blue-collar level among housewife families: 5.31, f a '22 

while working-wife families show no difference at the blue<oIiar e • • * 

4.22, 4.77, 4.85. 
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Table 6 

Husband's Power, by Occupational Status 

HUSBAND'S OCCUPATION 
BIOS COIUR WHirS COltAR 


Husband's mean power 

Number of fomi/ies 


tow* 

5.07 

162 


High 

4.9B 

161 


low High 

5.36 5.52 

78 '51 


Number of fomiiies • i, blue collars tkilled 

• lowbloe-collor job. a.. <•■>‘'5“. 

work.,, ood foromoo. low-whil.-oollor: «.!•• <■■>‘1 " 

professional. ATtra- 

the home. As a result o£ such 

equipped with the knowledge ^d sMs r q . ^ husband’s 

and their wives correspondingly mclined to 

competence along these lines. occupational 

Lome. Because his work is his chief kind of 

success is the crucial index of a roans j,' al achievement, 

job a man has is not the only measure of occ p _ -phe son 

After all, many men simply follow in worker too, and 

of a professional man will usu^y be a ' ^onj^unity, it may 
though this gives >iim prestige in the eyes o 

not reflect an unusually competent personality . money the 

A better measure of success on the ]0 ^ occupation. But 

husband earns. In part, tMs is simply !?rrt°out the most sue- 
extreme income difEerences go beyond this 
cessful from the least successful workers. 

Table 7 

Husband's Power, by Income 

HUSBAND'S INCOME 

0nd.r *3.000 Sjw SI0/M+ 

53.000 -t'”/ BJS 3-M 

-- 


Huiband'* maan power 

Number of familial 67 1 fC SCDSi* 

Table 7 shows that the husband’s this is bccau^ 

Uve indicator of his power than his . * four. Mostly this 

families arc now split into five groups ms extremes. Hus- 

is because smaller groups arc separated ou successful of the 

hands with less $3,000 income arc 
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low-blue-collar workers, and those earning more than $10,000 the 
most successful of the high-white-collar workers (such as doctors and 
big businessmen). 

Bring^g home the bacon is a prime example of contributing a 
resource to marriage. That top-income-bracket husbands should be 
most influential in marriage reflects the magnitude of their contribu- 
tion to the family exchequer. By contrast, where the total income of 
the family (rather than the husband’s alone) is taken into considera- 
tion, the balance of power is altered in the wife’s direction. As a re- 
sult of the supplementary contribution of other family members 
(principally the wives themselves) , the number of families in the $7- 
10,000 income bracket jumps from 84 to 131 while the husband’s 
power falls drastically from 5.38 to 4.85. Above the $10,000 mark 
there are 78 multiple-income families compared to 48 one-income 
units, and the husband’s power is reduced from 5.83 to 5.41. This 
comparison shows how the balance of power reflects the husband’s 
resources alone only as long as other things are equal. So, high-mcome 
husbands are most powerful if their wives contribute no income. 

Social Status, Income and occupation are interrelated variables. 
The husband’s education is also related to the amount of power that 
he has. These are the sorts of variabks that sociologists often group 
together to summarize the social position or status of a family in the 
commumty. The Social Status Index used here is an aggregate of 
these three factors (occupation, income, and education) plus the 
prestige-ranking of the husband’s e thni c or nationality background. 
The combined index g^ves a rough picture of a f amily ’s over-all pres- 
tige in the eyes of the community horn the standpoint of these four 
characteristics.® 

For the community as a whole, the husband's power is directly re- 
lated to his social status; 4.39, 4.79, 5.00, 5.33, 5.56. However, the 

6. Income and education scores were assigned on the basis of the ^rccnUlcs 
of the Detroit popuJation falling at the various p>ntr levels. Occupation scoftt 
used the percentile prestige rating developed by the Nation j Opinion Research 
Center. The ethnic scale was developed from ratings by 195 University of 
Michigan students from the Detroit area. The over-all score is a simple 
ace of these four individual scores. Examples of scores are: $5,000 income, 61 
points; factory worker, 26 points; ]1 years of schooling, *12 points; 
ccsiry, 34 points. Such a family would have a Social Status Index of 40./5. 
(Further details arc p\ca in Lenski, 1954.) 
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Table 8 

Husband's Power, by Social Status 

PERCENTIIB RANKING ON SOCIAL STATUS INDEX 
2(W9 AO-59 <S0-79 SO-99 


Husband's mean power 

Number of families 


0-19 

5.33 

12 


5.02 

87 


4.97 

194 


5.37 

174 


5.57 

84 


Numoerorfomiiies 

few white husbands in the lowest social status ^oup differ 
from their powerless Negro counterparts. Presu . “ , . jj 

men comparable to the pre-World War I factors other than 

smaU group is distmssed as likely to be ^ higher 

Status alone, the general conclusion from 1 a 

the husband’s social status, the greater his power. . . ^ 

Do high-status husbands exercise control equaUyjej^.^^ 

decision areas? Examination of the relationship ,„,us husbands 

and the eight separate decisions shows that g 

make mote decisions in only three areas; whe ^ her the wife 

ance, what house or apartment to get, and hLoens is not that 

should go to work or quit work. Actually wha PP jjy but that 

mote high-status husbands make these decisions 

fewer wives do. In other words, high-status 

dve part rather than the wife making the decision y , ^ to 

Ate there any reasons why high-status hus hi^h-status 

control these particular areas? Chapter 3 will ® ^ reason for 

husbands are mote apt to handle the money an „,onev involved 
this appears to be that there is a larger levels, insurance 

beyond the level of daily necessities. At hig -s ^ major ex- 

eotrcspondingly becomes mote than . husbands are also 

penditurc, it necessarily interests the husband. . ■ „ of a house, 
maldng a major investment when it comes o _ anotlier. 

whereas for low-status families one flat is abou e . ^ decide 
Finally, the low-status wife mote often feels s e , die higli- 
for herself whether she will go to work or no, matters. Tliis 
status husband again takes more of an intercs i worried about 

docs not necessarily mean that high-status hus an 

a threat to their prestige if their ‘,?7rcoraanizaiion of Uieir 

eoncemed about die problems mvolvcd m uie b „od, Uisur- 
femily Ufe around a working wife. If such rcasomng u so 
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ance, housing, and the wife’s empioyment are ail matters of special 
interest to the high-status husband. 

In general then, social-status differences in decision-making lie m 
the more active sharing of responsibility by high-stotus husbands, 
•whereas low-status men more often fail to take part in Ae decision- 
making process. This is the first of many signs which will appear ot 
patterns of sharing in the middle class and of apartheid in the work- 
ing class. The latter pattern often orients the husband outside me 
family, leaving the wife saddled with the burden of making family de- 
cisions unaided. In terms of the four kinds of decision-maldng, tlus 
means that middle-class families are more often syncratic (share - 
equal), whereas working-class families tend to be more wife-domi 
nant in their power structure. 

Race. The perceptive reader will already have noted that Negro 
husbands have imusuaUy low power. Table 3 showed that Negro hus- 
bands in all major religious categories make fewer decisions than the 
corresponding whites. Footnote 2 showed that Negro husbands make 
fewer decisions in the three major occupational strata where 
parison is possible (low-blue, hi^-blue, and high-white collar). This 
last point is especially important because it shows that the lower 
power of Negro husbands as a whole (4.40 compared to 5.20 for 
wWtes) is not due to status differences alone. To be sure, the labe 
“black” is almost a synonym for low status in our society — and De- 
troit Negroes are no exception in having less education, lower in- 
comes, inferior jobs, and lower prestige generally than whites. 
low-status white husbands make relatively few decisions, we woul 
expect Negro husbands to exercise little power, too. 

Negro families differ among themselves at least as much as white 
families — and sometimes more. By and large, they are affected by the 
same sources of power as white families.' But in looking at any one 
resource, white husbands are always more powerful than their Negro 
status equals. This is true within each occupational stratum, 
income bracket, and each sodal-status level. 

7. The chief exception to this generalization is that 35 
husbands (over $4,000) have lower mean power (4.09) than their os 
fluent colleagues (4.56). Such peculiar reversals of white trends 
enough within the Negro community to lead us to treat Negro families ^ 
ralely throughout this book. 
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Hence the. appears to be a s^dhe ^ 
white and Negro families. This nee discrimination in jobs 

Rather this is the cumulaUve result i.nnsin'' and the poor 

(“last hired — ^first fired”), the segrega morale of the 

schooUng of Negro men. Such his family to the 

Negro male, weakemng his position m > ^ ^ svith an un- 
place where it is easy for him to desert a ' corned to hav- 

dependable husband, the Negro wife has ec jcsponsible decision- 
ing to hold the family together by hard work and responsio 

making (Frazier, 1939) . 

Table 9 

Balance af Fewer in White and Negro Families 


BALANCE OF POWER* 


Husband dominant 
Equal 

Wifo dominant 


Tofo/ 


RACE 

Negro 

19% 

38 

44 

101 

103 


Total 

25% 

51 

24 

100 

657 


WliH« 

26 % 

54 
20 
100 

Number olfomiliM “4 " . „„pulinB hu'- 

’Huibend-dom'.eonl couple, hp*e score, °,"4 0o4!oO. Wile-domieo"' “™ 

bund', meen power in this chripler. Erjunlltorron scores nre e. 

. in Nearo famiues is ap- 

The over-aU picture of Xte families are equali- 

parent in Table 9. Whereas the majority oi wn , ^ated by the 
tarian, the largest percentage of Negro famihes are domm 

■wife. , hite families comes 

The biggest difference between Negro an sjcmo wives decide 

in the area of insurance, which 24 per cent o insurance for 

unilaterally. Presumably much of this is ^ weekly payments 
which Detroit Negro wives customarily m^e s differences 

to a collector who comes to the door. Alt <mg jjngle one of the 
are not as great, more Negro wives also m e j. more Negro 
other decisions. Curiously enough, there me issues — ^but 

men who make unilateral decisions on five ^ diis reflects the 
not enough more to catch up with the -haring of decisions, 

substantial difference between Negro an w > Negro family, 

with only 2.34 decisions shared equally by e die same 

compared to 3.07 tor the average white fanuly. Table 
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story since the increased number of Negro wife-dominated families is 
more at the expense of equalitarianism than of husband-dominance. 

Suburban Residence. Hie final index of the husband’s position m 
the co mmuni ty which we will examine is suburbanization. Famines 
living in Detroit suburbs are more husband-dominant (mean power, 
5.44) than those which live in the city of Detroit (4.79). At s 
glance, this might be due to the concentration of the Negro pop 
tion in the central city, but control on race shows that it is not. Again, 
it might be due to the high status of suburban families, but segre^ 
ing the white families by social status shows that suburban famm 
are more husband-dominant at every status level than their ur 
peers. Indeed, the most dominant suburban husbands are the ten 
low-status ones who live in comparatively high-status suburbs. 

This last little group provides a possible clue to why 
husbands have more power. Perhaps suburban wives feel indebted 
their husbands for providing them with a place to live which i* 
attractive than the industrial city of Detroit. If so, this fits tbe theoiy 
that power accrues to those husbands who are able to provide for 


their wives especially well In anv case, the fact that these suburoou 
con- 


husbands participate more actively in family decision-making ‘ 
firms Jaco and Belknap (1953) in their suggesUon that the 8“'’“"“; 
father plays a more prominent role in the famUy than his urb^ 
counterpart. It also casts serious doubt on the notion that the a 
sence of the father from the suburb during the day leads to a oia 
tricentric” form of marriage, at least as far as husband-wife relauon- 
ships are concerned (Burgess and Locke, 1953) 

This discussion of the ways in which the husband’s position m tn 
community contributes to his power in the family may be concluoe 
with a reminder that hi^-status husbands do not appear to be 


husbands have more t° 


their mamages because of their rmusual competence and tesourceio 
ness; it is this contributing to marriage which brings with it ' 
freedom for the husband to participate in decision-making and 
willingness by the wife for him to do so 


The Comparative Resources of Husband and Wife 


The social status of a famUy k brge, determined by the hosb^ 
as the representauve of the family in community. His occopauu 
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his income, his education help to establish wuis char- 

eyes of the community to a great extent, regardless of the wu 

acleristics. ^ intcrpcrsono.! 

However, the balance of power is, after '"‘j ^ „ded if we 

and the wife’s own ° ^Vhercver possible, it is 

are to understand who makes die character- 

desirable to compare the wife and the husb competence of the 

istic, for then the comparative resourccfulnes partner has 

two partners can be discovered. Once wc ujoher status back- 

more education, more organizational r ri,e decisions, 

ground, etc. we will know who tends to m ® husband 

Ediicm/mi. Table 5 showed that the more “,lhp seems 

had, the greater his power. However, husband and the 

to be curvilinear. By putting die education “ ^dop. 

wife together, it is possible to resolve this appare n,ore 

The Detroit data shows that where the w e^ 4,29, but when 
years of schooling than the ‘‘“band his power .> 

the tables are reversed, his power is 5.68. ah larger 

the more one partner’s education exceeds that of the other, tn 
his share in marital decision-making will be. 

Such a relationship might be due simp y to = exceed their 

paratively high-status (and therefore powerful) bus ^ ^ompara- 

wives in education by five or more years, w e How- 

tively low-status husband to be that much inten ^ 

ever, controUing by the husband’s je.coUar husbands con- 

rdationsUp (see Table 10). Instead, high-^ ducation, and to lose it 
tinue to gain power if they exceed the wife s ® ’ ,g within the 

if they fall short of the wife. And the same having only one 
low-white-collar and the high-blue-collar gro p , 
low-blue-collar reversal. arital decision-making 

Since comparative education ,,r,nsistent resource 

at aU occupatiLal levels, it proves to be a highly consist 

for marital power. , , v-nwledee which fa- 

Schooling trmns people in Addition, schooling con- 

cilitate decision-making quite directly, lu ^ dividual in the com- 
tributes to the effective participaUon of the in turn 

munity (through paid or voluntary « whether directly 

strengthens the power position of the indivi u 
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Tabfe 10 

Husband's Power, by Comparative Education of Husband and Wife 
wif/iin Oeeupationo/ Sfrafa 


HUSBAND'S MEAN POWER 

BY HUSBAND'S OCCUPATION 

COMPARATIVE 

EDUCATION 


Wif« inorB 

Equal 

Husband more 

Hlgh-whiie-collor 

5.32 

545 

5.65 


(31) 

(42) 

(78) 

Low'whits-collor 

4.92 

520 

5.59 


(12) 

(30) 

(37) 

High-bluft-collar 

4.80 

5.03 

528 


(117) 

(84) 

(82) 

Low-blue-eollar 

4J9 

544 

4.88 


(14) 

(16) 

(8) 


or indirectly, the better-educated partner brings greater resources to 
the decision arena. 

Organizational Participation. Activity in a formal organization 
provides the wife with a resource analogous to the husband’s success 
on the job. Getting outside the home brings knowledge pertinent to 
settling household issues. Moreover, a person who has enough initia- 
tive to be active in the community seems also more likely to partid- 
pate actively in family decision-making. By contrast, stay-at-home 
spouses may lack the personal and commumty-derived resources to 
play as active a role in making decisions. 

Unfortunately, the questionnaire used in this study did not in- 
clude information on the frequency with which husbands attend or- 
ganizational meetings. However, it does yield the number of types of 
organizations both partners belong to.® Table 1 1 shows that the part- 
ner who belongs to more types of organizations — aside from a church 
— takes a more active part in family decisions. At the extremes, wives 
who belong to at least two more organizations depress the husband’s 
power to 4.45 whereas the converse husbands raise it to 5.45. Pre- 

8. Most Detroiters belong to very few organizations aside from a church. 
Forty-two per cent of the wives and 19 per cent of the husbands belong to no 
non-church organizations at all, while 28 per cent and 40 per cent respectively 
belong to only one type (e.g., labor unions or lodges). Even this membership 
is often nominal, for almost a fourth of those women who belong to one or 
more organizations hadn’t attended a single meeting in the three months prior 
to being interviewed. 
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Tab/o H 

Husband's Power, by Comparative Organiialional Membership 
of Husband end Wife 


of Husband end Wife 

COMfARAIIVE OROANIZATIONAt MEMBERSHIP 


.u/yvr/«v«si» •- — ' — 

WILmc. ER-I Huibcndmoie 


Husband's mean power 

Number of families 


Number or families 

sumably knowledge o£ the partners’ comparative 

their organizations would yield an even better picture o£ the skin 

and resources they bring to the marriage. cociolo- 

Church membership was excluded from Table U 
g^ts have traditionally viewed church membership as , 

matter unlikely to signify much about the persons ’ 
separate analysis of comparative church attendimce m 
gests that se/araUon is uLeeessary-churches Jons 

as another example of a formal organization, fin corre- 

viith their much lower percentage of attendance at inee ^ 
spondin^y less meaningful organizations to the r an 

Table 12 

Husband's Power, by Comparalive Church Atlendart 
Husband and Wifa 
(same church only) 

COMPARATIVe FREQUENCY OF 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

, Faual Husband more 

Wife more Equal 

5.21 

Husband's mean power A.72 20 

Number of fomilies 

Table 12 shows that the more often the xhis 

4e more power he has. Churches are not unique m to P ' 

^ another example of the kind of influence attache , where 

in any organizadon outside the home. Perhaps m a s 
church-going is so much the norm, we should put i 
^ound and say that individuals who attend less often 

9. The median Detroit wife attends church every week, the yp* 

^d about every two weeks. 
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ners tend to put themselves at a disadvantage and weaken their basis 
for participating in family decisions. 

Work. Participation in organizations is in many ways the equiva- 
lent of holding a job. Both involve coming to the family from a point 
of independent leverage. Both involve outside contacts which bolster 
the resources in knowledge and interpersonal skill which the partici- 
pating partner brings to the marriage. Working, of course, involves 
the additional contribution of money — the most tangible of all re- 
sources. For both reasons, we would expect the comparative work 
participation of the two partners to affect the balance of power. 

Table 13 

Husband's Power, by ComparobVe Work Part/c/parion of 
Husband and Wife 

COMPARATIVE WORK PARTICIPATION 

Wiff NOT fAVlOYEO W/fE EMPlOYfO 

Hvsbond HutboAd Hvsbond Huibend Hi/ibond Huiband 
twW-f/m# aoa« ov*rti’ma full-lim* 

Husbond't maan powar 5.62 558 4.88 4.50 4.46 2-^^ 

Nufflbar ot /amiliat 195 218 25 44 57 


Table 13 shows that whichever partner works more gains power 
thereby. TIus is true not only for working wives versus non-working 
wives but even reflects the number of hours the husband works, witn 
overtime husbands ed^g out husbands who work only a forty-hour 


week. _ . , 

It is difficult to know where to place in this series the families m 
which neither partner is employed. In some respects, they might seem 
equivalent to couples where both partners work full time. However 
their equality in not working is tempered by the fact that many o 
these wives never worked. This may be why the husband s power is 


greater than that of two-income families. 

Marital power reflects not only the current working relations ip 
of the partners but the length of time the wife works after mamaoe. 
The more years the wife has worked since marriage, the more power 
she has (see Table 14). Only one-third of the wives who have eve 
worked since marriage are currently employed. Nevertheless, 
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number of years worked correlate with tltc wife’s power regardless of 
whether she is still working.'® 

Tabfo 14 

Husband's Power, by length of Wife's Work Participation 
since Marriage 

WIfE'S WORK PARTICIPATION IN YCARS 
0 UnJ.rl I-t 


Husband's moon power 

Number of familiot 


5.60 

154 


5.65 

85 


4.97 

183 


4.66 

70 


4.29 

55 


numaer or ramiiie* ••• r ic 

The relationship between the wife s in the wife- 

complicated by the fact that more wives arc p'”? ^ one 

dominant, low-status segment of the . power. How- 

reason why low-status husbands on the who e working wives 

ever, controlling on social status and race s ows wives 

have substantially more power on the average -artipipation of hus- 
at all status levels. Indeed the comparative w F , „ pf power in 

band and wife is related far more closely ® community 

marriage than is the social status of the “ “''ppco of con- 

taken by itself. This is not, however, to his own community 

sidering the husband’s social position, for over-all 

role and his wife’s comparative resources con 

balance of powerin marriage. resources is the 

Lije-cycle Changes. The final index of m saueed by not- 

couple’s stage in the family-life cycle. This can bes g g 
ing the age of the oldest child in the family. much different 

At first glance, the stage in life cycle does no relation to 

from what Table 4 showed about the husbands P between the 
the age of the wife. The similarity in 4 from twenty to 

four child-rearing stages and the age spans m child in their 

forty-five reflect the fact that most wives bear ‘^"^.^ 103 . 
twenties and “launch” bim into the outside wor ^ ^ 

10. This generalization applies primimly to independent busincss- 

Oieir husbands. Gold and Slater (1958) S'"* *“t yo B P ^tion execu- 
men and professionals are more often patoyreh^ thM ju ort, 

Oves, despite the fact that the formers’ wives ofte involves submis- 

whereas the lauer do not. ApparenUy helping “s^ered an independent 

“on to his leadership and therefore should not b „n,none else is. 
resource for the wife in the same sense that worUng tor som 
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Tablo 15 

Husband's Power, by S^age in FamUy-Ufe Cycfo 


HUSBAND'S 

MEAN POWER STAGE IN fAMJLY-llfE CYCLE* 


Childrearing 


Presehoot 

Praodo/sscenf 

Adofesconf 

Unhunehed 


stages: 


5.71 

5.41 

5.05 

4.68 




(127) 

(130) 

(95) 

(53) 

Retired 

Childless 

Honeymoon 



Posfparenfo/ 

stages: 

5.35 




4.79 

4M 


(t7) 




(77) 

(9) 

Childless 


5.30 

4J2 

4.20 



couples: 


(10) 

(25) 

(10) 




* Tha honeymoon «toga coniiili of childtatt couplet married lett than four years. The child- 
rearing stages are defined fay age cf oldest chtldi under 6, 6-12, 13-1B, IP or Those 

couples who foil to bear or adopt children are listed below the corresponding childrearing 
tioges by the equivolent length of marriages 4-7, 8-15, ond 16-22 yeori respectively, ros ■ 
parental couplet ore listed below unlaunched ones because of the overlopping length of mot* 
rlage of these two groups. Retired couplet Involve iten>empleyed husbands oge 60 or more. 

The normal sequence of stages U honeymoon, preschool, preedelescent, adolescent, post- 
parental, and retired. Deviant sequences IrKlude permanent chUdlestnett (which after 22 
of marriage we have merged with the posiparental ond retired groups) or retaining unlauncnes 
adult children at home. 

However, growing older and having children affect power sepa- 
rately. Having a young child creates needs for the wife which lead 
her 10 depend more on her husband for help, financial support, and 
making decisions. As children grow up, they shift from being burdens 
to being resources whom the wife draws upon in marital decision- 
making. They also become resources in other ways, providing com- 
panionship and emotional support which make the wife less depend- 
ent on her husband. 

However, the resources which growing children provide are 
meager in comparison to the extra-familial resources on which cluld- 
less women can draw. Childlessness allows a continuation of the 
honeymoon state of mutual emotional and financial interdependence 
with the husband. Moreover, the continued participation of the wife 
in the occupational world accelerates her own maturity toward de- 
cision-making resourcefulness. So the childless wife’s need for one- 
sided dependence is less and her skill in independent decision-nia 
ing greater. Hence, the wife’s greater power throughout the deviant 
childless sequence. 
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For the wife, it appears that marriage is not “ 
tion as becoming a mother. As a working wJe, s 
ticipate in eom^unity life on a par with her ^^band^ut as t 
moLr of a new baby, she gives up her 3°^ “f “ cut off 

home by the heavy demands of child-cme.- Not 

from contact with her f"!l°'^ ^2r'Ld''LgI^ational meetings is 
participate m recreational activities ana g ,, , circum- 

Lpi b, he. b.b,.U,h.g .be 

stances, parenthood brmgs a sudden loss wonder, 

comb'med with increased need for husbandly supp 

therefore, that the wife’s dependence increases. „_,t,nod brings. 

T.B= 4 » du.h.. "xsril* 

(Le Masters, 1957). Looking at the age of over- 
transition — the small number of childless yo g , at both 

shadowed by the young wives with chUihen Hcn<ic °otogJt 
age of wife and stage in famUy-life cycle gives ^ ^ 

what is happening dian either would alone {refinmg Lansmg an 

Kish, 1957). . .cnecially critical 

Such analysis suggests that parenthood y F 
lor the woman whose first child is bom later > 

achieved greater power by working a twenties mar- 

Table 14). By contrast, the typical young b ^ 

ries so fast and bears children so fast that s e nev parenthood 

out a very equalitarian relationship.’” Apparen y, > ipar- 

is a differential crisis, of minimum proporuons patterns 

riage-oriented bride but requiring a bevond the usual 

for the woman whose first child has been y 
child-bearing age. , are more 

At the other end of the family-life cycle, the p 

.. j the wife’s housework 

U. One study quoted by Folsom (1943) nradually tapers off as the 

jumps from 50 to 94 hours a week at this point, then graouauy f- 
child groiAs older. . . ... under the ace of 21. Tabic 4 

12. This is especially true for the 13 bri . dominance (6.23) of any 

diovbcd these couples with by far the most hand U Ihe unusually larse 

group. The ongin of Uiis dependence on the husban^^ already accumulated, 
number of young children whom these ^ aircndv have three chiUrc”* 
Pi\c ha\c one child, five more have two, and acute need for dc- 

Thu extraordinary fertility at so young an ag 
pcadcncc on the husband’s resources. 
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difficult to interpret. The reduced power of retired husbands in Table 
15 presumably reflects their withdrawal from resource-giving partici- 
pation in the occupational world. Short of retirement, however, Table 
4 suggests that the husband’s power tends to rise late in life. Do wives 
past age sixty depend more on their husbands because of growing emo- 
tional needs in old age? This seems doubtful since men age faster 
than women, creating even greater male dependency needs. Perhaps 
the very mortality of older men leads wives to increased deference to 
those men who survive. If so, the husband’s hand is strengthened by 
his scarcity value, and the wife’s need to depend on him arises in 
comparison with her widowed friends. We have also suggested previ- 
ously that these may be the few remaining survivors of a patriarchal 
era. Which hypothesis is correct only time and further research can 
teU.« 

In any case, middle age appears to be a time of peak wife-domi- 
nance in Detroit (as in Kansas City according to Neugarten, 1956). 
Women in their forties and fifties appear to achieve a strength and 
self-confidence which younger women seldom know. 


THE POWER TO MAKE DECISIONS 

In summaiy, the power to make decisions stems primarily from 
the resources which the individual can provide to meet the needs of 
his marriage partner and to upgrade his decision-making skill. Be- 
cause it is based on such tangible and relevant criteria, the balance 
of power may be said to be adapted to the interpersonal relationship 
of the two partners involved. 

Contemporary married couples are freed from the “dead hand” of 
patriarchal tradition to work out their own destiny in the way best 
suited to them. This does not mean that they can work out their de- 
cision-making pattern in any fashion whatever, but that they are not 
bound by any “cake of custom” which arbitrarily installs one sex in 

13. The increased busband>donunancc in old age is not a reflection of 
differenUal longevity among high-status people but occurs at all social levels 
when social status is held constant. The stability of this phenomenon is seen in 
the fact that wives over 60 maXe fewer decisions in every single one of the eight 
decisoQ areas. 
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power. Whereas in the past, custom often dictated that ^ 

Laid be patriarchal, today the rise of women F°duces c^“^ 
variation between famiUes (and even withm famdies with ^e passage 
of time). With less sex-linked cultural norms such 
less penalty than it once would have. Indeed, the 
not be a particular pattern of male-dominanre or toHav it is 

rather, the idea of appropriateness. If a wife is wor g J’ 
appropriate that she should have more voice m decisions, 
be subjugated to an arbitrary standard. 

oiy at the wif^dominant extreme is there of de™ 

from the norm today. It may be appropriate for t ^ ^ _ 

sole support of her family to make most of the ecisio , 
tainly is not normal for the marital roles to be reverse 
We wiU find throughout this study dissatisfacuon ^soc 
wife-dominance. This is not, however, simply a 
social rules. Rather, the circumstances which lead to the wd 
nance involve corresponding inadequacies and mcompe e 
husband’s part. An inadequate husband is by/efimUon unable to 
make a satisfactory marriage partner. So the donnnan 
exultant over her “victory,” but exercises power regre y y 

fault of her “no good” or incapacitated husband. 

Within the range from husband-dominance a 

tarianism, appropriateness appears to be linked wit sa s 
wife who doesn’t get to make many decisions does ge 
needs met by a resourceful husband, and the bus an 
share his power with lus wife has the compensation o c gr 
tributions to the marriage. , _ 

Under these circumstances, power in Amencan mam g ^ 

matter of brute coercion and unwilling defeat so muc . 

recognition of individual skills in particular areas o compc 
of the partners’ dual stake in areas of joint concern. Given uch a 
natural working out of particular decisions under varyi g 
stances, it is no wonder that most wives cannot say w ty y 
decisions at home the way they do.** All they arc . 

somehow their balance of power “just growed and t a i * ^ • 

Only when American marriages arc looked at en masse is 

H. Thu question proved completely unworkable in early pretests of 
questionnaire. 
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why power is patterned the way it is — and why it seems right to the 
couples involved. The answer lies in the tangible resources and skills 
which the two partners pool in marriage. Today’s marriages have a 
variable balance of power which is not determined by the assignment 
of authority to one sex, but by the interplay of dynamic forces which 
affect the marriage from within and without. 




CHAPTER 

3 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


IN ORDER TO cany on a maniage, decisions mus 
not only made but earned out. This chapter is conceme 

everyday tasks that have to be performed divide un or 

keep the home going. How do the husband and wife 
share the work around the house? Chapter Foi^ w the 

work wluch husband and/or wife do outside the ome o p 
family’s economic support. ^ 

The American family has changed its authonty pa e 
of patriarchal male dominance to one of equalitanan s g* 
division of labor changed, too? 


THE TRADITIONAL PATTERN 

Traditionally, husbands did “men’s work and 
en’s work.” Men’s work was strenuous and dangerous, trone 

tasks in field and woods which women were not co^id S 

enough to imdertake. Women’s work centered ^ ® ^ ^ Ue- 

because women were incapable of the heaviest , breast 

cause women are the childbearers. Pregnancy, chUd birthed ^ 
feeding make it necessary and convenient for the woman y 
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to home. By a process of easy generalization, chUdbirth lea^ to cMd- 
rearing, to feeding and clothing the children, to providmg si^ar 
services for the husband. Thus the wife comes to be responsible tor 
a large package of household tasks. i. a ..j 

In recent years, there has been much discussion about the 
can family’s alleged abandonment of this traditional division of labor. 
As more and more wives have taken jobs outside the home, there has 
been increased pressure on husbands to lighten the double oa 
iob-plus-housework which faUs on the working wife. Such assistance 
from the husband could come either by taking over some feminine 
tasks completely or by sharing tasks with his wife. In either case me 
new concepUon is one of sharing. _ ^ , 

To a considerable extent, the idea of shared work is incompatio 
with the most efficient division of labor. Much of the progress of opr 
modem economy rests upon the increasing specialization of its^ di- 
vision of labor. A specialist is able to develop his particular skills m a 
way a jack-of-all-trades never can. 

Family life has always required a multitude of skills of its prac- 
titioners, so that a husband or wife must necessarily perform mimy 
different tasks. Nevertheless, as long as the wife stuck to her coolang 
and the husband to his hunting, some of the advantages of specializa- 
tion accrued. Such advantages would be lost if husband and wife were 
to merge their work completely. 

The very threat of such a loss is one brake on the trend to un 
divided work. Individual preferences for particular tasks are another. 
The greatest preventive, however, is the continuing biological di er 
enccs between men and women which even in the Israeli KibbuU 
with its ideological dedication to the abolition of sex roles within a 
communal framework— continue to influence the division of la or 
(Spiro, 1956). 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that traditional sex roles in the honi 
will be abandoned within the foreseeable future. At least they arc s 
very much in evidence. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PAHERN 


To keep track of all the work done by a husband and 
sometimes been attempted throu^i the co-operation of small num 
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o£ research-minded volunteer families. For a large jj ^ 

cross section of a whole community, such comprehensive information 

decisions, one must he saUs« a ^ 
group of family tasks as an index of die over-all division of labor. 
The eight tasks used in diis research are: 

1 ) Who repairs things around the house? 

2) Who mows the lawn? 

3) Who shovels the sidewalk? 

4) Who keeps track of the money and the bills/ 

5) Who does the grocery-shopping? 

6) Who gets the husband’s breakfast on work days/ - ^ 

7) Who straightens up the living room when comp y S 

8) Who does the evening dishes? 

The questions were chosen because they concern '“'P ^ 
faitiiUes^rform.^ (Since one third of In are toks 

dren, childcare tasks could not be incluckd.) 

which theoretically either partner could perform ( e . . 

on dinner dishes since both partners are usually home 

Facets of the Division of Labor 

The division of labor actually covers a variety 
is the amount of work done at home by each partner. .nuiva- 

ferred to as the relative task participation of the coup e ^pmgj 

lent to the balance of power in decision-makmg. cores where 

in terms of the wife’s mean task participation, with ^ 
she always does a task, four points tor husband-more • 

soon (see Table 16 below). . 

In addition to knowing how much work is done y P 
we must also know which tasks each does. Some o g 

have been traditionally done by men and others J ‘ 

gree of adherence to male roles refers to the extent o 

1. Those couples whose tusks are OTe°clse wM^avSh 

asked which partner they thought would do the ^„<we.rs about lawn and 
:^le. Apartment dwelled similarly gave ™=?er “d were dis- 

sidcwalk. Since the hypotheUcal answera g„ grouped together 

tnbuicd in similar fashion to the actual answers, th y S 
for purposes of analysis. 
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band does the repairs, mowing, and shoveiiing. The degree 
ence to iemale roles is the extent to which the wife is 
the groceries, breakfast, living room, and dishes.* Combined, the 
two indices provide a measure of the degree of adherence to tradt- 
(ioiiiil jcx ro/cj in the marriage. ^ _ 

Whereas the previous measures vary in degree, it is sotnu™ , 
valuable to know how many tasks ate done exclusively by the traoi- 
tional partner. This gives a measure of the degree of role stereotypy 
in marriage; it may vary from none to a maximum of seven tasks per- 
formed exclusively according to the stereotyped pattern. 

Table 16 

Division of Labor, by Household Tasks 
(731 Detroit Fomillet) 

TASK 


WHO DOES IT? 


(1) Hutbond olwoys 

(2) Huiband mere 

than wife 

(3) Husband ond 

wife exactly 
the same 

(4) Wife more than 

husband 

(5) Wife always 

Tolol 

Wife's mean latk 
performance 


Repairs 

73ye 


Lawn 

66% 


Walfc 

61% 


Bills 

1?% 


Grocents 

7% 


Breok- living 
lost re®"’ 
16% 


7 

66 


Dishes 

1 % 


12 

70 


TOO 100 


1,71 1.81 357 


4.04 4.44 


Closely related to stereotypy is the degree of role specializa / • 

This is the number of tasks performed exclusively by one 
not necessarily by the tradiUonal partner. This refers to the degr^ 
differentiation of roles between the two partners, rather than to e 
conformity to conventional patterns. In a completely specialize 
riage, all eight of the battery of tasks are performed unilaterally. 

2. Keeping track of the money and bills has been omitted from 
putaUons because we are not sure whether this shpuU „putaUonJ 

ally a masculine function. However, this item is included m all P 
of the relative amount of work done by the husband and wife. 
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reciprocal of role specialization is the extent 
restricted to the number of tasks out of the mght w ic a 
the husband and wife “exactly the same.” These two 
specialization and sharing deal with the extreme cases, ign g 
tasks which are partially shared, done by one partner more than th 

Relative task performance, traditional role ^ ^ 

typy, specialization and sharing provide a compre e 
perspectives on the division of labor in mamage. 
can pattern today? 

Who Does What? 

Masculme Tasks. Table 16 shows that ‘'’df Xe 

mowing, snow-shovelling, and repairing, while ^ ^ e 
dishes, straightening up, and cooking. The though 

neither the husband’s nor the wife’s in a majon y o 

they tend to be done mote by wives. nerformance 

The predominant picture reveals J®*" 

along traditional sex lines. The exwnt of ^ ^j^g njgdian 

tional patterns is greatest for the three male , orocety- 

Detroit husband performs over 90 per ° median adherence 
shopping is less exclusively a tut’ sSl substTtial (76 per 

to traditional tenunme tasks is a t^adi- 

cent). Combined, the performance of these seven 
tional lines most of the time in the typical e m families ad- 

If we pose the more rigorous ^r 

here completely to traditional sex hnes. e stereotvped alio- 
cent. How'ever.\e -dian famdy h- a 
cation of five of the seven tasks, leaving o y 

'“^rreasons for this sharp division of labor “>-gtmow? 

lines are presumably J^'^pUa^g on male musculature, 

snow-shovelling exemplify tote mechanical aptitude 

‘“R— ™ T..., T|. — ” 

by biological or mental aptitudes, b ^ i 
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“package” usually associated svith the role of 

uLbe? of husbands participadng in groceiy-shoppmg 

since the neighborhood store gave way to supermarkets winch ^ ^ 

reached only by car-husbands being the usual custodian of the 

American car. , , , 

Admumtrative Tasks. Keeping track of the rnoney and b.^ lMk3 
a generally accepted pattern of aUocation. Handhng the money ts a 
sensitive operation, allied with such other homehold ^ 

ping but tied up, too, with the relative power of the husband wh . 
Those wives who do more housework also tend to keep c 
money and bills. On the other hand, there is a high " 

tween money-handling and decision-making. (Where the wife ) 
keeps track of the money and bills the mean power score is ’ 

whereas husbands who always handle the money have a mean po 


Apparenay keeping track of the money and biUs is a 
administrative function in the home, standing midway berivecn 
making of financial decisions and carrying them out through act 
purchases. For all four of the financial decisions in this study, tlie pan 
net who makes the decision is the one who is most apt to 
of the money and bills. The relationship is especially marked m t 
case of decisions about how much money to spend on food ^ 
whether to buy life insurance, since these questions were phrase 
quite directly in financial tenns. Clearly, the person who makes 
financial decisions in marriage tends to be the one who fo ow^ 
through in seeing where the money goes and doling it out to e ^ ^ 
ing agencies. Apparently making decisions about money and keepm^ 
track of money are two functions which tend to reinforce each 
They are not easily separable between one partner as boss an 
other as bookkeeper. ^ 

To summarize, the pattern of task performance is one o mar 
specialization. Taken task by task, six of the eight are usu y^ 
formed in a completely specialized maimer. Taken family by j* 


3. The husband’s brealiasl would bo an even more so 

task had ihe “husband always” category not been ‘ ts no break- 

classif>ing the appreciable minority of cases where the rcsoondenu to 

fast or cats out NYhat should have been done was to ask these pw 
give a h)'polhctical answer. 
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the median couple split up the same six tasks in the same s^dah^ 
way. At the same time, the median couple share 
fifty, leaving only one of the eight to be done pnma y u 
clusively by one partner. 

Doing and Deciding: The Structure of American Marriages 

How does this division of labor compare with the pattern d 
cision-making in American marriage? Bo* are equahtanan m tt^e 
sense that both husbands and wives participate. But . - 

vision of labor is highly specialized, the process o make 

considerably less unilateral. The typical pattern m e oi 
only half the decisions unilaterally (compared to three- ou 
tasks). Conversely, three decisions are typically shared eqrnmy y 
two partners, compared to only one task. As a res t o 
ences, decision-making is also less stereotyped than tas ^ 
there being substantially mote variation from family to y 
decides than in who does things at home. 

These differences are great enou^ to produce a ct^eo- 

sion of flexible sharing in decision-making m . fgmilv is 

typed specialization in the division of labor.* The yp' _ 

therefore like a corporation which makes its decisions i 
ferences but executes them through technical experts. 

Miller and Swanson (1958) have a name for m^^^o-workers 
They call it the “colleague” family because it resem es . ^ 

“with equal, interdependent, but distinct and “ ^nVnn^atri- 
competencies.” They speculate *at .. “mpanioLhip 

archal family changed first into Burgess and Jnreneurial 

family” which shared both decisions and tasks in an p 
competitive society. The companionship family then 
colleague type as American husbands were increasingly p y 

<.»•> “ S “i 

dence at the present time of the predicted rclauons p 

•1. Tlic omisiion from our data of cntcr.^MiUcr 

neglects the chief area which Amcncan husban^Js ha ^ 

:ma Swamoa (1958) found that 38 per cent of hi^b^^ 
ehildrcn at least occasionally. Even so, howevw, the .-fw 
means that there U only part-time sharing of cluldreanng tas . 
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eateepreneurial occupaUons and companionship families or 
bureaucratic occupations and colleague families. Perhaps a few ar e 
feminists did establish companionship-type families in the days o 
their “flaming youth” (the 1920’s), but the major shift m Amen^ 
family patterns seems to be direcUy from the patriarchate to the 

colleague form. . 

However, even to say that the contemporary pattern is coueague- 
ish” is only to describe the median family. Reladvely few fa^es flt 
any of the three “types” (traditional, companionship, or coUeapeJ, 
if rigorous criteria are used. Gold and Slater were able to ^ type ess 
than half of the famUies in the Detroit sample since there is no room 
in the three classical types for any wife-dominant famihes nor or 
those husband-dominant ones in which housework is shared. 

This is not to say that there is no connection between power :md 
the division of labor. Actually there is a considerable tendency for 
couples who share more than half their decisions to do more house- 
work together, and at the other extreme for couples who make few 
joint decisions to do correspondingly little work together. But the two 
variables are related continuously to each other rather than clustering 
where the classical typology says they should. As a result, the ‘ com- 
panionship family” and the "coUea^e family” may be looked upon m 
useful ideas but not as discrete categories into which famihes can 
neatly separated. Power and the tUWsion of labor are aspects of n^ 
riage which may coexist in almost any combination. As a result, ey 
are best considered separately rather than welded into artificial com 
blnations. 


DETERMINANTS OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

Although the pattern of task allocation is rather inflexible for the 
community as a whole, it still differs appreciably from ° 

family. What social factors account for some of these _ 

tween families? Under what circumstances do wives take a larger s 
of the work? Which families hew closest to the cultural line m tas 
allocation and which are most radical? . 

Answers to these quesdons may be sought in three genera 



T/io Division of Labor 

tioas: (1) What segments of the community 

in their division of labor — just because tliey are tra 1 1 ^ 

situational factors affect tlic participation of us availability 

household tasks? Especially, how important is 
of the two partners? (3) What changes occur withm mamag 

,.c»d « 

relative amount of work done by each partner u amount of 

tasks each does. The traditional norm isn t so muc of 

work done (as in the ease of patriarchal 
adherence to traditional sex roles. Neverthe ^^s, 
amount o£ work done by the two partners are impo an , 

Where Is the Traditional Family? 

A completely traditional family would be ^ snow- 

band always did the male tasks (repaimg, aw - . g^jional role 

shoveiling) and the wUe always devoted ‘"‘^Stoee qI 

(cooking, dish-washing, house-cleaMg, M s look 

sbt per cent of the families are tlus tradiu , ctereowed than 

for groups in the community which are simp ^ Sreotypy 

average. The staridard of companson hem is *e yP _ 

score for the total sample ( 4 . 5 u;. as .,'1 traditional, 

migrants. Catholics, and farm fan^es to e traditional so- 

/mmigmnts? Since norms. At 

cieties, they should be especially mfl parmers were bom 

firstglancethey are— for those coup HiOTever, this differ- 

overscas have a hi^ X immigrants is taken into con- 

ence disappears when the oaii to America a long time 

sideration. Most ° affected more by their age than by 

ago, and their division of labOT ffaaffgomts who have spent 

their place of birth. By d\ave only recently arrived in 

most of their life to-date ^l^an average in their allocation 

America are less ' at, do brine “old-fashioned” ideas 

of tasks. If it is true ^ees must outweigh those ideas in 

with them to America, circmnstances m 5 

determining their d‘''‘^““ °;aa emerges from looking at Catholic 
Catholics? The same conclusion b 
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and Protestant tamiUes. CathoUcs should follow the tradiUonal di- 
vision of labor more closely because CathoUc teaching places spec al 
emphasis on prescribed roles for men and women. However Cathohe 
sterratypy, at 4.46, is a shade less than average, and 
averagfa shade higher (4.53). Moreover, 

more Uadidonal but less so than inactive Cathohes (4.39 versu 
4.64). This is the opposite of what would be expected in theory. 
Hence, the Catholic parish is quite clearly not a traditional segmen 
of the Detroit community. 

Farmers? Finally, the farm families may be examined. They nave 
the same median number of stereotyped task allocations (five) as t e 
city families. So, again, there is no more adherence to tradition m a 
segment where it is rumored to exist. 

Following the previous more thorough, but equally futile, attemp 
to locate patriarchal segments of the community, this new search or 
tradition-bound task-allocation patterns can be ended more quiclay. 
Just as it was impossible to find subcultures which still determine their 
balance of power by traditional norms, so traditional ideas do no 
seem to be an effeedve determinant of the division of labor. Ra er 
than being motivated by ideological concerns, American families seem 
to be quite pragmatic in settling who does what around the house. 

This doesn’t mean that families cannot be found which are tra 
tional in form. The question is whether they are traditional because 
of conventional beliefs and value patterns or for other reasons, s 
with decision-making, the choice lies between culturological and y- 
namic theories. In both power and the division of labor, the answer 
seems clear. The culturolo^cal approach fails to account 
tions between families, but pragmatic factors do provide workable in- 
terpretations. In the case of the division of labor, the general co 
temporary pattern happens to be traditional. While sheer conservaus 
may account for some of this behavior, the chief causes seem o 
those bio-social factors which produced the tradition in the first p a . 
Hence, the most traditionally patterned families in Detroit may 
shape their division of labor from ideological considerations any mo 
than the most unusually patterned families. Rather, both 
fleet concrete, tangible factors at work in the interrclauonships 
band, wife, and the community. 



The Division of Labor 


Resources for GeUing Things Dono 

Nothing could be more pragmatic and ^ 

sheer availability of one partner to do tlie house o . , 

precisely what seems to be tlic prime determinant o e 

the dishes need washing and the lawn needs mowing, “"nebody 
must do it. As far as the needs of the family are conreme , . 

ters is not who does it but that someone does it. As long “ ^ 
is equally available to either partner, the work is usua y ... 

traditional lines. But if circumstances arise winch ma ® ’ P „ 
for the customary performer to do his duty, the s S 

In this sense, every husband is a “stand in for s w , 
wife for her husband. It is true that he may not hwe ea 
very well or consciously prepared himself for this her" roles 

when the emergency arises, he is under pressure to e 
lest the household functioning break down. Not evety 
the occasion, but the moral pressure and the prac ic . ® ^ . 

there. If he doesn’t, he presumably must face the 
capacitated partner — and perhaps that of his own co ... 

As in the case of decision-making, die divirion 

mines how families ought to differ from one 
of labor is appropriateness. Ordinarily, it is appropn 
band do the male tasks and the wife the femmine 
tie in efficiently with masevdine “““"^Appropriate for the al- 
mg. But in exteaordinary oveSlirdened or unavaU- 

temate partner to come to the rescue o 

able spouse even if it mea^ partly a matter of space, partly 

Time as a Resource. Avmlabihty P ^ be home, 

of time. To be able to help ^way from home reduce 

So, factors which keep , ^^3 gut CTen if both partners 

his or her participation in „ available. The husband may be 

Me home, they are not always eq ^ ^ preoccupied with occupa- 

home in body but not in mind, h 6 „ot likely to be much use to 
tional responsibUities. Such a burdened with duldcare re- 

his wife. Or the wife may be uj 

sponsibilities that she just pto 
getting the work done is to tap the n 
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Table 17 

Unllatewl Performance of Specific HoosehoJd Tasks, by Farm and 
City Wives 

(178 Form Fomilie*, 731 City Families) 


FAMILIES WHERE 


WIFE ONLY 
PERFORMS TASK* 

Repairs Lawn Wo/k BiHs 
On form 4% '3% 4% 25% 

Incil, 3 7 7 30 

* Reelpraenl parcentoa** 37fl form huiLondi 

tasks at least oecaslonolly. 


TASK 

Living 

Groceries Breakforf room Dis/iei 
45 % 86 % 86 % 88 % 

36 66 65 70 

and 731 city husbonds help with these 


Farm and City Schedules. Dillerential avaUabiUty seems to ex- 
plain why farm wives do so much more housework than city wivo . 
Superacially one might expect farm husbands to do mote ““'““Yet 
I house because they don’t have to leave home to go to wor . 
Table 17 shows farm husbands doing less of everything 
farm-relevant account-keeping and shovelling a path to the bam. m 
only do farm wives do more feminine tasks but they even do , 
the other two masculine tasks. (The small differences shown m 
table are compounded at the other end of the scale where only p® 
cent of the farmers do all the lawn mowing compared to 66 
of the city husbands, while the city husbands similarly edge out 
fanners on exclusive home-repairing, 73 per cent to 55 per cent.) 

In the aggregate, these differences add up to a much larger pe 
centage of farm wives who do more than half of the tasks all by ^ 
selves. Whereas only 39 per cent of the city wives h^dle ^is m^J 
tasks, 70 per cent of the farm wives are found at this hard-wor s 


end of the continuum. , 

The fact that farm wives perform more of both female an 
tasks explains why there is a rural-urban difference in the 
work done without a difference in the aggregate conformity to 
tional norms. Although farm wives adhere more closely to the 
tional pattern on feminine tasks, they more often invade the mas 
line sphere, producing low masculine stereotypy. 

How can this rural diligence be explained? Since farm coup 
comparatively unstereotyped on male tasks, the differential outpu 
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1 

hardly be attributed to rural ‘2;3f^*aTrurarhus^bands 

would say city wives are spoded, but docs 

”■ -s -c. 1. ■» S “ “IT-S 

farmer is no slouch provides a <=*““ “ Not only is there an 

farm work is like women s work it s n wnod-choppinf: that 

endless amount of painting, always so near at hand 

could be done on the typical farm, b > demands that 

that it provides *= p°^‘eUy worker IcLs his job be- 

might come from the wife, "nie ^ jhis aUows him 

hind when he punches the tune clock a • ' , diere are 

more leisure, it also leaves him morally defenseless wne 

tasks to be done at home. nerennial involvement 

If this interpretation is correct, the /"Tousehold tasks, 

in Ws work makes him relauvely una makes 

whereas the city husband’s separauon home.' 

him highly ava'dable for part-^e em^oy^ themselves, 

Urban Occupations. Urban h behind. Gener- 

however, in the extent to and residence apply pri- 

alizations about separauon of wo p , reason to be 

manly to bluc-coUar workers smee ^ey seWomJ^ 
preoccupied with business ptob e^ executive, he has problems to 
however, doesn’t have it so easy. awake nights, 

solve that plague him over the “^^‘^^Phe proverbial brief- 

Even if he doesn’t bring P“P“ gp whether working late at the 
case, his mind will not easdy to S'’ ^ problem in his easy 

office, figuring in his study, or p ^r housework. The 

chair, the res^nsible execuU ^^yiable he becomes-for the meai^ 
more responsible he is, the 1 consequence of promotion is 

to promotion is overtime work, 

more overtime work. entire occupational groups are 

In Deuoit, the differences between entne^^ ^P^^ 

minor, although the 1’''®'°®“ •? (5.49) and the low-blue-collar 

highest task big difference between city husbands is 

group the least (5.20). b ^.^g^cts the amount of mvolve- 

not between occupauons as su 

ment of the husband in his occupadon. 

. . ,1 


cat tJt me 

T^r a more exunded discussion of Uua qu- 


Biood (1958). 
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Occupational Preoccupation. Two measures of the 
cess in his occupation are available. The first ,s the 
he earns. Presumably the more time and energy a man mvests m his 
job, the more he is financially rewarded. 

Table 13 

Household Task Performance, by Husband's Income 
HUSBAND'S JNCOMf 

U„d.rS3jMO (7,000-9,919 flOfiOO-h 

Wif.'. n,.Gnla,k j ^ 

porformane# 5.1' ^2 

Number ef fomilUs A1 B57 ^ 

The evidence from Table 18 is unmistakable: high-income hm- 
bands do less work around the house. It is important to 
that this is not just because wealthy men hire gardners to mow 
lawn. Since this is the relative division of labor between husbm 
wife, for everything the successful man does less of, his wue 
correspondingly more. She, too, of course, may have more , , 
and more labor-saving devices to cut down on her own nou^s® 
tasks. But the rise in her index of task performance show® ““ 
housework as a whole becomes increasingly her responsibihty beca 
her husband is so absorbed in his career. 

Table 19 

Household Task Performance, by Husband's fnlergenerafionol 
Occupationo/ Mobility 

HUSBAND'S JN7£RCEN£RATIONAL MOBIUTY 
Dowfiword Stable 

Wife's mean losk - 

5.10 5.28 5.67 


performank. 

Number of families 


176 


A second measure of occupational success involves coi^anng^^^ 
husband’s occupation with that of his father before him. 
now hold a better job have been “upward mobile,” in 
those who have stayed in the same occupational stratum or 
downwarf.® 

6. Occupations were rated on Ihc Nadonal Opinion moved . 

of occupadonal prestige. “Stable” husb^ds were^lhose who naa 
more than 5 percentile ooini« **■ 
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The differences shown in Table 19 are 
stantiate the generalization that the more succ home Not 

his occupation, the less the wife can count on ^ too 

that sucLsful husbands disdain household tasks-they are just 

busy being successful to have the time. 

Table 20 

Household Task Performance, by Husband's Social Status 
0-19 

Wife's mean task . 5.73 5.54 

p.rfo,™rc. liOO S.03 ,j 3 79 

Number of fami/tas t3 

In talking about successful husbands, it is neress^^^ status, as 

they are not identical with high-status “ V; (q jjie division 
Table 20 shows, has a somewhat medlar r P ^jves ate 

of labor even when limited to famihes in w -n-cite direction 

home. Since what little difietence there is hes PP that 

from what we have seen, for income and occ p ’ ^ people 

there is a countertendency at work among = 

to the one noted among self-made, occupauon y 

This tendency for the estabUshed bigb" ^ 
family oriented is suggested also in the fact S _ 5 jgj. 

husbands do a good deal around home jts larger 

Perhaps the “station-wagon set” other indices of 

number of children, its do-it-yourself movement, 
family-orientedness. die expense of 

The man who struggles to get ahead nosition in the 

family participation. But the man who h^ a education, can 

community, because of family background an g family 

afford to orient himself more toward the jte of familistic 

activities. The social-status index is therefore a ^^.^^.^ons when it 
and occupationalistic criteria which puU in oppM „„He between 
comes to the division of labor. So a distinction occupational ad- 

the high-status husband who is still immerse 1 occupationally 

vancement and the equally high-status man w 10 dome, 

preoccupied and therefore more avmlablc fo 
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Table 20 shows one other group o£ husbands who participate just 
as much in household tasks as the highest status husb^ds, namely the 
middle range. Such husbands are well-enough socialized to be sensi- 
tive to the wife’s needs but not so successful occupationally that their 
work interferes with their avaUabUity for housework. The next to the 
top group is where mobility strivings appear to interfere more. 

In the case of low-status families, it is not jobs that get in the way 
of male assistance but other factors. Insensitivity? Preoccupation wim 
“the boys”? TV? Whatever the causes, low-status husbands clearly do 
the least housework. 

Job-involved Wives. So far, only the husband’s involvement out- 
side the home has been mentioned. But since many wives also 
both partners’ employment influences their availability for household 
tasks. 


Table 21 


Household Task Performance and Adherence to Male and Female 
RoleSf by Comparative Work Part/c/pofion of Husband and Wife 
COMPARATIVE WORK PARTICIPATION 
WIFE NOT EMPlOYED WIFE EMPLOYED 

Husband Husband Husband Husband Husband Husba 
avarlima fuH-tima nona oYartlmi fulMlnia 


Wife's mean tosk 
performance 
Adherence to 
femole roles 
Adherence to 
mole roles 


5.81 5.57 

6.20 6.12 

6.64 7.00 


5.64 4.66 

6.33 4.83 

7.26 7.51 


3.40 2.33 

4^2 1*33 

yyQ 8.33 


Minimum number 
of families* 


* Each cell in the column above o portiewlor number contains at 
families indicated, with minor voriotien upward wherever the number ® which the 

cases diminishes. For exomple. In the first column above, the actual nomenclature will 

means ore computed are 198, 206, end 204 (reading from top to bottom}. , . varioble 

be used throughout the book whenever compound tables utiliie the some 
for o series of dependent vorlables with slightly difierlns non-response rate . 


Table 21 shows a striking difference between wives w ® , 

employed (and therefore fully avaiUible for household tas'S 
those whose jobs take them out of the home. When Uie w e is _ 
most of the day (nearly all working wives in Detroit have 
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jobs), she faces the potential burden of ^ oblLed to 

housework. Under these circumstances, the hus an 

help out more at home and takes over an apprecia y S 

the housework. The working wife stUl has a more 

the housewife, no doubt, but the husband may oom 

sufficiently to cushion the physical strain on her an 

» .... » I... « s 

which he works himself. If he is home all the time, housework 

Table 21 suggest that he can pretty 

even if he is unable to hold a regular job. But reason and 

self (as many over-time husbands do), there w ^ of re- 

less possibility for bim to help out with the wife s s 

'’’“The'^cLparative availabUity of the to. u 

when the wife is not working— but it makes ® , ^s without 

wife is home aU the time, she can do tradmon^ks^_^ 
much help from the husband. Even if he s home as long 

neither partner works), he is not likely to mya e P 
as she is capable of doing her own Uaditiond w . ^ 
ing couples involve a husband who has reWe ^ housework, 

largely in puttering around rather than m doing half ot mo n 

THs suggests^ limitation on the princ ple ^ di- 

ability; under conditions of strain, tasks v'dl a ■ , t yigw the fuU- 
lectiou of the more avaUable partner. From itos pomr 
time housewife whose husband is employed and he has 

pattern. She has full-time to devote to the “ 

his spare-time in which to get around to the . . (j-ain on the 

When the husband retires, there is no addrhonai am 
division of labor because the wile still has p en Y husband come 
work done. Only if she takes a job does a stay-at-home husoau 

nnder pressure to change his role. .,„r,;r,cs and weekends. 

On the other hand, if the husband wmks e . ® ujjjjonal male 
it may be difBcult tor him to accompUsh even in „ j^g 

taskslso the wife who is home all the time may find herseii 

over his tasks. .train on the tiadi- 

For the husband to work overtime puts home to 

tional division of labor than for the wife to go 
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work. This is a simple question of the number Js^Ae 

Husbands rarely put in as much as forty hours overUnie ^ “ 
usual outside investment of the wife who goes f ! „Lt 

the husband to respond to this major deficit in his wife s M g 
may be seen by comparing the size of the changes m ho“setold^ 
ipation according to the varying amounts of time the h 
available. Overtime husbands, with the le^t tune to spme, 
age to squeeze out a major shift in task performimce of 1.15 pomts m 
rLonse to the radical alteration of the wife’s daUy “hedule when ^ 
woL. But husbands with a normal complement 
even more (2.17 points difference). whUe men retired from the laDo 
market make the biggest shift of all (3.3 1 points) • . , 

To summarize, (1) the mote the convenuonal diwion of lab 
disrupted, the more tasks must be reallocated; and (2) 1““ 
assigned to the other parmer in proportion to the amount of 

has available. , of 

Comparison of two-income and one-mcome famihes by degre 
stereotypy in the allocation o£ tasks shows that working^ w e 
depart appreciably from traditional roles.' However, this oy“ . 
ference holds ptimaray for families where the husbands 
less than $5,000. At this low income level, 32 per cent of tn 
income famiUes but only 15 pet cent of the one-income farces r 
unstereotyped roles (less than half of the tasks done in the 

manner). , which to 

Do higher income families have more resources wi oncjal 
adapt to the strmn of the wife going to work? Perhaps their M 
position enables them to employ substitute task-performers , 
supervision of the tradition^ partner and to yhjje is 

work sufficiently to enable her to do her tasks in what 
available. Apparently, then, it is cspeciaUy at low-in^me e 
the wife’s departure leaves no alternative but for the hus 

in and help out. ^ , tookin<» at 

Actually, total role stereotypy is an ambiguous way ° A^de- 
changes which reflect the lessened availability of one p ' ^ 

crease in the availability of one partner tends to oc^ “i 

his role area but to increase it in the partner s area. ^ ^ 

7 _ The authors are indebted to Buse (1955) for preliminary 3^ 

area. 
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farm famiUcs where the husband's lessened “vailabiUty resutojn^jhe 
wife invading his role but doing her own M ^ ^ jjjj. 

sidedly. Tlie same is true when the wife goes to 

verse direction. h.ich'inds of working 

Table 21 shows drat the extra ^"Line tasks at 

wives causes them to help their wives out 

the same time that drey do mote of ^ niasculine area and 

two-income families arc more stereotype 

less so in the feminine area. This dual shdt 55,000. 

high income levels, though not quite symme y- tasks, 

the wife’s worldng prompts the husband to o slightly in the 

with the net result that high-income mamage husbands, 

traditional direction on total stereotypy. , move even more 

however, not only increase their masculme wor , 
substantially into the female area, produemg a 

general stereotypy. . fomilies are mote 

It is incorrect, therefore, to say that two-m Xo 

companionable than one-income famihes m me 

be sure they share the bread-winning responsi jnuch. 

the feminine tasks. But they do not share the between husband 

The net result is greater equality in decision-ma „ 
and wife, and mote participation by the hiis an ^j,j„bon in all 
running the household— but not more “ task areas as 

task areas. Rather, the wife drops out of th 

he moves into hers.» _ employ- 

Examination of the various tasks in re a -working wife’s 

ment shows that husbands help out more ^ dishes, and 

home-centered tasks (getting the 1 do just as much 

picking up the living room) but the wtie y be offset by 

of the grocery shopping. There her tune s S hand, 

the ease of shopping on the way bis outdoor tasks 

the husband gets less of the working wife s ne p ^ household 

(snow-shovelUng, lawn-mowing), but there is n gbUl that 

rep^ng. Perhaps the latter depends so mucU on 

. 8. This modifies Kligler's conclusion domains in the 

sisienily less bound by traditional lines separaUng 
performance of traditional roles (1954). 
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only the competent partner can do it. All the time in the world doesn’t 

help if one lacks the know-how. 

^In keeping track of the money and bills, the distinction hes no 
between wWef who are currenUy employed and those ^ho are ho”e 
but between those who have ever worked and 

since marriage. ApparenUy participation in the world of work trm^ 
the wife in financial competence which is reflected in eepmg^ 
books (and making financial decisions) long after she V ^ 
Again, skiU seems more important than tune m this admimstrau 

summarize, husbands of working wives can expect to ha'P 
more in the home and get less help themselves outside the horn 
except where tasks ate so technical in nature that the telauve c P 
tence of the two partners matters more than their availabihty. 
case of the working wife, therefore, requires further modification 
the general thesis to say that families differ in their division of la 
according to how easy it is for cither partner to do it. Ease is ® ' 

bination of time and skill. Another way of putting it would be to re- 
turn to the concept of resources. Tune is a resource for 
done. So is skill. Hence, the division of labor is determmed by 
comparative resourcefulness of the two partners in accomplishmg m 
necessary household tasks. ™nuire 

Unresponsive Husbands. Even for ordinary tasks whicn tvH 
little skill, more than time is needed. With most husbands, a w 
shortage of time is enough to get him to respond with 
husbands fail to respond despite clear evidence of need, 'pese ar 
deviant cases where the husband has no excuse but laziness 
sponsibility— and where the wife resents his inertia correspon g 
Where in the community are these inadequate husbands clus 
One place is the working-class Negro family. 5 at 

collar white husbands help out more around the house, ^ eg 
this occupational level do not, despite the fact that their wi 
most apt to be worWng out of the home. Rather than ^ 

needs of their wives, the husbands cling to ^ because 

(mean of 4.85 compared to 4.27 for whites). Could is 
their sense of masculinity is threatened un- 

In any case, their wives have to keep up their own tas 's 
aided. 
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But inadequacy is not confined to one * f”abof “n 

erally little relationship between power and the nicturc. In- 

the family, wife-dominant families present a as 

stead of Caspar Milquetoast submissively doing i 
the cartoons suggesUtis wife does far more househtfid t^^s than “y 
other type of wife (mean task tmance 
Negro wives, 5.92 for dominant white wives). _.,.,n»rs to carry 
mon assumption that powerful spouses compc ei P . nature 
out their bidding, and is further evidence of the non-coereive 

of marital power. u is the 

One possible reason why powerful wives ° 
same reason they ate powerful-— namely, the ma ^ decisions, 

bands. Where men are indecisive, women nius house- 

And if men are unable or unwUling to do their share ot me 

work, their wives must do it themselves. „„„rerful wives 

It is pertinent to recaU not only the “'.^ dded paradox 

powerless to motivate their husbands to work, vvorkin*^ out- 

that these hard-working wives are also more ap husbands’ as- 

side the home and therefore mote urgently nee i„in 5 another 

sistance. Perhaps this notion of inadequate hus works out- 

paradox. One would expect that the more Actu- 

side the home, the fewer tasks would be done y home mote 

ally the reverse is true. Those wives who wor ou si 
than 40 hours a week get the least help froni ® ^ overtime 

group of working wives. (Average task P® ° controlled on 

wives is 4.58 compared to 4.05 for other wor g mothers 

amount of work to be done at home ^ „cia!ized in task 

with S -mu orniin is also highly speciauz _ ^ 


mt of work to be done at •’om® *’7 ^ (.jalized in task 

preschool children.) This group is also nig y 1:~ wife’s 

allocation, reflecting anew the husband’s failure 

Such unresponsiveness contrasts with the ^“^P? m make up 
shown in Table 21 who take over so many tasks jj,g un- 

for their inability to work outside. This con ^ j m pc assisted 
pression that some wives whom one would ® P c (heir hus- 
at home are not, simply because of the unwilh S , jjj, dieir 
bands. Understandably, such wives are most dissaUsfied 

than time in determin- 

SkiU as a Resource. Skill is more important than 
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ing whether the husband or the wife will repair things and keep track 
of the finances. No other information on mechanical skill is available 
but bookkeeping ability can be gauged in various ways. For instance, 
whichever partner has more education keeps track of the money and 
bills (even when controlled on the husband’s occupational level) . 

Table 22 

Wife’s Financial Task Performance, by Husband’s Income 




HUSBAND'S INCOME 



Under 

i2fi00 

S3,000 

“4,999 

iSfiOQ 

-6,999 

97.000 

-9,999 

$10,000+ 

Wife's mean finandol 

task performonce * 

3.20 

3,32 

3.30 

3.11 

2.88 

Number of fomi/iet 

70 

181 

198 

83 

57 


* Keeping Iroclc «( th« mon«y and blU*. 

Of even greater significance, however, is the husband’s in- 
come. Once he gets above $7,000 a year and especially when he gets 
over $10,000, he assumes the financial responsibility more often. Be- 
low $7,000, most of the money goes for groceries and other subsist- 
ence items anyway. But when income exceeds this level, problems of 
investment and savings arise which swing insurance decisions to the 
husband. When money gets to be this plentiful and decisions about it 
conespondingly complicated, the successful husband’s extra expen- 
ence with money becomes doubly valuable. 

Changes in the Division of Labor 

The resources which the husband and wife bring to the family are 
partly skills acquired before the couple get married. Partly they are 
resources of time which the partners are able to contribute to mar- 
riage by default of external involvements or by intentional interest m 
the family. 

Role Differentiation. Still other differences between fanuUes stem 
from the internal dynamics of family living. One of these is a type of 
change which is likely to affect any group over the course of time^ 
gradually the members become specialists along differentiated bu 
complementary lines. 

When any new group of people first come together, there is a ^ 
riod of tentative trial-and-error searching out of the pattern of w o 
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wiU do what. At first, no one knows how his own 

those of other group members. If the tasks are s 

more necessity for various members of the group o ^ 

fore it is eventually discovered who is best at eac . be has 

are made, each person comes to F^orm ‘^s^ 

the greatest skUl and other resources. This p ^ ^nciple of least 

cializatiou results from what economists call .^tf'nd«fto perform 

effort” — ^whoever can get results with the least e o 

that task. He himself finds greatest satisfaction in g > 

Others more and more defer to his comfMitence. s 

an increasingly specialized role as time goes on. o Vtf»nd start — • 

In the ctse of the family, wle differendanon has a heaW^^ 
even for newlyweds. From early childhood, the n parents 

observed the standardized model of their own p lo-™ .gx lines, 

generally — the model of traditional role differen la i expUcit 

In the process of bemg brought up, there has "^“^Xrm 

training-^specially for the girl-for 1 n h7 So Ty both in- 

when she becomes a wife and mother m her o g , pre- 

formal and formal socialization, the husband an 
pared to enter marriage with similar expectauons about now r 
divide up their duties. . .apr,. k still something in 

Despite tMs preliminary * characterizes all new 

mamage of that initial tentativeness wme _„rtners bring to 

groups. For one thing, the 5°'f „7.^Soroe tasks crop 

marriage are not likely to coincide in every r p money and 

up which both partners expected to be their part- 

for example. Other tasks may be mutua y w expecta- 

uer— such as taking out the garbage. 2^2 and hauling 

hons produce a period of Alphonse-and-Gaston m & 
l^efore a settled pattern emerges. marriage completely 

Moreover, few modem young people com ^ell-trained the 

rehearsed in the tasks of keeping house. T ^^entation. The 
partners, the more they must engage m mu P j^^g^jandly ad- 
proverbial hard-as-a-rock first buns may wen ic change 

''Ice, collaboration in reading the recipe, or Likewise, hus- 

of cooks if he has been “baching^’* it before m before are apt to 
bands who have never repaired a broken lan^ ocsistance. 
find someone looking over their shoulder, pro e g 
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The coUaboration of young husbands and wives to ‘““j 

steni not only from their need for assistance but them “Pf “ 
doing new thtogs together. One of the charms of 
perience of doing things together for the first time, 
toes through the honeymoon into settmg up 
tually, the novelty wears off as the seasons roll aro ._p„^emess 
toe Even so there may stUl be a contomg stress “ 

for its own sake which keeeps the couple f /^ve 

a while lonaer By the toe that has worn off, children usually 
to impose new tasks on the couple, repeating the cycle of tentove e^- 
ploraLn and charming firsts with the added factor of * 

Lsband to coUaborate in meeting the peremptory n«ds o thtoany^ 
Eventually, however, the crisis of invasion by helpless c 
passes. Then nothing remains to prevent the principle of leM 
bom asserting itself fuUy. Novelty has gone. Competences have ton 
tested. The stress of household tasks wanes as children become 
performers instead of simply chores themselves. As 
ship, it may not have disappeared so much as changed its form, 
voung couples find companionship in doing the dishes 
dle-aged couples come to take each other for granted 
that they can appreciate each other’s work at separate as ■ 
longer is it necessary to work together to prove their love. 
been tested and accepted. Now they can express Uieir 
each one’s separate contribution to a complementary w o e. 
riage can now be symbiotic without having to be synchronous 
time. 


Tafa/e 23 

Rofe Specialization, by Stage in Cycle 


MEAN ROLE 
SPECIALIZATiON 
Childrearing stages: 


Childless stages: 


Childless couples: 


Honeymoon 

ATt 

(18) 


STAGE IN fAMIlV-lIfE CYCLE 

I? It 5^2 5.47 

i,22, t.34) l«) 

5.82 5-0® 


632 4J1 

(9) (28) 


5.13 

( 8 ) 
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Table 23 shows that the honeymoon period of role 
tion involves more sharing of tasks than any ^ ^ 

couples, the honeymoon period is followed quii^y y snpcializ- 
of the wife from work to housewifery, enabling her to P 

ing despite the newness of her tasks. As the chi ten e 
a burden and more of a resource, role differentiaUon between to 
band and wife increases at an accelerated pace, reac g 
when the wife has fully trained children at her spos , 
tired husband unlimited time to perform his own tas . respect 
Reteive Portldpaticn in Tasks. Similar trends 
to the amount of work done by each partner, although p 
and task performance are not identical phenomena. 

Table 24 

Relative Task Performance, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 


WIFE'S MEAN 
TASK 

FESFORMANCE 
Childrearing stagelr 


STAGE IN FAMItV-llFE CYCIE 
Frerchool P™.doi..c.n. Adal.i=.nl Unlavnch.d 
m . , kkh 5-53 . 


Chlldli 


leuitoges; 


Childless couples: 


Honeymoon 

4.55 

( 18 ) 


5.14 

( 122 ) 


5.00 

( 9 ) 


5.58 

( 134 ) 


5.11 

( 28 ) 


5J3 

( 95 ) 


525 

(8) 


5J6 
(58) 

Porfporenfof Refirea 
5.47 5.50 

( 83 ) ( 1 °^ 


( 9 ) 

"Whereas age of wife alone ^ves a ““°'!^!f^cycfe reflects 
the chan^g amount of work, stage in the schto children 

®ge, the wife’s employment, and the burden ° P .hows that the 
sulficiently to provide a clearer trend line. Ta jjpme_ However, 
young wife without children does the least wor , , jy pf her 

the coming of the first child does not depnve “ the in- 

husband’s assistance since she needs his help m j oldest 

creased demands of her new role as mother, y pattern, carry- 
^d gets into grade school, she settles into a Even when 

htg the main responsibility for tasks about e affects the 

the last child leaves, the ending of the mother role Y 
wile’s share in the performance of household tasks. 
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The inereasing role difierentiaUon with the 
largely a consequence o£ continued mteracUon ^ 
wife’s ^creasing share of household tasks reflects 
the decreased burden of children out of diapers “ schod 
the pressure off the husband to help out. So the need 
dhuLshes. At the same time, the chUdren themselves ° “ 

quire competence for doing chores, 

for getting^e housework done. Since the wife is the chief fbildrcM 
ing agent, the responsibility for org^bung and superroing 
ju^or partners falls to the wife. This results m shifung “ 

the responsibility of the household to the wife and away from th 
husband. 

The primary determinant of the shifting division of labor 
wife’s sex-linked childrearing role. What happens to the us 
under these circumstances is not clear. As he participates less 
less in household tasks, he also makes fewer famUy decisions. ^ 
the child-rearing span of years he seems to become^ increasin^y 
alienated from his family, leaving the family responsibility more 
more in the hands of his wife. ^ . 

Little is known, unfortunately, about what the middle-agea 
band does with the time he no longer invests in his marriage. A 
middle-class level, these are years when promotion often brings ne 
work responsibility, IGnsey (1948) finds that 
ment in extra-marital affairs increases in these same mi e 
Perhaps the increasingly estranged husband turns to o er 
in search of the companionship and understanding he loses a ^ ’ 
as his wife becomes preoccupied with the children. Wi 
classmen, one substitute may be TV. . :« her 

Whatever the fate of the husband, the wife’s absorption^ leave 
children results in serious discontinuity when they grow up ^ ^ 

home. Child-launching for the wife becomes a role crisis as 
retirement for the husband. Here is impetus for three tren 
are at work in Detroit to cushion the blow: ( 1 ) the t by 

mothering into the grandmother role; (2) the ^ partially 

the middle-aged housewife (Chapter Four); and (o; /that is 
Successful reLraheu of the husband-wife relationsinp once that 
all the wife has left (Chapters Six through Hght). 
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THE DIVISION OF LABOR IN AMERICAN MARRIAGE 

Feeding the family, cleaning the house, mowing the , 

ing broken things — these are the maintenance fanctioM ' 
be performed by the family in order to keep thinp going- , 

them — ^whether father, mother, or children is large y ® , 

convenience or economy of effort A few tasks, f, jj, 

bookkeeping, require skills which may not be distn ^ ® bv 

the famdy nor easUy learned. Hence they are best 
whoever has the technical know-how. Some tas , sue 
mowing and snow-shovelling require muscular strengtn 
fathers usually surpass their wives. . , „ot„re- 

But most household tasks are humdrum and mema 
the chief resource required is time. Usually the person wi jj 

dme is the wife — provided she isn’t working ® , , w 

she does work, the husband incurs a mor^ obbp ton 
out in what would otherwise be her exclusive task are . 
her he does unless he is unusually involved in his 
plain insensitive to his wife’s needs. He is also press 
duty when the wife has her hands full with the new 
tasks of caring for young children. j 

The rest of the time, though, husbands and ° work The 

cialists who complement rather than duplicate eac o er func- 

husband specializes in heavy and technical tasks, e wi 
tions corrlted with her role in life as ^bildbearer and chddream^r. 
Thus, each partner does different things which conm u e 
of the family as a whole. Each contributes from his ow involved 
the welfare of the total group — except where the wife ge 
in her childrearing role that her role as wife atrop 'os- _„mber 
stages of childrearing, the husband often becomes a marg 
of the family whose resources are turned elsewhme or e 
In general, the division of labor in the modern a y 

with the division of iabor in the traditional family. o r 

so much that contemporary Americans are conservative *0 P 
for they have altered their pattern of decision-ma mg ° . 

Bather the same bio-social reasons which shaped the “ ^ 

still supply differential resources which men an wo 
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marriage. But where resources differ from man to man or woman to 
woman, the modem family adjusts its division of labor accordingly. 
If it clings to traditional patterns under altered circumstances, the 
condemnation of spouse and observers alike is incurred. For the cri- 
terion which governs the contemporary division of labor is not custom 
but equity, arid an equitable division of labor depends on the resources 
of time, energy, and skill which each family member can contribute 
to the common task. 



Part Two 


FAMILY FUNCTIONS 
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marriage. But where resources differ from man to man or woman to 
woman, the modem family adjusts its division of labor accordingly. 
If it clings to traditional patterns under altered circumstances, the 
condemnation of spouse and observers alike is incurred. For the cri- 
terion which governs the contemporary division of labor is not custom 
but equity, and an equitable division of labor depends on the resources 
of time, energy, and skill which each family member can contribute 
to the common task. 
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The extent to which a family achieves its goals profoundly affects 
the degree of satisfaction the members feel. Satisfaction depends partly 
on the objective level of performance, e.g., the higher the family income, 
the greater the satisfaction with the standard of living, other things being 
equ^. But satisfaction is affected also by differences between the life one 
has and what one feels one ought to have. Those who achieve their goals 
feel more satisfied than those who don’t — even though the outside ob- 
server might see no objective difference between families. 

Goals and satisfactions do not remain static throughout life any more 
than actual behavior patterns do. Levels of aspiration rise as previous 
goals are achieved — or fall as they appear more and more hopeless. 
Young couples can be satisfied on very hltle income as long as the future 
looks bright. Changing circumstances bring new goals, new behaviors, 
and correspondingly greater satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

Family fimctions, therefore, have three facets — the goals the couple 
hope to achieve, the steps taken to reach them, and the kinds of feelings 
wluch come with success or failure. 



CHAPTER 



4 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTION 


AMERICANS ARE uncomfortable about the relation- 
ship between money and marriage. We believe that people should 
marry for love, not money. We frown on alien cultures which require 
a large dowry or a bride price in cattle. We are disgusted about for- 
eign parents who stress wealth and family background in choosing a 
bride for their son. We relish stories about rich gjrls marrying chauf- 
feurs — not because we envy his success in getting rich quick, but be- 
cause we admire her idealism in abandoning all for true love. For a 
“nation of capitalists” we are terribly romantic. 

Yet there are other sayings, too, that remind us that people can’t 
live on love alone. So, half apologetically we encourage our daughters 
to marry medical students and be wary of dates who flunk their exams, 
quit school, or have no ambition. 

Squeamishncss ends, however, when the wedding vows have been 
said. From that point on it is obvious to ncwIy^veds and relatives 
alike that money, job, and success arc hard facts of life. From then 
on, money matters. Promotions are big news. Bonuses arc something 
lo get excited about and bills something to worry about. 

How many of the other goals of marriage depend on money? It 
costs money to buy privacy for love, recreation for companionship, 
shoes for the children. Fundamentally, it costs money to stay alive, 
79 
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and postwar prosperity, they listed “the standard of living — ^the kind 
of house, clothes, car, and so forth” as the least valuable part of mar- 
riage when given a chance to choose among five aspects.^ Only 3 per 
cent of the Detroit wives felt the standard of living was the most viu- 
able aspect of marriage-in-general; 10 per cent chose it second; 15 
per cent third; leaving 71 per cent who did not see it as one of the 
three major values in being married. The farm wives gave an equally 
low place to this aspect of marriage. 

Wives who mention the standard of living first are largely those 
who can’t take it for granted. For them, the economic function is still 
a goal to be achieved rather than a present reality. 

For instance, 89 per cent of all wives who rank the economic 
function first are married to men earning less than $5,000 a year (the 
median income in Detroit). Similarly, wives of downward mobile men 
(who have failed to achieve the occupational level of their fathers) 
are doubly likely to be concerned about economic matters in mar- 
riage. 

How adequate a pay check is depends partly on its size in dollars 
and its size in comparison to the father-in-law’s standard. Important 
also, however, is how far it must be stretched. Not a single one of the 
childless young brides ranks money first in marriage — ^most of them 
are doubling the husband’s income anyway so that capital goods are 
rapidly accumulating. Mothers of grade school age children stress 
finances more often than any other group. At this point, most families 
have reached their maximum size, the children are growing rapidly 
(consuming more food and clothing) but aren’t old enough to bring 
in supplemental income. Sixty per cent of all wives who choose money 
first are concentrated at this one stage in the family life ttycle (com- 
pared to only 23 per cent of the total families). This suggests that 
the standard of living is a prominent goal for families whose pay 
checks least adequately cover family needs. For them, the economic 
function is under par and therefore important. They can’t afford to 
think about such luxuries as companionship. As for having children, 
they often have more than they want already. 

I. Afost often ranked first was "compaiuonship in doing things together 
with the husband"; next came "the chance to have children”; third, “the hus- 
band’s understanding of the wife’s problems and feelings"; and fourth, “the 
husband’s Mprcssioa of love and affection for the wife." 
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and the family has the basic responsibility for providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, for ail save the few unattached or institudonalized 
people in the world. Few Americans, however, are willing to settle 
for sheer survival. The American standard of living sets higher goab 
than keeping the wolf away from the door. In the “Advertising Age, 
more and more, costlier and costlier products make up the wished-for 
package. Americans are interested in living well, in enjoying life. 
They want to do “the right thin^’ for their children. They aren t 
greatly interested in saving money because ‘tyou can’t take it with 
you,” but they are greatly interested in the things that money wiil buy. 

Until they get married, most couples have no TV, no funuture, 
maybe no car, certainly no house. Every wed^g sets in motion 
another purchasing spree — so much so that the pages of the IKc// 
Street Journal gloat over predictions of the flood of new marriages 
in the coming years. Every couple goes into marriage hoping to have 
a good life — which means in part hoping to have a good Uving. 

The mjfln task of the economic function in marriage is to provide 
this living— to provide money which makes it possible to commandeer 
the goods and services consumed in family living. 

For the husband, the economic function is his main job in life. 
He spends most of his time at work, puts most of his energy into it, 
derives most of his satisfaction from it. High among those satisfac- 
tions for the average working man is the pay check which he brin^ 
home to be translated into purchases for the f amil y. 

To women, the economic function is less important. Their lives 
tend to be centered in the home, in bearing and rearing children, en- 
tertaining and risiting. If the pay check is adequate, they can take it 
for granted and concentrate on family relationships. Especiallv in 
limes of stable prosperity, attention mn shift from money matters to 
the ‘finer things of life,” to the use of leisure time in more enjoyable 
ways. 


THE ECONOMIC GOALS OF MARRIAGE 

Michigan families in 1955 took it for granted that a good income 
would come their way. After more a dozen years of wartime 
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America, it has increased productivity so fast that fewer and fewer 
farm families are needed. 

As a result of these changes, the economic function of the family 
rarely involves home production any more. Today, only farm families 
produce much for sale, and even in the country production for sub- 
sistence purposes is beginning to follow the urban decline. 


Subsistence Production 

Table 25 shows the sharp contrast between city and farm families 
at the present time. Hardly any wives sew any more, although twice 
as many farm women as city women make most of their dresses. 
Food-growing and preserving is the big area of difference between 
city and country. Partly this is due to the lack of land in the city. 
Families living in the heart of Detroit garden least of all, as would 
be expected. While few people in the whole metropolitan area raise 
very many vegetables, the average family in low-income suburbs man- 
age to rmse “some” of their vegetables. Presumably, they combine 
reasonable opportunity in the form of garden space with considerable 
need to economize. 

City families have an excuse not to grow vegetables (and if they 
don’t grow them, it’s less economical to can or freeze them). But what 
about baldng and sewing? Aren’t these just as possible for city fam- 
ilies as on the farm? Undoubtedly. But not as necessary. 

Farm-family income in Michigan (as in the United States as a 
whole) is low. The median income for the farm sample is about 
$3,000, hardly more than half the city median. 

Subsistence producUon helps to soften the economic blow for 
farm families. They don’t need as much cash if they can grow their 
own food. Conversely, if they can’t afford to buy food, home produc- 
tion becomes more urgent 

Saving Money vs. Making Money. Many city women would rather 
bring in income than reduce the need for it. By going to work, they 
have more purchasing power for store goods, and less time for home 
production, especially when working more than a forty-hour week 
(see Table 26). 

It is understandable that working wives would have less time to 
make things at home, since they do less housework in general. Tlic 
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Money is rarely the chief goal in marriage for American wives. 
Nevertheless, the need for money is always there, ready to assume 
prominence whenever it is not adequately met. 


MEETING THE ECONOMIC NEEDS OF THE FAMILY 

In the preindustrial era, families didn’t depend on money income 
but produced their own goods and services. Famihes were the orig^ 
business enterprise. By comparison, the corporation is Johnny-com^ 
lately. Even today, the economy of many countries rests on a broad 
base of family-style production, with a sprinkling of industries on top. 

Americans tend to think first of the family farm when they think 
of family production. But the world has seen many other types of 
family enterprise. Fishing, weaving, pottery-making, and most other 
crafts were family centered from the beginning. The underdeveloped 
countries of the world are still primarily dependent on family produce 
tion. Even as industrialized a country as Japan produces many cloth 
and paper products in home industries. 

In the West, cottage industry was a passing phase in the industrial 
revolution. The steam en^e was so bulky that it could not be de- 
centralized into small producing units — so the factory came into e^ 
istence, pulling family members out of the home to work, Althoug 
mcchamzation of agriculture has not destroyed the family farm m 

Table 25 

Subsistence Production in City and Farm families 

FAM/UES PRODUCING 
"MOST" OR "Atl" 

OF EACH ITEM* PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


CHy Form 

good* 5596 7996 

Summ«rv»gtiobU» 9 8^ 

Conn«d,fru«nfoodi 7 74 

Dr«u«» 7 tS 

Numbtr toffl>C«i 731 t78 


• tKlprocol p«n«nlos«« e( fo»rHr.*» half or Uii of lh» »<>'"• •••p* ^ 

melnlng *5 p*t c«nt of eiiy fomllict boko half or Uti of lh*lr ccL*«. cooU»». ono 
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the country but are either impossible or not worth the effort in the city. 
The proverbial rural hoe has been superseded by the urban can- 
opener. 

Today home production for the city wife is an optional aspect of 
her role rather than a necessary one. If it is valuable, the value is not 
primarily money saved, but a feeling of personal creativity for herself 
and perhaps of superior quality for the family consumers. If this is 
true, then home production has largely ceased being an economic 
function in the city and almost deserves to be classified as recreation 
— a hobby to be pursued when the wife feels like it and has time. 

Table 28 

Subsistence Production, by Stage in Familydife Cycle 
MEAN 

st/asrsTENce 

PRQDUCrtON STAGS IN FAMtlY^UFS CYCLE 

Childrearing stages: Preschool Preodofeseenf Ado/escenf Un/ounefiecl 




3.96 

4.02 

4.15 

4.48 



(130) 

(140) 

(101) 

(56) 

Childless stog«s: 

Honeymoon 




Posfparenlol Peflred 


3J4 




3.91 4.82 


(19) 




(89) (11) 

Childless couples: 


3.18 

3.72 

3J0 




(11) 

(29) 

(10) 



The stages in the family-life cycle reflect the factors affecting the 
minor variations in urban home production (see Table 28). The 
young wife without children is too busy working outside the home 
to do very much at home. The mother of young children is home but 
preoccupied with more urgent tasks and still does less than average. 
Only the family with older children produces much at home and some 
of this is probably done by the children themselves. The questionnaire 
asked how much is produced “at home” and not simply “by the wife.” 
Perhaps mothers of teen agers give their daughters a few baking les- 
sons in preparation for marriage. Perhaps, too, mothers of adult 
children turn to home production as a substitute for the emotional 
satisfaction they don't get from their husbands. 

On the whole, the data from Detroit reflect the striking decline in 
home production in modem America — so great that it has largely lost 
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Table 26 

Subsistence Production, by Wife's Employment Status 
EXTENT OF WIFE'S EMPLOYMENT 

Z72 2^ 

75 21 

■ ,h,. = ..,.n.p=,n. .c... -n.„ of ".on,." horn. p.~lpaion 

and 4.04 ii lh« meon lor lh« total whit* lampi*. A hiflh »cor* m*an» mor* production. 

difference between wves who work full time and those who dont 
work at all is not so great as ml^t be expected, however. The degree 
of similarity reflects the marginal place which home production (K- 
cupies in the work of the average city housewife. Only when the wife 
works overtime is she so hard pressed that she can’t do somewhere 
near the normal amount of baking. As for other types of production, 
most dty wives do none of them at all. 

The consistently low volume of subsistence production in the aty 
helps to explain why it isn’t closely related to ^e economic need of 
the household. 


Meon subsistence 

production* 4.16 

Number of foml/ie* 486 


3J3 

26 




Table 27 

Subsistence Production, fay Husband's Income, for Non*working 
Wives Only 


Mean subsistence 
production 

Number of families 


HUSBAND'S INCOME 


Under SMOO S5,000 S6.000 $7,000 
$3,000 -4.999 -5.999 -6.999 -9,99P 


$10,0004* 


427 4.12 
30 121 


4.64 3.83 

94 69 


421 3-^ 

84 76 


Table 27 shows a 2 igzag pattern of ups and downs in subsistence 
production from one income group to another. This su^ests that 
producing things at home is no longer an important way of improving 
the family’s economic position under urban conditions. 

So uneconomic has it become to try to produce food at home that 
even farm families and foreign families who move to the city engage 
in very little subsistence production there. Not that these are lost arts, 
migrant and immigrant wives probably learned the necessary skills 
from their mothers. Rather, food growing and processing pay off id 
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from 6 to 10 per cent, while specialization and technical development 
increased the proportion of professionals in the labor force from 4 to 
7 per cent (Freedman, 1956). The opening up of better jobs creates 
opportunities for upward mobility which many Americans achieve 
and to which even mote aspire. 

In Detroit, very few men have followed in their fathers’ footsteps. 
When the present husbands’ occupations are compared in prestige 
with their fathers’ jobs a generation ago, only 31 per cent have re- 
mained even approximately stable.” However, not aH of the remainder 
have succeeded in moving upward. Indeed, the 33 per cent who have 
moved down is almost as large as the 37 per cent moving up. There- 
fore, the major fact about Detroit is not that so great a preponderance 
of men have moved upward but rather that enough have done so to 
provide a model for the rest 


Tabte 29 


MobllilY Aspirations and Expectations, by Age of Wife 




/4C£ 0^ WIFE 




Undergo 

30-39 

40-^9 

50-59 

60-f 

Husband has 

aspirations 

66% 

48% 

36% 

22% 

8% 


(1^) 

(202) 

014) 

(85) 

(40) 

Wife's neon expectation 
of husband's mobility 

chances* 

3.43 

3.45 

3.17 

2.25 

1.67 


(92) 

(94) 

(36) 

(16) 

(3) 


^ * if lh« wife b«llevat her hutband‘% chances of svcceeding in hit mobility atpirationt ora 
certain" he (t scored 5.00; "go«xl" = 400; "50/50" =* 3.00; "poor" » 2.00; "none" 
1.00. Numbers in parentheses thoty the number of famriies on which percentoges and meant 
ore based. 


People sometimes think that the days of widespread occupational 
mobility have passed in the United States. In Detroit, at least, this 
Isn’t so. The younger generation (those under forty) have already 
achieved as much upward mobility as their elders, and by the end 
of their careers may even surpass them. At least they hope to. 

2. The comparison is with the father's “usual occupation while your hus- 
band was growing up." Occupations which varied within five points up or down 
on the prestige scale of the National Opinion Research Center were classlilcd os 
stable for all practical purposes. 
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its economic character except for families who still live on the land 
where ease of producdon helps meet financial pressures. 

In the city, the way to achieve a high level of living is not to pro- 
duce your own, but to participate in a larger division of labor than 
the family itself provides. The result of the abandonment of subsist- 
ence producfion is not economic loss but a higher standard of living 
than would otherwise be possible. The industrial worker particip^s 
in a complex organization which is able to produce types of goods 
which home production could never even approximate. 

The Mobility Aspirations of the Husband 

The main person expected to take an outside job is tbe husband. 
Just as in primitive societies the wife stayed home to tend the fire and 
care for the children, so today the wife is still involved during much 
of her life in household responsibilities. 

A man’s job is not a static thing. Most men go through significant 
changes in their rates of pay — ^if nothing else — during their careers. 
Men who start “on the ground floor” when they are young acquire 
seniority which enables them to be upgraded into belter-paying jobs. 
The stockroom boy sometimes becomes a buyer, the man on the line 
a foreman. 

At the begimung of their work histories, most men hope to get 
ahead in one way or another. To do so is to be able to serve the 
needs of the family more fully, to meet the economic goals of the fani- 
ily more quickly. Hence, the mobility aspirations of the male Ameri- 
can symbolize both his own and his dependents’ economic goals. 

Mobility serves a dual role in the life of the man. It is partly a 
means to a higher standard of living. But it is also evidence of pet" 
sonal success — a rewarding self-validation. 

Upward mobility is the great American dream. Whereas in many 
parts of the world, the ideal son follows in his father’s footsteps, the 
American ideal is to move beyond the father’s achievements. To a 
remarkable extent, upward mobility is actually achieved. Primarily* 
this results from the steady expansion of the American economy. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1950, mechanization dropped the percentage of un- 
skilled workers in the American labor force from 21 per cent to 17.5 
per cent and fanners from 32 per cent to 12 per cent. At the s^e 
time, the growth of large corporations increased managerial positions 
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from 6 to 10 per cent, while specialization and technical development 
increased the proportion of professionals in the labor force from to 
7 pet cent (Freedman, 1956). The opening up of better jobs creates 
opportunities for upward mobility which many Amencans achieve 

and to which even more aspire. , . .. » r 

In Detroit, very few men have followed in their fathers o p . 
When the present husbands’ occupations are compared m prestige 
with their fathers’ jobs a generation ago, only 31 f ^ 
mained even approximately stable.^ However, not all of 
have succeeded in moving upward. Indeed, the 33 per cent who hiwe 
moved down is almost as large as the 37 per cent ““"“S “P 
fore, the major fact about Detroit is not that so great a 
of men have moved upward but rather that enough have done so to 
provide a model for the rest- 

Tab!e 29 

Mobility Aspirations and Expectations, by Age of Wife 
age of wife 


Under 30 30-39 40-49 50-59 60+ 


Husband has 
ospiratlons 

Wife's mean expectation 
of husband's mobility 
chances* 


66 % 

(140) 


3.43 

(92) 


48% 

( 202 ) 


3.45 

(94) 


36% 

(114) 


3.17 

(36) 


22% 

(85) 


2.25 

(16) 


8% 

(40) 


1.67 

(3) 


. 1. c j*. of ioeceeding m his mobility ospirotions ore 

*11 the wife believes her huifaonds^nws ^ ^ ^ ^ "none" 

r- *. ....b.r .i fo-m.. - 

People sometimes think that the days of widespread occupational 
mobUity have passed in the United States, to Detroit, at least, tins 
isn’t « The vounner generation (those under forty) have already 
acldevtd as much upward mobiUty as their eldem, and by the end 
“c^ee” may Ln surpass diem. At least they hope to. 

i. wiih ihe faUiei’s “usual occupation while your hus- 

2. The companson J? n, ^Uch varied within five poinu up or down 

band was growing up. ^cupa _ Research Center were classified as 
on the presage scale of the rtauo r 
stable for all practical purposes. 
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The pervasiveness of mobility aspirations in young Americans is 
visible in Table 29. At the beginning of marriage, almost everyone is 
not only ambitious but optimistic. As time passes, however, goals are 
either achieved or seem increasingly inaccessible. Lite does not begin 
at forty tor Detroiters as far as mobility is concerned. If success has 
not been achieved by that time, it’s almost too late. After forty, most 
couples give up hoping for new occupational fields to conquer an 
even those who sfiU hope become Roomier and gjoomier. 

Since forty is the age at which expectations fall to fifty-fifty ‘tnd 
aspirations become relatively rare, the analysis of mobility needs to 
be focused on couples under that age. 

Table 30 

Type of Mobilify Des/red, by Husband's Occupation 
(for Wivet Under 40 Yaort Old) 


TYPE OF MOBILITY 
DESIRED 

HUSBAND'S OCCUPATION 

Blue COlUS WHITE COUAR 

I.W Nigh 1«» HIgll 

Premetien 

Sams workbgt 

16% 

14% 

32% 

32% 

Indepandent 

2 

7 

14 

11 

New work 

Now work and 

15 

17 

9 

1 

independont 

16 

9 

7 

5 

Unknown by wife 

8 

14 

4 

4 

Nona 

43 

3? 

35 

47 

Tofol 

100 

100 

101 

100 

Number of fomi/fes 

109 

80 

57 

96 


Types of Aspirations. What is involved in mobility aspirations is 
revealed more concretely in Table 30. The most common desire in 
corporation-donunaled Detroit is to be promoted. The remaining 
three types of mobility are less popular than promotions, interesting 
less than 10 per cent of the population apiece. 

White- and blue-collar workers have significantly different ambi- 
tions. Promotions as a line of advancement are desired most often by 
office and junior management personnel. Even after age forty, sales 
and clerical workers continue hoping that the company will move 
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them ahead. Low-white-collar workers also are least likely to have 
no mobility aspirations than other workers. 

Since they already have valuable skills, white-collar workers sec- 
ondarily consider going into business for themselves. Semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers with little to offer the general public rarely have 
this ambition. 

For blue-collar workers, going into business on their own is more 
apt to require getting into a new line of work. Because such mobility 
often requires both training and capital, it is especially difBcult to 
achieve. Many times it is a fanciful daydream, unlikely ever to be 
realized. Blue-collar workers similarly, but less ambitiously, often 
want to get a new type of job with an employer — one which can’t be 
classified simply as a promotion because of the shift in duties. Shift- 
ing to new work for someone else is especially distasteful to the high- 
white-collar man. If he is to go into a new line of work, at least he’d 
like it to be on his own. The big split in career aspirations between 
white-collar and blue-coUar men is between men who are satisfied 
with their skills but not with their opportunities, and those whose 
great need is to acquire more skills.* 

Pressures for Mobility, Mobility aspirations are inspired by a 
man’s reference group. Differential reference groups can be seen 
where the husband has already moved from his father’s occupational 
level or has married someone from such a different level. Young 
husbands who have already outstripped their fathers tend to establish 
themselves in white-collar occupations where they can rely on pro- 
motions for further advancement. By contrast, men who have slipped 
downward are more interested in changing to completely new lines 
of work, perhaps to regain the success their fathers had. 

The same kind of contrast exists between men who many up and 
those who marry down. Where the wife’s family background is higher 
or where a farm boy marries a city girl, there are frequent aspirations 
to get into new lines of work. Is this because ambitious young men 
seek high-status wives or because such wives put pressure on their 
husbands to measure up to their fathers’ achievements? In either case, 

3. A majority of the latter arc aiming for the very top. Fifty*aine per cent 
of those interested in changing occupational levels arc classified as aiming for 
hi^.whitc-collar occupations. (Partly this is inherent in the ciassihcaUoa of 
tnosi sclf-cmpIoycd persons as “entrepreneurs.") 
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the wife’s occupational background seems to set the standard for the 
husband. Lack of aspiration is rare among this group after forty as 
well as before, suggesting a continuing orientation to the father-in- 
law’s example. 

Farm women who marry city men find it especially difficult to 
explain what kind of improvement the husband would like to make. 
Perhaps for them the whole world of urban occupations is too strange 
to be comprehenable. 

In Detroit, as elsewhere in the United States, white-collar jobs are 
unmistakably more desirable than blue-collar jobs. As a result, men 
who achieve white-collar jobs tend to be satisfied with them or to rely 
on the career lines they offer to achieve advancement. Young blue- 
collar workers, however, begin their marriages with the hope that 
they too may climb the ladder of success. Sometimes their hope is 
realized, but often the paths to advancement are already closed by 
the time a man gets married — for few married men pull up stakes 
and go to college or even to night school to train themselves. The 
hopelessness of mobility aspirations dawns rapidly as the years go by. 
This is one aspect of settling down to marriage — in disillusionment or 
pride, as the case may be. Disillusionment is likely to result in dis- 
satisfaction with the standard of living. But if the husband is doing a 
better job than ever before of brining home the bacon, the result is 
apt to be satisfaction and high self-esteem. 

The Wife's Role in the Husband's Mobility 

Most of the occupational success or failure of the husband de- 
pends on him alone. Nevertheless, the kind of wife he has is not always 
irrelevant, WiUiam H. Whyte, Jr. (1951), claims that more and more 
corporations arc scrutiniring the wives of potential executives in order 
to screen out those who would be liabilities. In addition to being in- 
nocuous, arc there positive things a wife do to help her husband 
get ahead? Is there any truth to the old saying that “behind every 
successful man there stands a woman”? If so, is her function to inspire 
her husband by her glamor? Or her words? Or to assist in some more 
tangible way? 

Some wives arc completely at a loss to answer a question like this, 
but most wives conceive of themselves as somehow relevant to the 
husband’s potential success (see Table 31). 
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TaMe 31 

Wife's Ro/e in Husband's MobHUy. by Urban and Ratal Occupations 
WIFE'S MOBILITY ROLE HUSBAND'S OCCUPATION 

aiUE COLLAR WH/IE COLLAR FARMER 

13 ^ S 70 . 


1. Colloborative ^ , 3 

7 2 3 * 

2. Employment ^ 

3. Supportivo 23 4 

a. Encouragement *^^0 8 ^ ^ 

b. ConiiderateneM ^ ^ ^4 ^ 

c. Advice J 3 6 '0 0 

d. Entertainment ® 

4. Peripheral ii 10 

a. Hou..wo,k 20 18 '3 11 ^ 

B. Thiifl 2 4 

'• ^'”‘''"5 ,Z 99 100 too 100 

Toto/ 37 ^40 178 

Number of fomi/ies 1^8 

The answer for farm wives is clear-cut: they are direct 
in the farm operation-doing chores, run^g A 

tractor, etc. M^st farm wives give not sunply one but two wa:^s th y 
help their husbands (but only first answers are ^ 

The urban group most clearly comparable to fo^ wives th 
wives of smaU businessmen and independent 

half of whom report similar collaboration m ^ ^ ^ much 

(see Gold and Slater, 1958). Most urban wives, 
farther removed from their husbands’ careere. a > 

wives often feel completely irrelevant to the hus ^ ^ 

For those city wives who do make some sort o con 
forms stand out. Simply being a good housekeei«r ^“4 

band’s meals, caring for his clothes, etc.) is emphasized l^y 1^-sta^ 
women, especially Negro women. On the other hand. Gold ^d Slmer 

find that wives of white-collar bureaucrats concentrate 

ing the husband’s efforts to get ahead. Such “/g” 

mon with young wives who still hope the husband wiU 3u^u^ E 
couragement is W °£ ^11 (40 per cent) "otg 

want To get out on their own and into a tyP^ °£ 
wives also concentrate on saving money, perhaps for the husbands 
use in launching his own business. 
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Comparison of different age groups suggests that an historical 
trend may be at work. Whereas young wives are apt to play an en- 
couraging role, women in their forties often collaborate with their 
husband (15 per cent) while those over sixty stress housework (29 
per cent) . The latter group exempliffes a “tra^tional’* role for women. 
Those in their forties may be interpreted as “femimsts.” The young 
ones under thirty who provide so much encouragement to their hus- 
bands (32 per cent) may be thought of as “neo-traditional,” i.e., as 
reoriented to the home but with less stress on housework as such and 
more on emotional support for the husband.* 

Negro wives stress earning and saving money. Entertai ni ng busi- 
ness associates and potential clients, on the other hand, is clearly a 
high-status role wWch not a sin^e Negro wife mentions. 

That advice and “considerate” noninterference are in some re- 
spects polar opposites is suggested by the relationship to the husband’s 
power. The more powerful the husband, the more often the wife ex- 
plicitly avoids worrying him or making demands on him. The more 
powerful the wife, however, the more apt she is to advise him about 
his job and how he can get ahead. When asked about their mobility 
role, powerful wives often refer to such sources of their own power 
as the fact that they work outside the home. On the other hand, they 
often feel they can do nothing to help the husband and ^ve him con- 
spicuously little emotional support. In their opinion, his mobility 
chances are rather slight, perhaps because the aggressiveness he lacks 
at home is also missing at work. 

Parallel Careers. Working wives exhibit three different patterns in 
relation to the husband’s mobility (see Table 32). Negro maids and 
factory workers are working wives par excellence in the sense that 
they stress the value of their work to the husband more often than 
other working wives (29 per cent vs. 5.4 per cent) Working women 
never mention thrift as a contribution except at low-status (blue- 
collar) levels where money is generally so short that it must be care- 

4. The terminology here is Morris Janowitz’s. Only research in future 
decad^ will be able to distinguish how much of these age differences is due to 
historical trends and how much to life cycle changes. 

5. The 2 per cent of non-wor k in g wives who mention working are refenins 
to previous employment 
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Tabfo 32 

Wife's Role in Husband's MobiWy, by Wife's Occupation 


WIFE'S MOBILITY ROLE 


1. Colloboraiivo 

2. Employment 

3. Supportivo 

a. Encouragement 

b. Consideroteneu 

c. Advice 

d. Entertainment 

4. Peripheral 

a. HouMwork 

b. Thrift 

c Nothing 
Totof 

Number of foml/ie* 


WIFE'S OCCUPATION 
BLUE COLLAR WHITE COLLAR 


10 % 

4 

33 

2 

4 

2 


4 

33 

100 

51 


lotv 

10 % 

3 

24 

10 


26 

99 

58 


High 

22 % 

6 

17 

6 

17 


33 

101 

18 


NONE 

8 % 

2 

26 

7 

4 

4 

17 

3 

29 

100 

455 


fuUy guarded by the wife if the husband is to accumulate a business 

““ Aftiie other extreme from blue-coUar women me b““ness ^d 
professional women. They should probably . l^b^lcd cmee 

Lmen,” because they have usuaUy had special ‘XZh 

and may even be interested in it enough to 
the chilZaring years. They often eoUaborate 

managing a retil business or as cZ 

though they deprecate housework as such (an P™ ^ by 

siderable domestic help), they do a lot of bus- 

the husband’s own carLr. They relatively seldom encourage &e hm 

band to get ahead and correspondingly often help beca^rthis b 
because ^e husband is already so successful, but also because this 

an equalitarian relationship of two matched careere. .mnlovrnent 
Les and clerical work is the most popular f of 

for American women. It avoids the unpleasan ™ profes- 

factory jobs but doesn’t require the ;?:Hdle class women 

sionalVork. Hence, it is the sort of work to XXt™^here low- 
turn most easily until the childmn come or mr y 'women and 
white-collar wives are quite different from tt*-rnnorarv” working 
more like non-working wives. They may be t p rary 
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wives whose orientation is toward the housewife role. Table 32 shows 
that both wives with low-white-coUar jobs and those currently without 
jobs stress their housewifely contributions of housework, encourage- 
ment and noninterference, and play down employment itself. Presum- 
ably, the role transitions of such women into and out of tlie labor 
market are relaUvely smooth. 

Patterns of Assistance, The various ways the wife helps her hus- 
band get ahead cluster in certain social strata. ( 1 ) The collaborative 
pattern applies only to families which have their own business-— 
whether farm, store, or office. These wives work directly with their 
husbands to increase the collective profits. Because their contribution 
is so tangible, they have less need to provide more subtle emotional 
support and encouragement for their husbands. (2) Also tangible but 
noncoUaborative is the working wife pattern of wives of Negro blue- 
collar workers who go to work in order to supplement the husband’s 
income, perhaps helping him accumulate enough money to get started 
in a little business of his own. (3) The supportive pattern of young, 
high-status housewives provides emotional support and encourage- 
ment for the husband and uses the home as a place of entertainment 
for his associates and prospects. (4) Finally, the peripheral pattern, 
characteristic of old and low-status couples, secs relatively little that 
the wife can do to help except keep house for him. Since his work is 
functionally remote from the home and his chances for mobility slight 
anyway, she feels little if any connection with his career pattern. 

Assistance or Reinforcement? Evaluating the wife’s role is difficult. 
How much does her activity really help the husband’s chances? Does 
his promotion depend so much on his own performance that the kind 
of wife he has makes very little difference anyway? 

An independent report from the husband on the value of his wife’s 
assistance is needed. Unfortunately, we didn’t even ask the wife to 
estimate her own effectiveness. Nevertheless, some assumptions can 
be made. If the wife feels that her life is completely irrelevant to her 
husband’s mobility, tins indicates less vitality in this aspect of mar- 
riage than if she feels that she makes some kind of contribution. On 
the other hand, since some men are too old to advance further, even 
this interpretation must be made carefully. 

Table 31 suggests that working-class marriages function least in 
this respect (since a majority of wives feel they can either do nothing, 
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or nothing but housework). High-white-collar fairuUes are strongest 
in the city from this point of view— and farm families even stro g . 

Table 33 

Mobility Expectations, by Wife's Mobility Role 


Wife's mean expectation 
of husband's mobility 
chances 

Number of famitias 


(Aspirant Fomilies Only) 

WIFE'S MOBILITY ROLE 

CaUaboralivo Emptoymenl* Supportive 


3.10 

20 


4.50 

4 


3.41 

126 


Peripheral 


2.86 

93 


Numaer or ramiiies 

. Ih. „u„b.r ol CO... of wi... .p.cil/io. ..opto,o..„> o. .h.ir chi.f n,obili., ro . 
small to be discussed. ... 

Table 33 makes possible a finer differenU^tion 
based on the husband’s probable mobihty. oe Probably 

wifely activities are most effective in boostmg S husband’s 

not. Lther, it seems to reflect the mobility chances of the husbanos 

"'husband’s chances of mobility are less where wWes 

play the peripheral roles which characterize 1°^ ^ 

Because the opportunity for mobility is poor, the wife 

^"^M^d“ptimism are women who contribute ^ wor^g 

their husbands. These independent entreprenems are 

whose chances for further “j^^^any^coUaboradve 

from chain stores and large industnes. T „rnnmT either immi- 

wives are first generation American ^are p^tteni 

grants or older Amencans, a symptom or 

of neighborhood grocery stores ^ rising star is 

The type of wife who has her wagon hi is tvnicallv a 

the one ^se contribution is supporUve. Her ku ^ W 

professional man or the executive of a large ^ clients and 

L is clear and promising. The wife ^d 

offer occasional advice, but to a large ext ^ g. ^ 

undemanding, playing not the role ® , “ orking outside the 

economically productive, either m the sen Hiffprpntiated from 

home or producing at home. Her role is s a^ y respon- 

the husband’s but symbiotic with it. He came 
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sibiUty for the famUy’s standard of Uring and is his o™ pace-setter tn 
upward mobihty. But in everything he does he has the acuve mteres , 

the moral support, and the confident appreciation of his wife. 

This attitude of confidence is visible in the mobihty opunusm of 
wives whose husbands have appreciably more educatioii tlum toey do 
(mean 3.30) and wives who married up occupationally (3.D J. 
also appears in optimism about men who have already ouktnppea 
their fathers (3.44). As far as such wives are concerned, notlung 


succeeds like success.” , 

Some o£ this faith m “superman” husbands is naive. There is no 
reason to believe that men who many down educationally or occu- 
pationally gain extra chances of success thereby. Indeed, the 
discussion of reference groups suggested that such men might even 
less ambitious. Extra confidence therefore reflects the wife’s relation- 
ship to her husband. 

If the husband has already proven his ability to move ahead, a 
supportive role by the wife is appropriate. If the wife’s confidence m 
her husband’s ability stems only from her own sense of dependence on 
him, it nevertheless has certain consequences for the way in wHch she 
treats him — with respect, deference, loyalty, and support — i.e., en- 
couragement and consideration. 

On the other hand, if the wife is superior to the husband in edu- 
cation or background she tends to put achievement pressure on him 
but deprecates his ability to arrive at the goals she sets for him. Such a 
wife is unhappily domineering in contrast to the serene confidence and 
enthusiasm of the dependent wife of the successful man. 

In between wife-dominance and husband-dominance are equah- 
tarian marriages created by dual-income and collaborative situauons. 
The equalitarian wife is modest in her expectations of her husband, 
neither exaggerating nor deprecating his chances. 

In general, answers to the question, “What have you tried to do to 
help your husband along in his work?” disclose more about the wife s 
relationship to the husband than they do of tangible assistance in the 
husband’s mobility. The reason a woman stands behind a successfm 
man is not so much in order to make him succeed as because that s 
the kind of man a woman likes to stand behindl This is not to dismiss 
the wife’s role as meaningless but to describe it as negligible in wm- 
parison to the personal achievement motive and occupational skills o 
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the husband. All other things being equal, the wife’s 

difference could make a difference in a man s morale and mo>nhty. 

But aU other things are not equal, so that who man is beco^ 

more important than who his wife is-£rom the 

nomic system. And it is the economic system that determmes occ 

pational mobU^. ge^ however, what the wife does to 

in his work role is a sensitive indicator of how ey 
other, what they mean to each other, what they do ^ fm". 
The nagging whe who undermines her husbands ^ 

portantly from the appreciative wife who 

^e wifL attimde and behavior in relation to the ^“^“d s chief 1 
in life do much to shape his conception of 

She is the mirror in which he sees himself amirtM 

or detracting distortions become his image o ■ events 

Nelson Foote (1956) calls his “audience” whom he tells of the events 

of his work life and who listens or turns a deaf ear. 

Table 34 

Wife's Mobility Role, by Informative Companionship 

(extreme calegorle* only) 

W/fE'S MOBIUrr ROtE ''j/lLs" WOr/£VEN7S 


Collaborative ^ 3 

Employment ^ 21 

Supportive ^2 ^9 

Peripherol ,^0 '“I 

Toio* ,.5 39 

Number of famine* 

Table 34 supports the conception of “j^sband^s 

husband’s work narrative. Supportive wives , wives sel- 

work experiences relatively “ 3^’/34 reflects the theme 

dom do. The coincidence between Tables 3 ^ in aflarmative 

of this discussion: the mobility of the husban is ^ jjjjng audi- 

support by the wife. The wife in die 

ence for the husband. But in economically , husband’s 

husband’s failure is reflected in mutual estrang about 

work role from the wife. He ceases to commumcate with 
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work events, and she ceases to find relevant ways o£ 

work role. When this happens m relation to the husbmd s 

portant role in file, it signifies a profound estrangement mdeed. 


Working Wives 

Only a small proportion of working wives take a job in order to 
help their husband’s occupational prospects. Most do so to suppl - 
ment his income. This is the chief urban equivalent of the farm wite 
subsistence production of vegetables and chickens. 

In recent years the number of married women playing this eco- 
nomic role has been rapidly increasing. In 1940 only 15 per o 
American wives were working, compared to 24 per cent in 195 ^ 

28 per cent in 1955 at the time of this study (Taeuber, 1958). Al- 
though city wives usually work more often than the national avera^, 
only 24 per cent of the Detroit wives were employed in 1955. The 
lower rate may be due to the relatively high income of Detroit hus- 
bands. Michigan farm wives also work less than the national fann 
average, only 9 per cent being employed. Though the income of 
Michigan farmers is low compared to Detroit, it is high compared to 
typical American farm income. Hence, there is less economic pres- 
sure on both the dty respondents and the farm respondents to go to 
work than there would be in many parts of the United States. 

Why do farm wives work less often than city wives when they are 
so short of money? Lack of job opportunities in the country an 
transportation problems for getting into town are two obstacles. 
Whether as cause or effect, farm wives turn instead to greater home 
production, carrying a larger share of household tasks and collaborat- 
ing with the husband in his farm operations. 


Table 35 


Wife's Emp/oyment Sfafus, by Husband's Income 


WlfFS EMPtOYMrNT 

UnJer 

$3fi00 

HUSBAND'S INCOAtr 
S3A)00 $Sfi00 $7/300 

-4,999 -6.999 -9,999 

Porter fulltime 

24% 

19% 

16% 

13% 

Over-time 

8 

5 

1 

2 

Not employed 

68 

76 

83 

85 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number of families 

71 

184 

199 

88 


$ 10 , 000 + 

s% 

0 

95 

100 

57 
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Economic Pressures. Within the city, the evidence for “onomic 
pressure as the primary motive in the employment of 
is clear. Table 35 shows that six times as many wives 
tom income bracket as in the top. with regular 
over, working long hours (over forty hours a week) is especiaUy co 

centrated where the economic need is greatest. ^nmnarinv 

This evidence of economic pressure is “7v^ef 

Negro and white families. Thirty-one per ‘ °e gi^ce 

are employed, compared to only 22 per cen o difference 

all the wi4s interviewed are Uving with their 
in employment is not due to desertion (at east 

the low pay and irregularity of Negro ^““^Neffo 

„■ i... 1. 'I* ““ “ f.s“ 

working wives put in more than forty 

per cent of white working wives. , . , 

Thus Negro wives are more apt to to wo A m the pl^ 

—and when they do work. *®y.P“* “ husband’s inadequacies, 
ends meet. In addition to t,ng hours reflect the low 

the Negro workmg wife s ^ ® ^ j ^le white working 

status of the jobs she , ^^■^/"X t^Tclfrical) , only 19 pet 
wives have white-coUm 1°^ latter have bottom 

cent of the Negroes do. More th „_j:noiv low hourly wages. 
smtuslow-blue-coUarjobs wi^^o^^P^^^^^^^^^ ^ ,uch 

Smndards of Wmon. A rises, its ade- 

forces the wife to go to wort A m ^ standard of 

quacy depends jjjjereirt from the husband’s, her evalu- 

comparison. If her “ jjders correspondingly. One index 

ation of the need for more mo ^ ^ education of the husband 

of differential standaris is "P® ? ,j,an the husband, the chances 

and wife. If the wife h^ f “ iaeome and less apt to go to 
arc she wUl be unusuaUy sa ^ education than he, 

work hcrseU. On the olhc ’ „siye tastes than he can satisfy, 
she has probably ,{ trsupplcmcnt what she feels is an 

She wiU tend to “ 1° economic pressure is motivating cmploy- 
madequate income. Agmn ^ classmates (see Table 36). 

ment, pressure for keeping p ..,«•> ri*nt in 

L , ^ -f KcCTO wofUns wives was 30.2 per cent m 

6. The national perccaias® ^ 

1950 (GUck, 1957). 
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Table 36 

Wife's Employmenf Status, by Compnralive Education of Husband 
and Wife and by Husband's Income 

(Exclusive of Relirefl Couplet) 


PERCENTAGE OF WIVES 
CURRENTLY EMPLOYED, 

BY HUSBAND'S INCOME* 

COA4PARATIVE EDUCATION 


Huiband Moro 

Equal 

Wt/o Wore 

Under $5,000 

23% 

25% 

31% 


(Bl) 

(77) 

(91) 

$5,000 and over 

9 

16 

20 

(133) 

(108) 

(90) 


• Number* In parentheie* refer to the number of fomllle* on which eoch percentage ft 
ba>*d. The reciprocal percentage* are not currently employed. 

Another clue to the economic motivation for working is the impact 
' of the husband’s occupational mobility. Table 37 shows that the more 
successful the husband is in his occupation, the less often the wife 
works, This distinction does not apply to blue-collar families but is 
accentuated in high-white-coUar households. Wives who go to work 
when the husband slips downward are either attempting to hold the 
line on their declining standard of living or else hoping to aid the 
husband in attaining the occupational success his father had. In either 
case, the father’s occupation represents a standard against which these 
couples measure their own achievement — and the discrepant puts 
pressure on the wife to go to work. 


Table 37 

Wife's Employment Status, by Husband's /ntergenerationol 
Occupational Mobility 

(Whit*<ollar Hw*bandi Only) 

WIFE'S EMPLOYMENT HUSBAND'S PRESENT JOB AND 

STATUS INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 


BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL 
Down SfobI* Up 

Working 30% 14% 9% 

Nol working 70 B6 91 

Total 100 100 100 

Number of famUitt 23 57 79 


SALES, CLERICAt 
Down Sfofalo 

27% 2-1% 

73 « 

100 100 100 

26 29 26 
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The pressure of the husband’s failure relative to his father is ins- 
ible also in the amount of time which working wives put m outs^e the 
home. In downward mobUc families, only seven wives work 
whereas ten work overtime. Conversely, in upward mobde f^es. 
nine wives work part-time but only three work overtime. Th® 
of cases is smaU but the direction of the relaUonship is c""*’ 
accentuation of the need factor by the mobihty standard 
son produces the biggest trend to part-time wor mo g P 
mobUe high-white-collar families, whereas the biggest trend to ow 
time work is among downward mobUe low-blue-collar 
suggests that although the husband’s mobility oes no 
thfblue-coUar wife wUl be employed, it does affect the number ot 

hours she will work. , ^ 

Employment and Marital Satisfaction. From the ^ 

of view, housekeeping is the expected role for the mame 
employment outside the home a source of stram "P®" 

Yet pr^ous research by Locke (1951) showed no 

proportion of happily married and divorcmg . .-orgs of 

ployed. In the present study, the averse man s 

Lrking and uLworking wives are likewise ““ ^_™o 

Yet the preceding “f J* “gXlJ^o be somehow af- 
work suggests that mantd ^ a more com- 

fected despite this over-all simdanly. fn-tnr of economic pres- 

plex analysis which will take the 6 goonomic necessity 

sure into consideration. Table 38 show ^ differential 

is related to the wife’s employment siai , t 
marital satisfaction emerges. equally satis- 

Two contrasting low-income husbands and 

fled with their marriages: wor g ,,„,u,nds The remaining wives on 
non-working wives of high-income hi^bands. me 
the average are somewhat less saue^^^^^ 

Why should this be OT husband’s 

losses from working at tnes earnings make a big difference m 

income is below average, me standard ot living. Working 

the family’s ability to 8“'“ * ^^g ggd to her husband who rc- 

scems urgently desirable o° appreciation. Tims her work 

wards her with understm i g home under these 

strengthens the marriage bonds. If show y 
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Table 36 

Wife's Employment Status, by Comparative Education of Husband 
and Wife and by Husband's fncome 

(Exclusive of Retired Couples) 


PERCENTAGE OF WIVES 
CURRENTLY EMPLOYED, 

BY HUSBAND'S INCOME* 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Hutbond More 

Equal 

Wife More 

Under $5,000 

23% 

25% 

31% 

(B1) 

(77) 

(91) 

$5,000 ond over 

9 

16 

20 

(133) 

(108) 

(90) 

* Numberi In porantheies refer to the number of 

fomiliet on 

1 which eoeh percentage 


based. The reciprocal percenlages ore not currently employed. 


Another clue to the economic motivation for working is the impact 
of the husband’s occupational mobility. Table 37 shows that the more 
successful the husband is in his occupation, the less often the wife 
works. This distinction does not apply to blue-collar famihes but is 
accentuated in high-white-coliar households. Wives who go to work 
when the husband slips downward are either attempting to bold the 
line on their declining standard of living or else hoping to aid the 
husband in attaining the occupational success his father had. In either 
case, the father’s occupation represents a standard against which these 
couples measure their own achievement — and the discrepancy puts 
pressure on the wife to go to work. 


Tcb/e 37 

Wife's Employment Status, by Husband's Infergeneraflonal 
Occupational Mobility 


WIFE'S EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 


Working 

Networking 

Total 

Number of /omifiei 


(White<oHor Hutbands Only) 

HUSBAND'S PRESENT JOB AND 
INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 


BUSINESS, 

. PROFESSIONAL 

SAIES, CtE/UCAl 

Down 

Sloble 

Up 

Down 

Slob/e 

30% 

14% 

9% 

27% 

24% 

70 

86 

91 

73 

76 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

23 

57 

79 

26 

29 
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work contra^ to orders. Perhaps neither. But 

in high-status families clearly tends to be associated with disgrunUed 

husbands and disappointed wives. rmicb from 

The disgrunUement of husbands may not result very 

abstract ide^ about the rightness MiS 

(though ideological rationalizations could probab y be found to jus^ 
Uaidly approval or disapproval of them wives conduct Onejea 
son for ideological statements about ™ 

working are after-thoughts rather than j jjie popu- 

UtUe variation in feminine employment beWeen ^ 

lation with different cultural backgrounds ^“^^“^XoTk- 
second generation Americans have pra^c y i Terence applies 
ing wivL. Wives bom overseas work less, but to 
only to the relatively aged, total immigrimt gro p 
new immigrants who have only been m „„ working wives 

larly, recent migrants from Northern f^s ave contradictions, 
but Southern farm couples have mote. In vi ^ jj^pte by the 

attitudes toward the working wife seem o e abstract 

net profit or loss it wUl bring to the family’s total life than Py 

family-life cycle? The answer is ^^o^cr way, one would 

ward increased work. If there were no 8 Hraet percentage who 
expect older women to have M js aSaUy the case, 

had ever worked. Table 39 shows that worked. Obviously 

Fewer women in the older age brackets have ever worked, u 


TaMe 39 

Wife's Employment after Marriage, by Age of Wife 
ace of VFIFE 

U„a.r30 ss-sv 

Percaniage who 

r-rX. 7S%. 7S% 77SC =3% 35% 

“C' t»^-55 "’ar "aV" 

Nur,b.,o( 1« 208 " 

famitlat 

• Radprocol p*rtafllooa» of '-I*** “***' "**' 


6S-{- 


39% 

Bator* 

1913 

23 
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Tafa/e 38 

Wife's Marifaf Safisfaclion, by Empfoymenf Sfafus of Wife and by 
Husband's Income 


WIFE'S MARITAL 
SATISFACTION BY 

HUSBAND'S INCOME* Wife'S EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Working Not Working 

Under $5,000 4.78 4.60 

(60) (159) 

$5,000 or more 4J4 4 

(43) (257) 


* Wife'* marital latiifoctien U computed by weiohllnp her reported »ali»faction with f*®" , 
ord of living, eompanionihip, underitonding, and love and ©flection (plu» the 
her expected ond desired number of children), by the comparative importance »ho O'*®* . 

to each of these five aspect* of marriage. Number* in porenthe*** refer to the number 
familici on which each meon is bated. 

circumstances, the total family income would be cut to the quick, and 
the economic strain on the family would increase dissatisfaction with 
the husband, impairing the marriage relationship. 

As the husband’s income rises, however, the wife’s income be- 
comes steadily less useful. Eventually a point of diminishing returns 
is reached, where what she adds to the standard of living is more than 
ofiset by the loss of her services in the home. The husband presumably 
resents the pressure her “unnecessary” work puls on him to help out 
around home and the lost time and attention she is too busy to give 
him. If she doesn’t have economic necessity as a legitimate excuse, the 
wife may be working because she is dissatisfied with her husband. 
Feeling her marriage has let her down, she turns to the world of work 
in search of the satisfacUons everybody needs in life. 

An interesting parallel is avmlable from the question of who makes 
the decision whether the wife goes to work or quits work. In low- 
status famUies, it is the wife who overwhelmingly makes this decision 
by herself. Since she is the one who decides what contribution she will 
make to the family exchequer, the husband is especially indebted to 
her when she volunteers to help out. In high-status families, however, 
the husband takes a much more active part in this decision. At the 
highest levels, he decides unilaterally even more often than she does. 
It is impossible to know for sure whether dissatisfied hi^-status work- 
ing wives have been ordered to work against their will or have gone to 
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Table 40 

Wife's Employment Status, by Stage in Family-life Cycle and 
Husband's Income 

WIVES CURRENTLY 

EMPLOYED, BY CYCLE 

HUSBAND'S INCOME STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFE 

ChUd, coring s.oger: Pre.^ool Preodoferc.n, Adoteen, U.t.M 

Under $5,000 10% 

po) ’(“» («) . 

' Posfparenlal Eelireel 

Childless stages: Honeymoon 0% 

Under$5,000 62%* / 32 ) (11) 

(13) ,S 

$5,000+ 43 (50) - 

(7) 

Childless couples: 

Under $5,000 

$5,000+ 

• bow .( (ondlie. on wb.rh .orb perron,.,. I. borod. 

Reciprocal pereentoges of wives are not currently employed. 

cUmbs aU the way to 36 per cent where the only chUdren Uving at 
home have reached adulthood and can look out for ^ emse ves. 

Remembering that the naUonal tend is toward e^oy- 

ment in the middle years, it is possible to predict what &e p 
employment throughout the family-life cycle may oo 
future: (1) Nearly aU wives are likely to work after m^ S 
their first pregnancy. (2) Very few mothers 

(mosUy hardship ^'y^^^^jT'XTdie \ast chUd enters 

part-time away from then children. (3; w rnprAocf* until 

first grade, employment will rise sharply and con inue -iQyjnent 

the last cLildL«s home or reaches adulthood 
will reach a second peak. This figure may no eq nurchased 

bearing starting pointrsince by this time most 

a house and accumulated the major capital go American 

economic need. However, the " or^ ^ 0 ^ 6 ^!! 

children seeking increasingly expensive co ege c oostparcntal 

new financial incentive tor mothers to work m the early po p 
years. 
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this is not caused by living longer. It reflects the fact that in former 
decades most women quit work when they got mamed. 

Table 39 shows that an exceedingly large proportion of young 
wives have worked at some time since marriage. The saturation point 
may not have been reached even yet The general American trend is 
for ^Is to get married younger but to postpone the birth of their first 
chad until a couple of years after marriage (Click, 1955). During this 
new period of chUdlessness in early marriage almost all young couples 
now take joint working for granted. Some of the remainder will go to 
work after their children are growit We arc rapidly approaching an 
era in American history when almost all women will work at some 
tim e after marriage. Often this will be both before and after the child- 
rearing phase of their life. The chief exceptions will be wives whose 
early work phase is cut ofi by early pregnancy (like the teen-age brides 
in Detroit) and those whose husbands are so well-to-do that voluntary 
activifies are more attractive than paid employment.^ 

Table 39 shows that there was a time when most American women 
didn’t work after marriage. But one must go all the way back to those 
married before World War I to find such a pattern. The big change 
seems to have occurred among women who married between that war 
and the Depression. Perhaps youthful feminism had something to do 
with the trend. More likely, the employment boom of World War II 
and after involved these women aher their children were out of dia- 
pers. 

In any case, diapered children urgently require their mothers’ at- 
tention. Table 40 shows that hardly any mothers of pre-school chil- 
dren work when the husband’s income is adequate. This is true not 
only when the oldest child is under 6 but also for 112 additional 
mothers whose youngest child is imder 6. Indeed, the employment 
of the mother is geared much more closely to the age of the young- 
est child than it is to the age of the oldest. This explains why the pro- 
portion working dips among low-income mothers whose oldest child 
is over eighteen. When all mothers at this stage are subdivided by the 
age of their youngest cluld, the proportioa working is zero where the 
youngest is under six, and 8 per cent for ages six through eighteen, but 

7. Only 49 per cent of the wives of mea eaming more than $10,000 have 
ever worted ^ce marriage. 
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dren’s shoulders, rather than the wife’s. Perhaps the h“*and can take 
a second job evenings or work overtime. Only '^hen the numl^r of 
children is limited does economic need lead directly to 

^'Thfwife’s role in American marriage therefore goes ‘hrough two 
main phases before ending up in a more 

role Lr marriage is to work along wUh husband to help th^ 

household get off to a good start financially. Once th 

coining, the role shifts dramatically to fuU-time and mothen 

Then graduaUy as the cMdren to work. On 

one but several options. She may, if she > aKprnatives as 

the other hand, sL may concentrate instead on s“eh 

church work, club work, civic leadership, visitmg her grand-children, 

and enjoying her new leisure time (Havighurst, • 

As more American women find themselves in ”‘^e age Jidi me 

time, the energy, and the oPPO^^^ytris^ mcSno^b 
option. Hence, the Amencan wife s life is uying 

mined by two main factors — the desire for a g 
and the desire for children. Since she can t P’'°.'*'i^ „ then chil- 

is learning to undertake them one at a me: 
dren, then" money again. As she does ^rS!n 

substantial contribution to the economic 
family. 


SATISFACTION WITH THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

How well do most couples achieve the standard of 

themselves? Measured by the wife’s saUsfacUon with her stanu 

Uving, most couples do pretty weU. ,o 

Table 42 shows that enthusiasm ” iHn^^^^bTbeUer”). At the 
the impossibility of conceiving that it ““ . majority 

other extreme, strong complaints are “ husbMd’s accompUsh- 
ot wives express genuine satisfaction with the husbanus acco p 

mepts in tliis field. _ , ^ ...yite satisfied” 

The 38 per cent of all city wives are relatively 

(and can be thought of as at least roil y ^p^cts of marriage, 

many, however, compared to feelings abo P*: 
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As children grow up, the decision whether the wife should go 
back to work is increasingly left in her hands. When the wife is imder 
thirty, the husband is usually deeply involved in the work decision, 
but by the time she gets into her forties and fifties, the issue is typically 
decided by the wife herself. This reflects the fact that in the early 
phases of marriage, the couple urgently need to accumulate funds for 
furniture, car, and the down payment on a house. At the same tinie, 
the relationship between the wife’s employment and the coming of e 
first child is also a matter of great concern. By contrast, a forty- or 
fifty-year-old woman has raised her children to the place where they 
can look out for themselves, if iheyTe not already completely on their 
own. This ^ves her freedom to leave home for work if she wishes ta 
But the diminished economic pressure on the family makes her wor 
even more optional. So the decision is often left up to her. 

With the exception of hardship cases (and a few career-oriented 
wives), the employment of women is geared closely to the family-lif® 
cycle. This is true not only with respect to the ages of the children but 
also to the number of children. Table 41 shows how greatly children 
cut down the length of time she works outside the home. 

Tobfe 41 

Length of Wife's Empfoyment after Marriage, by Number of 
CbiMren Ever Born 


t£NGTH OF WIFE'S 
EMPlOyWENT AFTER 
MARRIAGE 


Two years or mora 
Undertwo years 


NUMBER OF CHftDREN EVER BORN 


Tofol 

Number of families 


100 

136 


100 

103 


■<+ 

32% 


47 

100 


The large number of mothers of four or more children who have 
never worked resembles the current teen-age brides. Women who have 
large families lend to be^ their childbearing so early in marriage t^t 
they have little opportunity to work. Subsequently, their childcaring 
responsibilities are so heavy for so long that working later is often im- 
possible, Although economic need increases with the size of the family, 
the task of meeting it fnlU primarily on the husband’s or older chil- 
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in country living which some women prize. Those who do not are most 
likely to have moved to the city in the great stream o£ rural-urban mi- 
gration, leaving behind a relatively satisfied group of farm women. 

Money. Within the city, by contrast, incomes do get measured 
against each other. Table 43 shows a marked relationship between 
the amount of money the husband earns and the degree of satisfaction 
the wife feels with her standard of living. 

Table 43 

Satisfaction with Standarcf of Living, by Husband's income for Atf 
White Families, Jewish Families, and Negro Families 

WIfFS Mf/N 

SATJSMCTJON WIJH 

STANDASa OF UVING HUSBAUD'S IHCOME 



Under 

$3,000 

$5n00 $7,000 



$a^ooo 

-4,999 

-^,999 -9.999 

$10,000+ 

For ail whito fomilies 

3.21 

3.34 

3.64 3Ja 

3.99 


(47)* 

(178) 

093) (88) 

(56) 

In Jewish famUfes 

2.00 

3.20 3.67 


(7) 

(5) (6) 


In Negro families 

2.63 

2J8 

3.00 



(41) 

(54) 

02) 



* Numbers tn parantheies refer to the number of families on which eoch meon Is based. 


SatisfacUoQ is almost unanimous among high income families. The 
three women at this level who “can’t complain” and the four who wish 
they had more must have an especially well-to-do reference group! 

At the two extremes, a sizable 18 per cent of the wives are “en- 
thusiastic,” about $10,000 incomes, but only 47 per cent are either 
enthusiastic or satisfied with less than $3,000 (vs. 66 per cent for all 
whites). To find this many still satisfied on less than $3,000 may seem 
surprising until it is realized that they are mostly elderly couples in 
retirement. Relatively few Detroiters can be satisfied with $3,000 as 
a peak income in life. But retired couples have fewer economic pres- 
sures and a different set of income expectations than younger ones. 
Hence it is possible for wives over sixty to be just as satisfied on less 
than $3,000 as most families arc on S3,000-S5,000. 

Any family in the community which comes up to the dty-widc 
average feels minimally satisfied no matter \vhat the reference group. 
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Table 42 

Satisfacfion wit/i Sfandard of living in City and Farm Families, 
by Race 


WIFE'S FEELING ABOUT 
OWN STANDARD OF 
LIVING 

RESIDENCE AND RACE 

(1)* Pretty diwppoinfed— 

I'm really misting out 
on that 

cinr 

Negro 

10% 

White 

1% 

FARM 

1% 

(2) It would be nice to 
hove more. 

30 

17 

15 

(3) It's all right, 1 guest— 

1 can't eomploin. 

32 

16 

23 

(4) Quite satisfied— I'm 
lucky the woy it h. 

27 

60 

54 

(5) Enthusiastic— it 
couldn't be better. 

1 

6 

7 

Tofaf 

100 

100 

too 

Mean sofis/oefioA 

2.79 

3.53 

3J1 

Number of fomffiei 

114 

595 

176 


• Nwmbtfi tft par«nlh«tts ara used in compuline mean sotlsfection In »whs*qu«n» tabiM. 

Only 31 per cent are similarly dissatisfied about companionship and 
even fewer (25 per cent) about love and affection. 

Standards of Comparison 

The similarity between city and fann wives in Table 42 is striking- 
In view of their low incomes, farm wives might be expected to be less 
satisfied. The fact that they are not presumably reflects the relativity 
of satisfactions — which depend on the standard of comparison use . 
If farm wives compared themselves with city wives, they would have 
to acknowledge that they are not as well supplied with housing, 
clothes, cars, etc. But they don’t. Their husbands aren’t city workers. 
As farmers they tend to be measured against other farmers. By de 
nition, the average farmer compares as favorably with other farmers 
as city husbands do with their reference group. Cash income under 
estimates the standard of li^dng a farm provides. Subsistence produc 
tion helps fill the money gap. Besides, there are intangible satisfactions 
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in country Uving which some women prize. Those who do not are most 
likely to Lve moved to the city in the great stream of rural-urban mi- 
eration, leaving behind a relaUvely satisfied group of farm women. 

Money. Within the city, by contrast, incomes do get measured 
afrainst each other. Table 43 shows a marked relauonship between 
the amount of money the husband cams and the degree of saUsfacUon 
the wife feels with her standard of living. 

Table 43 

Satisfaction with Standard of Uving, by Husband's income for All 
White families, Jewish Families, and Negro Families 


WIFE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION WITH 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


$ 3^00 

-4.999 


Under 
$3,000 - 

3,21 3^4 

(67)* (178) 

2.00 
( 7 ) 

2.68 2-78 

( 41 ) ( 54 ) 

Number* In parenthese* to tho nvmbor of fomilio. on which wch moan I* bated. 


For oil white (am'ille* 
In Jewish families 
In Negro fomilies 


HUSBAND'S INCOMf 
$5,000 $7,000 

-6,999 -9,999 $10,000+ 

3.64 3.58 3.99 

(193) (88) (56) 

3.20 3.67 

(5) (6) 

3.00 
(12) 


Satisfaction is almost unanimous among income families. The 
three women at this level who “can’t complain” and the four who wish 
they had more must have an especiaUy weU-to-do reference group! 

At the two extremes, a sizable 18 per cent of the wives are “en- 
thusiastic,” about $10,000 incomes, but o^y 47 ^r cent are either 
enthusiastic or satisfied with less thm $3,000 (w. 66 jKr cent for all 
whites'). To find this many still satisfied on less than $3,000 may seem 
surprising unfit it is realized that they are mosfiy elderly couples in 
rethement. Relatively few Detroiters am be satisfied with $3,000 as 
a peak income in life. But retired couples have fewer economic pres- 
sures and a different set of mcome expectaUom than younger ones. 
Hence it is possible for wives over sudy ^ satisfied on less 

than $3,000^ most famihes are on $3.00^5,000. 

Any famUy in the commumty which comes up to the city-wi"^® 
avei^J feels 4iimally satisfied no matter what the reference gruuf 
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All the Detroit wives who feel they have “reaUy missed out” ou the 
standard of living are struggiing along on less than $5,000. 

Ethnic Standards. Perhaps because they have the highest average 
income of any religious group and also because they are conren- 
trated in business and professional occupations, Jewhh families nave 
an unusually high standard of comparison. As long as their income 
reaches this standard, they are just as satisfied as anyone else, but 
those who fall below it are acutely dissatisfied. Mean satisfaction for 
Jewish fanulies with incomes between $5,000 and $7,000 is as low 
as that for other white families earning less than $3,000. For Jewis 
families earning less than the Detroit average income of $5,000, the 
mean is much lower than any other group. 

If many Jewish wives are lukewarm about their standard of livmg 
because of an especially high reference group, the dissatisfaction of 
Negro respondents has a quite different source. Low income, segre- 
gated housing, and similar tan^ble obstacles combine to leave only 1 
Negro wife in 1 14 enthusiastic and hardly more than a fourth even 
satisfied. Even when income levels are held constant, Negro wives find 
their standard of living less adequate than white wives but not as bard 
to lake as low-income Jewish wives. 

Differential Standards, If the husband is doing the best he can, the 
wife tends to withhold criticism. Greater enthusiasm is expressed by 
wives of men who are working overtime, especially when the wife is 
working herself. If she works just as hard as he, and especially if she 
had to go to work because his income was low, she may complam. 
But if he works longer hours than she does, it becomes appropriate to 
be satisfied and say “it couldn’t be better.” After all, there are only 
so many hours in a week! 

Satisfaction for the wife depends partly on the current efforts of 
the husband and wife, partly on their comparative backgrounds. Farm 
gjrls who marry city men tend to be extra satisfied Mth their new 
standard of living. S imilar ly, sadsfaction is even higher (3.79) fo^ 
city ^rls who many men from a much higher socio-economic bac ' 
^ound. Such husbands can usually offer the wife a better standar o 
living no matter how successful or unsuccessful they may be as in 
viduals. However, women married to men from only slighdy big 
backgrounds, s imilar backgrounds, or even substantially lower bac 
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grounds are all about equally satisfied. Perhaps the latter case involves 
men ambitious enough to be able to satisfy their wives’ desires. 

Age Differences. Tlic ability of a husband to satisfy his wife is 
also tested when the ages of the two partners differ (see Table 44). 

rahfe 44 

Satisfaction with Standard of Livinff, by Comparative Age of 
Husband ond Wife 

COMPARATIVE AGE 

WIfE OLDEH EQUAL HUSBAND OLDER 

Y»ars t-3 years 1-3 years 4’f- yaars 

Wife's mean satisfaction 

v/Ith standard of living 2.75 232 3.75 3.59 3.48 

Number of fomiiies 16 61 65 206 -247 

Homogamous couples are the most satisfied. Satisfaction declines 
as the age gap increases in either direction. Jt drops faster where the 
husband is younger than the wife, presumably because of occupational 
inadequacies among these men. Many of them marry older women as 
mother substitutes, on whom they can depend for emotional security. 
While wives may find emotional gratification in being able to nurture 
such dependent husbands, the aggressiveness necessary for occupa- 
tional success is usually lacking. Although the number of such mar- 
riages in this sample is too small to test this interpretation conclu- 
sively, their economic dissatisfiacdon is conspicuous. 

Why older husbands also provide a less satisfactory standard of 
living is more difficult to interpret. Perhaps the greater satisfaction of 
homogamous wives stems from a feeling of joint responsibility for 
what is achieved. Relevant here is the fact that syncratic couples (who 
decide things together) are more satisfied with their standard of living 
than autonomic (separate-but-equal) or husband-dominant ones. As 
would be expected from Table 44, wife-dominant couples are least 
satisfied of all. 

Changing Needs and Resources 

Satisfaction with the standard of living depends not only on what 
one has at the moment but on what one expects Co acquire in the 
future. As a result, newly-weds are most optimistic. However, disUlu- 
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sionment sets in rapidly. After a few years of marriage, enthusiasm 
settles down into satisfaction. In the middle years of childrearing, there 
is a growing wish for more to live on. By the later years of marriage, 
even this wish often ^ves way to uncomplaining resignation or to 
bitter disappointment 


Tobfe 45 

Safisfaction with Sfandard of living, by Stage in Family-Hfe Cycle 
and Hu$band*s Income 


W/FE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION 
WITH STANDARD 
OF IIVING, flV 
HUSBAND'S 

INCOME STAGE IN FAMIIY^IFE CYCLE 


Childrearing stage*: 


Prese/iooi freadafetceni Adoletcenf 

Llnfaunched 


Under $5,000 


3^7 

3.21 

3.23 

3.37 




(54) 

(48) 

(31) 

(27) 


$5,000+ 


3.89 

3.46 

3.44 

3J3 




(72) 

(91) 

(63) 

(36) 


Childleu tiageit 

Honeymoon 




PeHportnfol 

Under $5,000 

3.54 




3.16 



(13)* 




(31) 

(10) 

$5,000+ 

4.00 




3J5 

— 

Childlest couplei: 
Under $5,000 

(7) 




(52) 




(29) 












(17) 

• Number* in small type give the number of famlUes for which each mean Is eompuled- 


Table 45 shows that satisfaction with the standard of living de- 
clines with the onslaught of children, ebbing still further as they 
acquire school-age appetites and wardrobes. In low-income famihes, 
economic recovery be^s when the oldest child acquires the ability 
to earn money at adolescence. By contrast, teen agers in wealthier 
families remain a growing expense rather than a finan cial asset. Only 
with the departure of the last child do hi^-income famihes acWcvc a 
level of satisfaction equal to that which childless couples enjoy all 
along. Whether launched or unlaunched, however, children normally 
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become financially independent when they reach maturity, easing the 
strain on parental incomes. 

The life-cycle trends shown in Table 45 hold up when controlled 
by age of wife and by number of children in the family. However, the 
standard of living is greatly depressed in families mih four or more 
children, even at high-income levels. 

Except where handicapped by race, by large numbers of children, 
or by unusual personal inadequacy, most husbands manage to provide 
their wives with a standard of living close to their economic goals. 
Consequently, most wives feel satisfied enough in this area to be able 
to rate it a relatively unimportant aspect of marriage. 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTION 

The economic function in today’s urban marriages differs sharply 
from what it still does on contemporary farms and what it once did in 
the average American family. Moving off the land has separated the 
work place from the family residence. As a result, the city family can- 
not function as an economic team except in those few families which 
operate a family business. By and large, the economic system has been 
divorced from the family system with remarkable thoroughness. 

As a result, the economic function of the family depends primarily 
on the efforts of the husband who goes out of the family to participate 
in the economic system. His occupational success determines the eco- 
nomic resources available to the family. Whether the wife is satisfied 
with these resources depends, however, on how they compare with her 
frame of reference. Despite the “leveling-up” influence of the mass 
media and modem advertising, special family origins or ethnic com- 
munities can provide higher than average norms resulting in dissatis- 
faction with even substantial economic resources. 

A dissatisfied wife has two main alternatives. She can put pres- 
sure on her husband to' do better — but if he hasn’t got what it takes, 
that won’t do much good. Or she can go to work herself. If family 
finances had been strained to a great extent, her work may increase 
the family income so much that eveiybody feels better. If not, her 
work may only irritate the husband and strain the marriage. At the 
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beginning of marriage, however, work is taken, for granted by most 
wives — so great is the need for getting off to a good financial start, 
and so unnecessary the wife’s remaining at home when there are no 
children. Later in life, after the children grow up, re*cmploymcnt is 
more optional for the wife, an option which more and more women 
are taking up. 

Quite unimportant, today, is the production of goods at home like 
grandmother used to make — so unimportant that home production has 
hardly any economic meaning today and is largely an art instead. It, 
too, is optional. 

More significant, however, for the wife who stays home is her atti- 
tude toward her husband’s work. Few men start out at the peak of 
their careers and almost every young bride hopes her man will pro- 
gress beyond his starting job or pay. As lime goes on and those hopes 
are fulfilled or proven empty, her feeling for him changes correspond- 
ingly. Either he comes to be appreciated all the more for his achieve- 
ments in life, or he is resented a bit for disappointing her. In any case, 
the relationship between the husband and the wife is affected by the 
way he plays his economic role. If he plays it well, the economic func- 
tion is a source of strength to the marriage, with the wife an applaud- 
ing audience to her husband’s performance. If be plays it badly, he 
retires in disgrace behind a cur tain of silence and she turns her atten- 
tion to her own role in life. 

The economic funedon of the family is therefore primarily the 
husband’s function. Even when the wife works, the reasons why she 
works and the relative permanence of her work reflects his career. He 
is the one whose main job and permanent job it is to provide for the 
economic needs of the family. Her job uniquely is to bear the children 
—which is the subject of the next chapter. 
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HAVING CHILDREN 


IN MANY traditional societies, a woman is not consid- 
ered ready married untU she bears her first child. Lesser “ 
as Oriental potentates have often returned wives who didnt 
children satistoorUy. Western civilizaUon has been less “ 

exchangeable wives but hardly less disappomted by barrenness 

The traditional emphasis on having children is no accident to 
deed, it springs from multiple sources, to agncultural ^"V- 

ing tLeir Lalth from the land, the famUy 

value from the famUy’s dependence upon it. One reaso g 

children is to pass this treasure on from pneraUon to generauon, un 

sullied by strangers who may not appreciate it. „„,ered in 

If such a sMiety is ilUterate, immortality tends to be centered 
the family line Whme neither books nor diaries nor birth certificates 

“ L" existence. obUvion ensues ““J.- S7toe 

keep one’s memory aUve. If ancestor worship is the obhgation 
living children provide spiritual social sccunty. 

Ike combined urgency of inheritanoi and ancestor worship sad- 
den childless couples and stimulate social ”“he 

of filling vacancies in the on-commg generauon -a “ Icgitim^^ the 

chUdren of extramarital Uaisons. Moreover aLTwho may 

tended beyond orphans and iUegitimate children to adults who may 

be available for this purpose. 
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In many societies, it is not enough to have children if 
only daughL and no sons. If women may 

maV not provide the proper reverence for ancestors. » man w.th^y 

daughters is to be pitied as much as a chUdless one. If mmto mme 

ehaSge at marriage, sons are necessary to carry on the 

Hence, sociedes have devised means of supplying sons "'ham “ey 

are missing. In Japan, poor young men often filled this §ap by_ 

doning their own “maiden” name to be enrolled in the fa^y 

of a household without sons, marrying one of the brother-less da gn- 


Fortunate the man who has a son to follow in his footsteps. But 
life in such societies is often hard. Life expectancy may be s o , 
infant mortality high. In order to assure the survival of 0“® ” 

maturity, it is well to have two sons. The large number of chu e 
bom in traditional societies is often impressive — ^but so is the num r 
of chEd-sized tombstones in old New England cemeteries. 

Another reason why farmers may want children is 
primitive society, it is hard for a man to raise crops or handle 
all by himself. Many tasks require the co-operative effort of 
persons. QiUdren provide a captive labor supply which is a tangi 6 
family asset. With little or no schooling to pre-empt their lime* chi - 
dren take on chores almost from the time they can walk. At an ear y 
age they become economic assets instead of liabilities. Happy 
man who has many children to work with him. Happy the family 


which can share the produce of a large work force. . 

In a barter economy, it is impossible to save up for old age, ^5^ 
will spoil in dme, animals must be cared for to be kept alive.^ There 
are no pensions, social security systems, retirement annmties, 
homes for the aged. Admittedly, few people in primitive societies ^ve 
to be seventy. But senility is a relaUve matter, A tribesman of th y 
five may be as old physiolo^cally as a modem man twice bis age. 
Malnutrition, disease, and crippling injuries leave dependency ns 
much of a problem in a short-lived society as in a septuagenarian one. 

If it is impossible to protect oneself against starvation in old ag®> 
one must depend on others. And who is more dependable than c 
dren? To American ears, such a statement may seem questiona ^ 
But in primitive societies, children become the expected, ® 

means of support for their feeble elders. Having children is there o 
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a form of material (as well as spiritual) social security — the more 
children, the more security. 

A subsistence economy may also come to view children as wealth 
in themselves, symbols of prestige, or proof of virility. Where children 
have functional values, they tend to acquire symbolic value as well. 
Stycos tells how large families are an ego-satisfying demonstration of 
masculinity to the Puerto Rican working man (1955). If an economic 
system produces only subsistence goods — ^food, clothing, and shelter 
— kids may be the equivalent to Cadillacs as badges of affluence. 

The Place of Children in Modern Life 

Economic assets, social security, ancestor worship, proof of virility 
— ^the strangeness of these concepts to American readers is proof of 
the new world we live in. The coming of the machine revolutionized 
the family as well as industry. Machines can produce more than chil- 
dren, making large work crews no longer necessaiy. The removal of 
production from home to factory has broken up the parent-child work 
team. Also, machines produce so much that an economy can rise 
above the subsistence margin and afford the luxuries of schools and 
the withdrawal of children from the labor market until they are six- 
teen, eighteen, or twenty. Once children become obsolete as pro- 
ducers, they facto are economic liabilities instead of assets. 

The mechamzaUon of agriculture and industry, the dowering of 
prosperity and modem medicine, the urbanization of the population — 
these are some of the changes which have made children more op- 
tional than they once were. They now might be thought of as consumer 
goods to be purchased on an ei^teen-year installment plan, as eco- 
nomic responsibilities not to be assumed lightly. 

This does not mean that children have become nuisances to be 
avoided. The American baby boom proves that children are still 
wanted. The reasons for wanting children may have changed and the 
number of chUdren desired may be less than it used to be, but Ameri- 
cans are still interested in having children. 

When asked where they see children fitting into marriage, modem 
wives count them second only to companionship with the Jiusband. 
Twcnty*six per cent of the Detroit wives list the chance to have chil- 
dren as the most valuable port of marriage and 2S per cent more list 
it second. Paradoxically, however, fewer farm wives (22 per cent) 
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mention chUdren first, so far has the Michigan farm changed from 
the subsistence economy’s emphasis on children. 


CHILDREN AS A GOAL OF MARRIAGE 

Further evidence of the value placed on children in contemporary 
marriages is the near universality of wanting children. Marriages 
which are childless by choice are practically nonexistent (see 
Table 46). 


Tobfe 46 


Preferred Number of Cbt/dren 

in City and Farm FamHies 

PREfERREO NUMBER 

OP CHILDREN* 

PLACB OF RESIDENCE 


Cify 

Form 

Nona 

3% 

1% 

Ona 

2 

3 

Two 

23 

18 

Thraa 

24 

25 

Four 

36 

37 

Five 

5 

6 

Six 

4 

7 

Mora than Six 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

Mean 

3.42 

3.57 

Nufflbsr of femHlet 

724 

174 


• ' If you could choose, or If you could Uort over asoin, how many children would you 
wont to hover 

Wanting one child is just as rare as wanting none. The common 
opinion that only children are spoiled or unhappy is undoubtedly re- 
flected in the unpopularity of this size family. 

Table 46 shows that four children is the most popular number. A 
majority of both the city wives and the farm wives want either three 
or four and the over-all average between these two numbers. 
Eighty per cent or more of the city and farm wives prefer either two, 
three, or four children, suggesting that this is the normal range o 
variation in contemporary family goals. 

This “normal range” appears even more strikingly when women 
arc asked, “as things now are, what do you think is the ideal number 
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of children for the average American fanuly?” Ninety-three per cent 
of the city wives and almost as many farm wives give answers be- 
tween two and four. Most of those who personally would like to have 
fewer than two or more than four children do not expect other Ameri- 
can families to follow their example. 

Under these circumstances, the differences between segments of 
the community are small. Nevertheless, marginal differences in 
preferred numbers of children provide insights into family patterns. 

Table 46 shows a tendency for contemporary farm families to 
desire more children than city families. Child labor laws do not apply 
to chores on father’s farm. Even long bus rides to school may not pre- 
vent farm children from doing appreciable work before supper and 
during vacations. Farm children ohen drive tractors at what city folk 
consider a remarkably early age. Not only do farm children pay some 
of their own keep by their work, but the farm vegetable garden makes 
it easier to feed another mouth. Even so, only one Michigan farm wife 
in seven proposes to feed an extra mouth. 

Table 47 

Preferred Number of Children, by Degree of Urbanization 

PUCE LIVED MOST OF DFE BEFORE DETROIT 



CITY 

Over 

Under 


FARM 

Mean preferred number 

50,000* 

50,000 

Southern 

Northern 

of children 

3.37 

3.4S 

3.53 

379 

Number of Families 

* Includes native Detroiters. 

350 

178 

1? 

33 


Migrants and Immigrants, Table 47 shows that this higher goal of 
farm families tends to survive migration to the city. Women raised 
on farms prefer more children than city-bred women while those 
from smaller towns fall in between. Apparently, large-family ideals 
are not simply a response to rural economic conditions but arc in- 
culcated in the process of being raised in a rural environment, and 
resist change when people move to the city. 

Although the data arc not conclusive, old-wavc immigrants, who 
came to Detroit before World War I, appear to have very high family 
goals whereas more recent immigrants prefer relatively few children. 
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The larger famUy ideals o£ old-wave ^|^”SoSliation, 

beside the culture in which they were raised. ■ae«o 

their age, and their social status all conspire to reinlorce tne p 

ence for relatively many chUdren. r.„hnlics eenerally 

Old-wave immigrants are ““‘‘y “cs. 
prefer larger famihes than non-Catholics. I . ^ 

Catholic wife prefers 3.63 chiidren, compared to only 3.19 £ 
Protestants and 3.21 for Jewish wives. is 
life where reUgions teaching is effective, though t. 

it aflects the verbalization of family goals more than th 
Old-wave immigrants are by definition members ^ 
generation and share its preference for larger 

fortv-five prefer 3.48 chUdren whereas those thirty through fo y 
fom want only 3.39 and those under thirty only 3.26 This ste y 
dwindling mean does not indicate that the American family is aeao 
ing toward childlessness. On the contrary, there are fewer yoimg wi 
than older ones who would like to be completely childless. Nor 
one-child family becoming mote popular. Rather, the average 
entirely at the expense of big faiilies. The number of wives wan g 
more than four children drops from 16 per cent to 13 per cent 
per cent as one compares the oldest, middle, and youngest age gr ^ p- 
The result is that an increasingly large percentage of 
women’s personal preferences fall within the limiU ^ ^ 

consider ideal for American families as a whole. This trend me u 
a steady upswing in the popularity of the three-child family, m p 
ular, which may eventually echpse four as the most common go 
urban families. In any case, two is at least holding its own as ^ 
minimum desirable number, while four is becoming a tign er 


tighter ceiling on fanuly aspirations. _ . 

What factors have contributed to this homogenization of 
attitudes? The closing of the door on mass imm igration may ^ 
since it cuts o2 the influx of immigrants with big-family i 
allows more time for blending in the melting pot the ideas of ^ 

ready here. The mechanization of agriculture has similarly w 
away at the quantitative propenaties of the rural sources of m ^ 
cniiting. Medical advances have narrowed the gap between e n 
ber of children bom and the number who survive the 
f'hildhood. Hence extra children for insurance are less necessary. 
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Standards for Children, The American emphasis has shifted from 
quantity to quality with respect to children. Having fewer children 
may not guarantee a better life but, other things being equal, parental 
resources don’t have to be spread so thin. More education, more 
recreation, and better medical care cost money. Although the real 
income of the average family has increased, rising incomes may have 
intensified rather than satisfied the desire to give each child more. 

Historical proof of increasing standards for children is difficult. 
However, hints are available in the well-known paradox that the 
people who want the largest number of children are those who can 
least afford them. Thus, in Detroit, women whose husbands bring 
home less than $4,000 a year would like to have 3.51 children on the 
average; whereas moderate income families prefer 3.42; and families 
above $6,000, only 3.33. Fewer high-income families want no children 
at all (only one out of 13 wives with this deviant preference has above 
$6,000 income) . But this minor positive correlation with income Is 
more than offset by low-income wives who want big families. High- 
income wives are like young wives, more convinced than anyone else 
that two to four children is the ri^t size to aim at Hence it appears 
probable that as the American standard of living continues to rise, 
the concentration of preferences within this span will be accentuated. 

Table 4S 

Preferred Number of Chi/dren, by Husbond's Intergenerational 
Occupational Mobility 

HUSBAND'S INTERGENERATIONAL MOBIUTY 
DOWNWARD STABLE UPWARD 
fxfrem* Mod^rafa Mod»rala Extrama 

maan preferred 

ngmbar of children 3.31 3.47 341 3A8 3.23 

Number of fami/fe* 87 77 185 101 113 

The relativity of economic provision for children is nowhere more 
apparent than in the relationship between childbearing preferences 
and the husband’s occupational mobility. Table 48 shows Uiat where 
a major shift in prestige-level of his occupation occurs, the wife is less 
interested in having children. Where the husband's career moves 
downward, he cannot provide for his children as well as his father did 
for him. The child-endowment standanls be learned from experience 
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wiU not allow him to have as many children of his own on a more 
limited income. 

Upwardly mobile men may find children a handicap in the quest 
for success. Children take time, energy, and money which could other- 
wise be devoted to the career ladder. 

Educated Preferences. Qosely correlated with economic trends 
have been educational ones. Over the decades, the average number o 
years of school completed has risen for both men and women. With 
the patriarchal family in eclipse, the views of the wife take on added 
importance in family size decisions. As women get more education, 
their fanuly size preferences become more standardized (see Table 
49 ). 


Tabfe49 

Preferred Number of Chitdten, by Education of Wife 


PREFfRREO NUMBER 

OF CHILDREN 

TEARS OF EDUCATION* 



Grode School 

High School 

Col/eg* 

Nona 

5% 

2% 

— 

Ona 

1 

1 

1 

Two 

19 

25 

22 

Three 

18 

26 

37 

Four 

39 

35 

29 

Five 

5 

5 

8 

Six or more 

13 

7 

2 

Tolol 

100 

101 

99 

Mean 

3J2 

3.34 

3.31 

Number of /ami/ies 

149 

393 

65 

Grade tchoolt B yean or lesi. 

High tcheeli 9-12 year*. 

College: 13 years 

or more. 


Better-educated women less often want either no children at all 
or unusually large fanulies. Although they do not differ appreciably 
on the average from hi^ schooled women, those who have been to 
college are more heavily concentrated in the two-to-four child range 
and foreshadow the wave of the future in their distinctive preference 
for precisely three children. 

The effect of education in narrowing the range of preferences is 
twofold. In practically e liminatin g subnormal preferences, education 
provides women with husbands sufficiently prosperous to release the 
more or less universal American desire to have one child for the sake 
of the parents and at least one more for the sake of the first. In re- 
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ducing preferences for outs- 

more interests outside down by a long 

children but certainly at the exp fanJiar with child psychol- 

string of them. Educated women f aach cMd. The 

ogy and its emphasis on givmg ove ^^ah child is to have 

easiest way a mother can give ^^aans say that they want fewer 

fewer of them. By and large, mo because they like them 

children because they love them s^ . y ^ individuals 

so little. ChUdren are not J^^e parents' abUity to 

who deserve a fair deal within the limits ot me p 

provide for them. rtivinv children a good life 

The Place of ChUdren in Hence, nothing re- 

means, above all, raising ™ severely than marital 

duces the preferred number of children more severe y 

unhappiness (see Table 50). 

Table 50 

Preferred Number of Children, by MoWfai Sofisfocfion 
MARirAl SATlSfACriON 


Mean preferr«d number 
of children 

Number of famnie* 


Very low lo'*' 
3J1 


Mo*r=l. Wsfc VmrWsh 


2J0 

Id 


3.53 

165 


3J3 

186 


3.24 

144 


Number of famfliej 

Whereas having 3^1^5^006^^ th^t children 

their lot, the dissaUsfied wives m Ta ^ unhappy home, 

would be better not bora at all th rather have no children 

Four of the sixteen V7o™"^ared to only one 

at all if they had their Uves to Uv . , jn mean preference of 
wife who is more than moderate y ' j countertendency 

unhappy wives would be even lower, were It not ^ 

among a tew such wives to want “ marital dissatisfaction tends 
the husband's inadequacies In „ four children, 

to discourage the usual satisfied wives requires other 

The smaUer preference of *0 'reiy . fo^ chUdren (the 

interpretations. TWs may may^in addiUon, be some tend- 

modal preference is tor three). y> ^ relationship to 

ency tor such wives to ° “ mfistLlions. Their near 

theh husbands by not introducing too many disirac 
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unanimitv in wanUng at least one child (143 out of 144) Mcates 
“y^ate not interested in avoiding children =^“8^ “ 
preserve their marriage, but wUh to keep mamage and parenthood 
balanee by eonfining their choices to the two to four rangm 
The child bearing goals of American marna^s may 
rized by the numbers two. three, and four. Witlm tto > , 

with especiaUy high standards for the welfare of their “ 

to choose three as the magic number. Wanting more than 
mostly an old-fashioned, rural idea. Wanting less than two usu^y 
reflects severe financial or emotional deprivation. Most wives a 
remarkably well on what they would like for themselves and 
Other Americans, too. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDBEARING GOALS 

One might expect most wives to accommodate the number of 
dren they say they would like to have to the number they 
have (or expect to have in the case of younger women). Yet only 
per cent of the white wives interviewed expect to reach their go » 
and the Negro batting average is even lower. So the record of acti 
or expected achievement of cluldbearing goals is conspicuously poor. 


Table 57 

Extent of Discrepancies between Preferred and Expected 
Number of Children 


Exfen) of Diserepancy 
Svrphs (8 per cent) 

3 or more children 
2 children 

1 child 

No Oiscreponejr 
Defidency (54 per cent) 
t child 

2 children 

3 children 

4 or more children 

Totoi 

Number of foRuiref 


Per Cent of Famifios 

3 

2 

3 

38 

18 

20 

8 

8 

100 

578 
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Most wives expect to miss the target, some of Utem by “ 2°°^ 
Table 51 shows that nearly all the misses 

mark rather than exceeding it. Nearly ° ^^m- 

the mark expect a deficiency, leaving only a smaU number wbo 

plain of more chUdren than they would like 

opiirnism and Realism. At the begi^ng o£ 
hopes are usually her only basis or “V' S . gj^dren as they 
expects. New brides are as ‘ It doesn't 

rn“Sl"aU'' co’n^rpUons.'and hnancial reverses 
rapidly lead to pessinusm. 

Table 52 

Chi/dbearing Preferences, Performance, Pxpec.a.ions, and 
Discrepancies, fay Length of Marrioge 

UNGTH Of MARHIAOS 


U„*r3 3-» 


30+ 

Years 


A. Preferred number 

B. Number born to date 

C. Expected numberf 


3.08 

.78 

2.91 

( 33 ) 

3 % 

78 

19 

100 

36 


3.27 

1.75 

2.84 

( 191 ) 

12 % 

47 


100 

191 


3.51 

2.17 

2.41 

( 161 ) 

4 % 

34 

62 

100 

191 


3.57 

2.06 

2.21 

( 33 ) 


3.45 

275 


7 % 

17 

76 

100 

89 


21 % 

32 % 

56 

100 

99 


D. Discrepancy 
Surplus 

No discrepancy 
Deficiency 
Total 

Minimum number of families 
. Da... 1. pc..„,h..e. .how wh.n .h... .copl.. w.r. p.o"W. __ 

refer to the computations in sections / . 

sample unrestricted by oge. ^ 1c»cc than 

Table 52 shows wideyread °P!^“ “ nLber o£ ebUdren 
three years, followed by sharp cuts m Much of the initial op- 

and increases in the number °£. than bSt 

dmism must be dismissed as nmv^. * goals, 

the urban wives seem likely to achieve then chddbearmg g 
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With the advent of modem methods of contraception, surpte 
children have become largely a thing of the Th^ 
centages of surplus chUdren for the 30 plus tmd 3-9 y>=^ 
riage hide a significant difference in extent of surplus, most o 
fomer surplus involves 3 or more excess ehffdren. whereas rnost o 
younger group expect to exceed their goal by only one chdd. Some ot 
the latter’s feelings may change as more years elapse, for 
them have several preschool age children on their hands, s 
children mature and become less burdensome, they may feel mo 
satisfied. At least, this may explain the rise in the preferred number o 
children during the early decades of marriage. 

Economic Trends 

The widespread deficiendes among wives married 20-29 years 
reflect the economic hardships of the Great Depression. 

Table 52 shows the great frustration experienced by women w o 
mar ried between 1926 and 1935. The 1930’s were years of econoimc 
catastrophe which delayed many marriages and delayed even more 
childbearing until too late. The tragedy of the depression years is 
clearly indicated in the low number of children actually bom, despite 
the high number preferred. Indeed, perhaps the high preferences are 
one manifestation of feelings of frustration. 

Since World War 11 began, America has experienced a baby boom 
unlike anything known since World War I. Already by 1955, Detroit 
wives in their early thirties had borne more children than their 
mothers’ generation (those in their fifties). Since this does not reflect 
an enlarged ideal about the desirable number of children, the younger 
generation’s more prolific childbearing represents the fulfillment o 
dreams made possible by years of economic prosperity. Many o 
these same young women expect to have still more children before 
they are thiou^. As they do, their average number will move towm 
that of women married before World War I. However, their higher 
average will result from a concentration of families in the ideal range 
of two to four children. Already, more young than old wives have at 
least two children. The latter had many extra-large families but also 
more subnormal childless and one-child families than the younger 
generation will have. 

One would think from the importance of economic conditions 
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that weU-to-do people would come closest to h^ng the ntunber of 
2drn they w^t.L Table 53 shows dtat they excel only ut avotd- 

ing unwanted children. 

Table 53 

Childbearing Preferences, Performance, Expectations, and 
Discrepancies, fay Husband's income 

HUSBAND'S iNCOMS 


ff..4cr t2 000 $5^00 $7,000 

S^e 2;“° 


A. Preferred number 

B. Number born to dote 

C. Expected Number* 

D. Di&creponey 

Surplus 

No discrepancy 
Deficiency 
Tefal 

Minimum number of fomJ/iei 
* For women under oge 


2/>9 

222 

224 

(33) 

13% 

A3 

43 

99 

69 


3.30 

2.04 

2.80 


347 

1.99 

2.76 


(130) (138) 


10% 

42 

48 

100 

181 


8% 

34 

58 

100 

196 


3.18 

2.18 
2.45 
(64) 

7% 

35 

58 

100 

88 


3.56 

174 

271 

(34) 

2% 

33 

65 

100 

57 


Why do prosperous 

. 0.y o- of ‘he 47 ^ 

wives whose husbands now earn more flO^^^ays m y 
have as many as drey wanted bemuse tb^Y ‘„f„en with 

them specify physi^ Wii^^oTto^ieome men are also apt 

deficiencies m childbeanng) . Wiv /T enough past the usual 

to marry later in life, not past menopao « but eno g p 

childbearing years (dre early W “ obstacle, 

achievements. -Ihis, in a sense, is potter pny 

According to Table 53. a “own the number 

S3.000 a year, before economic pressure 
■' of chUdren a couple expect to liayo- reladve matter money 

The previous chapter demomtmted what a rM 

is. Whether one feels he can afford c bUitv is usually an indi- 
what his standards are. IntergeneraUonal mobUity is usu y 

calor of such differential standards. 
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Tabffi 54 

Childbearing Preferences, Performance, Expeclations, and Discrep- 
ancies, by Husband's fnlergenerafionaf Occupational Mobility 



HUSBAND'S INTERGENERATIONAL MOBIUTY 


DOWNWARD 

fxfreo)* Mo^arof* 

STABLE 

UPWARD 

Moderofe Extnm* 

A. Preferred number 

aai 

3.47 

3.51 

3.48 

3.23 

1.89 

2.56 

(75) 

10% 

B. Number born to dote 

2.16 

2.03 

2.03 

2.17 

C. Expected number* 

D. Ditaeponcy 

2.53 

(56) 

2.83 

{SB) 

2.61 

(128) 

2.81 

(78) 

Surplus 

15% 

6% 

8% 

6% 

Nona 

33 

41 

32 

47 

44 

Deficiency 

51 

53 

60 

46 

47 

Totof 

99 

100 

100 

99 

101 

Minimum number of fomifiet 

87 

96 

185 

101 

112 


* For wivts undor AS, 


Table 54 shows a tendency for women whose husbands have suf- 
fered severe economic reverses to feel that they have loo many chil- 
dren. Often these wives feel they have at least two children too many. 
Economic failure may make children already bom seem unwanted— 
it may also dissuade couples from having children in the first place. 
At least, wives in downward-mobile families are especially apt to 
attribute deficiencies to economic hardships (25 per cent of deficient 
downward-mobile wives give thic reason vs. 17 per cent of stable 
and 20 per cent of upward-mobile wives). 

When husbands are economically successful, there is the greatest 
satisfacUon wth the number of children bom. Husbands who have 


traveled upward the furthest have the fewest children to date due to 
economic preoccupation and concern for giving their children extra 
advantages in life. Apparently, husbands who manage their occupa- 
tional roles successfully also succeed quite weU in achieving their 
modest childbearing goals. 

There is little evidence, however, that satisfaction with one s stand 
ard of living leads people to want to have more children. Rather, in- 
fluences seem to flow in the other direction! large numbers of children 
tend to lower the family’s standard of living (see Table 55). 

Very few wives feel severely deprived in their standard of living 
except those who have unusually large families. Four of the seven 
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Table 55 

Number of ChiWren Born, by SoHsfacfion with Standard of Living, 
by Age of Wife 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN BORN 


Women under 40 
Women over 40 


SATISfACTION WITH STANDARD Of LIVING 


Pratly 

Dfsoppoinied 


4.14 

(7) 


Would 
L'ko More 
2.33 
(61) 
1-97 
(39) 


Con'l 

Compfotn 

1.92 

(48) 

2.42 

(48) 


Qu({e 

Sofiilted 

1.85 

( 220 ) 

2.01 

(138) 


Enf/iuttojfic 

1.50 

( 20 ) 

1.69 

(16) 


(7) 

wives who complain most about Uteir standard ^ Uving wish ey 

had at least three fewer chUdren than ^ about their 

At the opposite o"y o "cMd. None of 

standard of Uving are unusually apt to have omy 

them has mote than four. ir,w.income etoups, 

Even when famiUes are divided into htgh^^-;^ 

the incompatibUity of the wUe’s satisfaction with her 

famUy tends to persist. Below $5,000, addition of each child 

standard of Uving declines appreciably holds with only one 

to the family. aLvc $5,000. the same f^',tfc“,,Vtheir 

excepUon. FamiUes with three chil chUdless famiUes. 

standard of Uving than any others, iinproves the standard 

This could not mean that addmg a thir P t to prefer this 

of Uving but that weU-to-do famdies are especiaUy p P 

number of children. .-hlldren mav be incompaUble goals 

A high standard of hvmg and chilton m y ^ ChUdren 

in life but most wives are very clear whic aspect of marriage 

rank second only to compamonship \ .j.[jis means that few 
whereas the standard of Uving ranks ^ • how deprived 

wives would ever intenUonaUy go <=“ nojnmt« ho^ 
they felt economicaUy. Most wtmt the^^ 

ter what. But beyond this pomt, standards about the 

ingly important— not money as such P® parents prize for 

ktad of Ufe another child deserves and the kma par y 

themselves. . ^een in the fact that 

The pervasiveness of economic hvsical reasons for not 

75 per cSt of aU wives who ^ve other than physical reas 
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having more children specify economic ones. By 

per cent of them say they couldn't pve more chddren adequate jKt 

Lnal care and the remaining 10 per cent say that they couldn t take 

the additional anxiety and trouble. , 

A family cannot have both many ehildren and many matena 
things unless the husband is unusuaUy prosperous. Each goal must he 
limited if the other is not to suffer unduly. Childbearing usually takes 
precedence up to a point— but if physical factors do not intervene, 
that limiting point will be determined largely on economic groun s. 


Social Status and Children 

As far as economic factors are concerned, high status appears to 
be correlated with fewer children. However, educational factore ap- 
pear to operate somewhat differently (see Table 56). 


Table 56 

Childbearing Preferences, Performonce, Expectations, and 
Discrepancies, by Wife's Edueafion 


YSAltS OF EDUCATION 



Grade Sdiool 

Hijh Sciieei 

CeJIeg* 

A. Preferr«(I number 

3JS2 

3^4 

3Jt 


(U9) 

(393) 

(65) 

B. Number born to dale* 

2J4 

1.76 

1.88 


000) 

(74) 

(25) 

C. Expected nuraberf 

2.51 

2.64 

2.86 

D. Discrepancy 

(50) 

(318) 

(40) 

Surplus 

15% 

6% 

5% 

No discreponey 

24 

42 

46 

Deficiency 

60 

52 

49 

Total 

99 

100 

100 

' Wives over age *5. 
t Wives under oge 45. 

(149) 

(392) 

(65) 


Poorly educated women (like low-income women) tend 
than others to have more children than they want (Table 56). ^ ® 
pattern of discrepancies, however, reverses the tendency of high in 
come to be associated with deficiencies. College-educated wives appe^ 
to achieve their goals more often or to be more satisfied with their 
achievements than wives with less education. Does a college educa- 
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tion give a woman more competence in planning her own destiny, or 
are w^omen graduates so young on the average that dns -P'y 
reflects youtMul optimism? The record of 
educational groups is sinular to the pattern by " 

56-B). Women who never went beyond grade school ^ave had many 
more chUdren than better-educated ones. ‘ „ 

those with less than eight years of ^ave^ ^ 

children, many of them seven or more, whereas o y p 
college-educated women have had as many as ° nnalvsis to 
When age differences are cancelled out by “ 

women under forty-five, a quite different P'f 

Table 56-C). WhL younger women are -^ed how many ch,U en 

they expect to have, it is the better-educated wives who 

most children. This rarely means more than four, si g ^ 

are largely the province of poorly educate 

young wives with only a grade school ^du'^^bon e pe 

children at all and so few expect three or four modally 

average is low. Both grade school and high sc oo gr 

expect to have two children. By contrast, those who have teen^o 

coUege within the past twenty-ffve years expect mo 

are fumUed it would mea^^^^^^^ 

in the accustomed way of behaving for ta^er ^a^^^ p^ 
evidence of the “stauon-wagon set of y g testing this 

overcrowd ordinary sedans? J^d^en^oung wives already 

question is to compare the number of cn y XnWp S7-B shows 
Le with the complted family s^ JferaUo^^^ 

a striking contrast between the older and yo g g j, „ the 

respect. !n the older generation, the higher *e statu . the ^al 
family. In the younger generation, exactly the opp 


1. Demographer David Goldberg f Mpeclations 
dysis of me MpectaUon predielions m Ais sample u. 

)uld come fairly close to the fmal P*"®”**' . wives over and under 40 have 

2. When anal^d by husband’s occupauo^ 5^*^^ ^''^^^uj^Uonal category 

almost identical numbers of surviving wives in that occupational catc- 


wnen anaiyzeu ujr Sn cverv occupational 

almost identical numbers of surviving wives in that occupational catc- 

cacept among low*bluc<oUar hcrcas older wives in the same 

gory have the fewest children to ‘tow 0.73) whereas 
job group have the highest average 
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„.ains to be seen whether the completed “ 
are larger than those of low-status wives. Their “ j 

irregular. Up to the time interviewed, however, the younger gene 
tion seems to be establishing a new pattern. 


Table 57 

Childbearing Preferences, Performance, Expectations, and 
Discrepancies, by Social Status 

PMCENTJIE RANWNC ON SOCWt 
STATUS INDEX 


A. Preferred number 

B, Number born to date 

Wives under 40 

Wives over 40 
Tetol wives 

C Expected number of children* 

D. Discreponcy 
Surplus 

No discrepancy 
Deficiency 
Total 


0-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60-79 

2.82 

3.41 

379 

374 

(17) 

(97) 

(210) 

(190) 

1.22 

1.81 

1.91 

1.97 

(9) 

(47) 

(136) 

(109) 

4.25 

2M 

2.15 

2.07 

(8) 

(50) 

(74) 

(81) 

2.65 

276 

2.00 

2.02 

(17) 

(97) 

(210) 

(190) 

278 

2A2 

2.66 

2J0 

(9) 

(50) 

(158) 

(127) 

29% 

13% 

10% 

6% 

59 

34 

40 

35 

12 

52 

50 

60 

100 

99 

100 

101 

(17) 

(97) 

(210) 

(190) 


SO-99 

3.28 

193) 

2.13 

(53) 

1J5 

(40) 

1.88 

(93) 

2.62 

(63) 

5 % 

33 

57 

100 

(93) 


* Wives under 090 45. 

The new pattern may be described as follows: 
have become popular with college graduates and with high-s a 
people generally. The end of the Depression has enabled couples Mtn^ 
bining superior educadon and adequate income to achieve their 
bearing goals more easily than their elders. Conservatism in 
bearing goals, on the other hand, has begun to characterize 
groups: those whose income is severely limited and those who are 
oriented toward the achievement of higher social status. Such occupy 
tionally preoccupied persons seldom avoid childbearing altoge e » 
but are more apt to limit the number they desire to two and also mor 
often actually wind up with none at all. 
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Marriage Patterns and Childbearing 

Comparative success in reaching their childbearing goals charac- 
terizes equalitarian marriages (see Table 58). 


Table 58 

Childbearing Preferences, Performance, Expecfafions, and 
Discrepancies, by Balance of Power 

BALANCE OF POWEB 


A. Preferred number 

B. Number born 

C. Expected number* 


Husbond- 

dorntnanf £qoa/ 

3^ 3.36 

2^ 2.08 

2.80 2.66 

(104) (217) 


Wife- 

dominanf 

3.34 

1.91 

2J1 

(61) 


D. Discrepancy 
Surplus 
None 
Deficiency 
Tefaf 

Mnimum number cf fomi/ies 


10 % 

35 

55 

100 

144 


7% 

11% 

43 

30 

50 

59 

100 

100 

297 

111 


* Wives under 45. 

. 1 ,.. 

— 

eSectively implement the wishes o£ both partner. „semble each 
Husband-dominant and wife-dommant . . j^^nj of 

other in their discrepancy rates but me po “ mieht appear to 
the expected number of children. At tot g to 

indicate that dominant husbands are brotes into 

bear unwanted children, whereas Wives wh However such an 

their own hands have as few chUdren as “^oT ' 

interpretation would require fewer discr p nnncar) Hence, 

wives (rather than the greater number who actuaUy appear;. H 

some other interpretation is necessary. . j-mjnnnt and wifc- 
Some of the differences between husbmd^o^nmt ^ 

dominant marriages which ‘;^ing are^unhappy wives 

alternative. Dominant wives, generally spc g . , , ^ly. A few 
whose husbands are unable to meet ^ substitute for 

such wives throw themselves into childbearing as a sapsm 
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m^tal satistacUon, but far more (15^^ "ork 
cannot or choose not to have any children at This wor^ UQ 
ways because childless women tend to take jobs 
whieh bolsters their power m the process. For more 
wives, however, their smaUer number of children is a matter o gr 

rather than of satisfaction. t * crrp^sful in 

Powerful husbands, on the other hand, lend to be 
the community and their success enables Uicm to have more children, 
insofar as it doesn’t involve excessive mobility strivmg. 

These differences help to explsun several contrasts betv/een 
band-dominant and wife-dominant marriages which were 
Goldbere (1957). Thus, husband-dominant families ^ , 

more children if the husband is highly educated and the ^ 

vdfe belong to many organizations. By contrast, in wife-domi 
families, these factors are reversed. Belter-educated wives mamc 
inadequate husbands expect to have fewer children and participate 
organizadons as a substitute for having children. Ijjss educated ones 
throw themselves into home-centered patterns of leisure-^e ^ 
tiNdties, subsistence production, and visiting with relatives. Withm ^ 
context, preoccupation with children may anaesthetize dissatisfaction 
with the spouse. 

Children and the Husband-Wife Relationship. Husband-domin£^ 
marriages, therefore, present a consistent pattern in which high soci 
status provides a secure place for children. Dominant wives, however, 
may react from their unhappiness in either of two ways — ^by 
their attention from the role of wife to mothering a large brood m 
traditional style, or by escaping from family roles altogether into satis 
faction outside the home. Perhaps in the old days the mothering a ter 
native was popular, but among young wives nowadays the unhappy 
wife more often takes refuge in outside activities. 

This interpretation fits the pattern revealed in Table 59. Dissatis 
fied wives tend to expect either very few children (none or one) or an 
excessively large number. Two children predominate for the 
mediate families wlule having three or four is associated with g 
marital satisfaction. , 

The most dissatisfied wives often exceed their preferences ^ 
complain of surplus children. The most satisfied wives, on the ot e 
hand, expect to have more children than anyone else despite the a 
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Table 59 

Expecfed Number of Children, by Marital Satisfaction for 
Wives under 45 


EXPECTED NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN 


None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 
Tofol 
Mean 

Number of families 


AMRITAt SATISFACTION 


tow* 

18% 

29 

16 

13 

5 

19 

100 

2^9 

28 


Moderole 

15% 

15 

32 

17 

13 

8 

100 
227 
86 


High 

5% 

12 

36 

21 

18 

8 

100 

2.61 

13A 


Very bigb 

3% 

6 

24 
32 

25 
10 

100 

3.01 

134 


Number of families 28 

. ,.w « "" ” 

have been combined in this table. 

that they do not prefer the largest ^ reLSng their 

they expect to have surplus chUdren, too, bu hieher but fall 

more modest goal they will exceed those who aim higher 

farther short.® 

Religious Ideologies . . 

Differences between the major ^Ifp^f^ed^number 

the expected directions. Catholics have the high p expecta- 

o£ chuLn. die highest number bom to date a^^e ^ghe W 
tions of young wives for completed size o for a differ- 

their reUgious philosophy, relatively the other hand, 

ent number of children than they expect to • , . 

this low discrepancy rate may involve opumism re g 
known youthfulness of Detroit Catholics. ,.v,ndbearina mcas- 

Proiestants, as a whole, lie intermediate ff“^™Episco- 
urcs, though some danoramations prcwnt^ puniLnentaUsts tend 
palians bear especially many No other groups can 

toward considerable deficiencies in childbe^o- Greek 

compare in deficiencies, however, with the small groups of ^ 

3. This analysis is compUcatcd by the interact 

bU saUsfaetion and child^ng preferences and eJpectaunns 
Upon each oihcr tn both directions. 
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Tabl& 60 

CWIdbaaring Praferonce., Performance, Expecfafions, and 
Discrepancies, by Wife's Church Preference 

REUGIOUS Aff/UATION 


Catholic 


A. Preferred number ol children 

B. Number born to dote 

C. Expected number* 


3.6i 

2.17 

279 

(183) 


D. Discrepancy 
Surplus 

No discrepancy 
Deficiency 
Totol 

Minimum number of fomifiei 


7% 

U 

49 

100 

251 


PfotBstant 

Jewhfi 

GrtefcOrtfioJox 

3.18 

3.15 

371 

2.01 

1.65 

1.44 

2.66 

177 

1.40 

(211) 

(11) 

(10) 

10% 

5% 

12% 

36 

20 

19 

55 

75 

69 

101 

100 

100 

311 

20 

16 


• Wives under oa* *5. 


Orthodox and Jewish wives. Not a sin^e young tu™** 
to have more than two children, and only one Greek . 

expects a large family. These are both sm:^ groups, but the 
are extremely great. Some of the Jewish experience may be ue 
usually lugh standards for their children — ^yet they express a p 
ence for as many cluldren as Protestants. Perhaps factors ey ^ 
their control such as marrying at a comparatively late age ^ ^4 
postponed by many years of education) produce their ® 

The Greek Orthodox resemble other young immigrants, har pre 
and anxious to get ahead economically, their wives often too usy ^ 
laboraiing in the family enterprise to take time out for having c 
dren. 


In summary, the 909 American wives remarkably often . 

ure in achieving their childbearing goals. Rarely nowadays is ^ 
too many children a problem, but the Great Depression left a ' 
generation of wives feeling deprived of the number of chil^a 
wanted. If the future is prosperous, the number of wives woo 

4. How many diildren a wife can have depends greatly on 
when she gets married. Surplus children are heavily concen whom have 
women who married before they were 18 years old (23 per , married 

surpluses) and deficiencies correspondingly among those who man b 
until after they were 30 (83 per cent of whom fall short of their g /• 
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children for economic reasons may decrease. As for , f' . 
Stacies, modern medicine may whittle these, too. ° Achieve 
time, however, American marriages have a long way o g 
anywhere near general success in reaching childbearmg go s. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF NOT HAVING CHILDREN 

Since practically every couple would Uke to have “j 

surprising that childless wives ore iusti- 

frustrated unless they have married so recently y 

Babiy optimistic. When asked what have been some of tog ^ 
about not having children, 36 per cent of to chil ^ 

of nothing good at aU, reflectmg “ “7 Mr°cent) is freedom 

The most common benefit (menuoned by wives revel in 

from responsibility — ^the same sort of freedom ™ Eishteen per 
who have launched their last child (Deutscher, , l-nendents 
cent mentioned to financial advantages in havmg children 

and about 9 per cent each appreciate not ° unencumbered 

and being able to enjoy to husband’s compamo p 

^ Data elsewhere in this book surest tot 

having children correspond to genuine disadvan S children 

Nevertheless, most chrWss wives are quite convinced that cluiare 

would be well worth any disadvantages toy may children? 

What do these wives say toy have imssed v;,dless wife, say 
Primarily their companionship — it’s lonely being a ’ , . ^ 

45 per <^nt, espec4 those who 

sons. Twenty-seven per cent more feel tot life jts fulflU- 

purpose, their home its completion, or their ro Another 9 

ment. Such losses reflect disappointed when they 

per cent of to childless couples feel especially —i-sinj, 
lookatotorfamiliesandseewhatexperien^s^ 

Deviant cases are to 3 per cent of aU ^ Most of 

want any chUdren if toy had their hte “ actual pracUce. 

these women have succeeded m avoiding cM usuallv (five cco- 

Thcy can see nothing bad in not having children and usually give 

nomic reasons for their abstention. 
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By contrast, women who cannot have cMdren for 
are the reaUy frustrated ones. They overwhelmingly regret ^e 
panionship tLy have missed and almost unanimously feel that there 

are no good things about not having chUdren. „ as 

IncidentaUy. not a single wife gives the trouble children cau^ J 
a reason for adding having children completely. On 
18 per cent of the women who have actuaUy had children hst ^icWs 
and responsibUities as reasons for not having more. Perhaps clu ffless 
women are not aware of the troubles children can cause. More hKeiy, 
they are quite prepared to cope with the Uoubles for the sake of tn 
rewards children, bring. 


WHAT CHILDREN MEAN TO THEIR PARENTS 

Most married couples spend the bulk of their mamed lives wi* 
their children. Typically, only two years elapse betweeri the wedding 
ceremony and the birth of the first child, /^ter launching, there Jir 
fourteen years or so of “empty-nest” living. In between is generally a 
quarter century of living with children (Click, 1955 ) . 

Table 61 


Good Things about Having Children, 

in City and farm 

Families 

GOOD THINGS ABOUT HAVING CHUDREN 

PLACE OP residence 


City 

Form 

1. P/«asure, emalionol solijfoction 

48% 

35% 

2. Companionship for parents 

ia 

24 

3. Gives life purpose, meaning 

16 

17 

4. Slrenglhens family, makes a reol home 

5, Strengthens marriage, brings husband and 

12 

15 

wife closer together 

4 

3 

6. Children help parents, provide secwrifjr 

2 

6 

7. Nothing good 

• 


Total 

100 

100 

Number of families 

* One case. 

599 

155 


Table 61 lists the kinds of answers wives give when asked 
have been some of the good things about having children? TIi® 
common answers describe the emotional satisfactions in raising c 
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dren. Typical ways of expressing this are; ‘ af- 

pleasure'^-make^ou happy ’-It is a py to gve^d 

feetion, and appreeiation, and to do things £ - 

fun. entertaming.” “I enjoy watching them mature and rehve my 

to, pk. to.Lt i.™a ». Wi... sototo... ^ 

worthwhile without children, they keep you gomg. most 

that their whole lives revolve about &eir c r . 

wives spend more time in the housewife-mo er .. . guffi- 

oAer. and may feel that bemg a housewife wit om^^^ 

ciently challenging. Indeed some say that 

wouldn’t know what to do with themselves. •K„tir.n childrear- 

Some purpose-mentioning wives value the <mn j,glped them 
ing has made to their own maturity. They feel t a i 
settle down and become more responsible persons. understand 

less self-centered and more considerate of o ers. - 
life better and are wiser individuals. Other purpo j^nve from 

stress the feeling of pride and accompUshment which they den 
raising children. ^ j •„ -i,iiHren is not always 

The kind of help and security parents fin ^ uble to rely on 

financial. Such parents talk about how ° j companionship 

chUdren when you get old. implying that affection and comp 

are involved as inuch as financial resources. satisfaction more 

The city wives in Table 61 mention ®“° °? .uoistic philosophy 
often than farm wives, perhaps reflecting a m companionship of 

of life. Farm wives are more apt to -jcuous on an iso- 
children. whose presence or absenre is Perhaps much of the 

lated farmstead than in a city neighborhoo . ^ desire to avoid 

rural emphasis on security in old age ^ ° .ye economic roles 
loneliness. Some of it, however, involves tne ^jj^jarly, two wives 
of children as members of the farm labor farm on to one’s 

mention that it is good to be able to pass the j 
children.® 

5. Such voluntary mentions would was one benefit 

tf they were asked specifically whether or no 
among many derived from children. 
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The one deviant wife, who complains |hat ““f f 
having chUdren. would go through ^ „hat might 

over U- Sha is interesting “ 
be expected of a woman sour on chddren grade scno 
verv (hssatisfled with her mamage, her oldest child past g g 
StiU Uving at home. She is an extreme but symptomatic case of the 
mothers of unlaunched children. 


ToMe 62 

Good Things oboui Having Chiidren, by Sfago in f amiiy-iife Cycie 


GOOD THINGS ABOUT 
HAVING CHILDREN 


STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFE'CYCLE 
AGE OF OtDESr CHUD POSTPARENTAL 



Under 6 

6-12 

13-16 

19+ 

53% 

18 

1. PUaiur* 

44% 

46% 

57% 

43% 

2. CompanlQnihtp 

IS 

16 

18 

22 

16 

3. Purpesa 

17 

17 

13 

17 

7 

4. Strengthens tamily 

13 

15 

9 

11 

1 

5. Strengthens marriage 

10 

4 

3 

“ 

5 

6. Security 

1 

2 




7. Nothing 

— 

— 


* 

100 

Tefol 

100 

100 

100 

100 

83 

NumberoFfamilies 

136 

137 

101 

63 


Here Today, Gone Tomorrow. Table 62 shows that launc 
stage wives especially value the companionship they derive from 
grown children. In the next chapter, it will be apparent that sue co 
panionship with children may be a substitute for companions p 
the husband. Wives past the age of sUty, especially those whose 
bands arc retired, tend to shift from mentioning companions p 
the children to talking about help and security derived from 

The husband-\rife relationship, by contrast, is largely a conce 
young wives. Newlyweds are both more interested and more 
in achieving a satisfying husband-wife relationship. Older wivw 
lose hope of finding satisfaction in marriage or else realize la 
dren don’t magically cement a husband and wife together. -(tgcts 
Marriage vs. the Family. ChUdren seem to have contrasting ^ 
on different aspects of marriage, however. Young children 
sociated with love and affection between the husband and wi c 
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with a nice home (in the sense of a high material standard of living) 
nor with unfettered leisure-time companionship. Indeed, wives who 
stress the companionship they derive from their children notoriously 
lack companionship with their husbands. Children, therefore, may 
draw a husband and wife closer together in love, but may also serve 
as a substitute source of love and companionship for ^vives who be- 
come estranged from their husbands. 

Estrangement is often involved in the assumption of power by the 
wife. Hence, dominant wives are more apt than those who make fewer 
decisions to value the companionship of children (agmn as a substi- 
tute for the husband), and seldom mention that children strengthen 
either marriage or the family generally. Their submissive husbands are 
usually absentee husbands (absent in spirit if not in body) who leave 
their wives dependent on substitute sources of gratification. 

In general, dependent young wives with happy marriages tend to 
see children as sources of strength in marriage. By contrast, dominant 
older vdves with large families are often so alienated from their hus- 
bands that their marriages provide little satisfaction. They turn to 
their grown children for the love and companionship their husbands 
neglect to provide. After leaving home, children offer less companion- 
ship to their mother, but as she approaches aged dependence, they 
seem an increasingly valuable source of economic and emotional se- 
curity. This need for security is manifested primarily in low-status 
wives with relatively little education- Not a single wife who has com- 
pleted high school or gone to college mentions depending on her 
children for security. This may be because education creates a feeling 
of competence or because such wives place more emphasis on the 
pleasure and meaningfulne&s that children add to life. 

the Costs of Having Children 

With the very positive attitude that most wives have toward chil- 
dren, it is not surprising to find that many wives decline to say that 
there arc any “bad things about having children," (just as many child- 
less wives feel that there are no good things about not having them). 
Nevertheless, a majority of the dly mothers and even more of the 
farm mothers specify at least one area in which children have created 
problems (sec Table 63). 
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Tab/e 63 

Problems Children Preseni in City and Farm Families 


PROBLEMS CHILDREN PRESENT 


1. None 

2. Financiol problemi 

3. Nlneu 

4. Childrearing difficulties and burdens 

5. Worries and anxieties 

6. Restrictions on freedom 

7. Husband-wife conflicf 

Total 

Number of families 


PLACE Of RESIDENCE 


Cily 

Form 

29% 

18% 

17 

18 

15 

17 

15 

23 

12 

12 

11 

11 

1 

100 

100 

584 

149 


Finandal troubles are mentioned most often. Usually wives frame 
their remarks in terms of not being able to gtve the children as muc 
as they would like to. I-ess often, the financial repercussions on e 
parents’ own standard of living are mentioned. 

The illnesses wives mention are also primarily those of 
dren, but a number of wives mention that their own health suflere 


during pregnancy, childbirth, or childrearing. 

Childrearing difficulties fall on the mother herself. Farm wives 
often mention the extra work involved in caring for children. Since 
farm women do so many household tasks and farm tasks, the extra 
burden of caring for children is especially noticeable. More than a 
third of the childrearing burdens deal with getting cluldren to behave 
correctly, i.e., questions of discipUne and control. 

Worries and anxieties are emotional reactions which for fa.in 
wives often center around either the fear or the actual experience o 
losing a child through death. Relatively few wives mention the 
tion or nervousness which childrearing creates in them — ^mostly they 
are concerned about the children’s welfare. 

Restrictions on freedom involve being tied down at home and ^ 
able to participate in outside activities. Very few wives complain ^ 
children interfere with marriage, although the evidence later in s 
book suggests that such is often the case. 

In general, both the city and the farm wives are primarily con- 
cerned about the hardships experien^d by their children, seconda y 
by the extra burdens they have incurred personally, and hardly at 
by the repercussions on their relationship to their husbands. The latter 
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are more apparent to the sociolo^cal observer than to the participants 
in marriage. 


Table 64 

Prohiems Children Present, by Stage in Family’fife Cycle 

PROBLEMS CHILDREN 

PRESENT STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFE CYCLE 

AGE OF OLDEST CHILD POSTPAREFiTAL 



Under 6 

5-12 

73-ie 

794- 


1. Nona 

27% 

22% 

36% 

39% 

54% 

2. Financial 

74 

79 

10 

77 

10 

3. Illness 

15 

19 

12 

9 

10 

4, Burdens 

27 

13 

16 

20 

9 

3. Worries 

10 

11 

77 

8 

12 

6. Restrictions 

19 

IS 

9 

5 

5 

7. Conflict 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

700 

100 

700 

700 

100 

Number of fomilies 

727 

137 

707 

64 

79 


Table 64 suggests that saying “nothing is bad about having chil- 
dren” may sometimes be a nostalgic remark. Most often, it is made by 
wives who no longer have any children left at home. Prior to that 
point it is made largely by women who are too old to have any more 
children. The number of wives malang this remark almost doubles 
around age forty when most wives are either experiencing menopause 
or consider themselves too old to make further childbearing advisable. 
Furthermore, wives who have been unable to have any children or 
have severe deficiencies due to physical difficulties overwhelmingly ex- 
press this attitude. Clearly, absence of children makes the heart grow 
fonder! 

What about a surfeit of children? Which problems bother women 
who would drastically scale down their family size if they could wave 
a magic wand? Primarily, they complain of the burden of caring for 
so many children, secondarily of the financial cost. Saddled with these 
tangible responsibilities, they seldom mention the more esoteric loss of 
social life or merely worrying about children. 

Being tied down at home understandably results from having 
young children who must be watched after. Teen-agers tic the mother 
down less but worry her more as they move into the outside world. 
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A syndrome o£ burdensomeness, worrying, and restrictions charac- 
terizes high status wives. They are the three top-ranking problems for 
college-educated wives and for families in the top category on the 
general Social Status Index. 

Conversely, financial problems and illness plague low status wives, 
especially Negro wives. Thirty-nine per cent of all Negro wives refer 
to the economic hardships involved in raising children. For many p^ 
pie, the most troublesome aspect of illness is the medical bills which 
follow. At least this interpretation seems consistent with the fact that 
wives who specify health problems are especially apt to have husbands 
who work overtime (20 per cent vs. 8 per cent), perhaps earning the 
money to pay the doctor. 

How much income does it take to overcome the economic burden 
which children present? Apparently a minimum of $10,000. As 
shown in Table 66, financial problems are not mentioned by a single 
wife that much income. At the same time, only one of the wives 
in this income bracket mentions illness as a problem. The net effect of 
eliminating these two problems is to leave higb-income wives con- 
cerned primarily about problems of their children’s behavior. 

Table 65 

Problems Children Present, by Husband's Income 


PROBLEMS CHILDREN 
PRESENT 

Under 

S3.000 

HUSBAND'S INCOME 
S3^00 S5.000 S7.000 

-4,999 -4,999 -9,999 

SIO.OOO+ 

1. None 

38% 

34% 

28% 

28% 

40% 

2. Financial 

25 

IS 

15 

15 

-* 

3. Illneu 

12 

13 

17 

19 

2 

4. Burdens 

12 

14 

14 

14 

31 

5. Worries 

6 

12 

10 

15 

13 

6, Restrictions 

6 

12 

15 

9 

8 

7. Conflict 

1 


1 

— 

— 

Tofoi 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

Number oi families 

48 

151 

171 

80 

48 


The decrease above $7,000 in the percentage mentioning being 
tied down probably indicates that funds for baby-sitting and other 
time-releasing help become more generally available at this income 
threshold. 
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CHILDREN AND MARRIAGE 

To most American women, children and marriage go together as 
much as love and marriage. Indeed love, marriage, and children are 
what most young girls look forward to as the three great chapters in 
their lives. Of the three, perhaps their childbearing experience will be 
the most disappointing. At least, for the whole generation of women 
who married in the Depression years, disappointment was the order 
of the day. 

Since the end of the Depression, husbands and wives have been 
able to afford more children and the number of disappointments has 
decreased correspondingly. Nevertheless, many Americans seem des- 
tined even in prosperous times to be physic^y unable to have as 
many children as they would like to have. 

The number they would like to have is a matter of increasing con- 
census: not less than two and not more than four. Reasons for wanting 
families of this size are primarily child*oriented: (1) an only child 
leads a lonely existence, and (2) a fifth child gets less affection, atten- 
tion, and education than be deserves. 

Similarly child-oriented are the reactions of parents to questioning 
about their experiences with children. The problems involved focus 
around the children themselves — their needs, their troubles, their 
futures. The benefits derived are primarily the enjoyment of having 
children around and watching them grow up, rarely the sccurity-ori- 
ented motives of more precarious societies. 

Many women disappointed in childbearing can think of no bene- 
fits from the lack of children but only of what they have missed. De- 
spite the headaches, the hard-work, the expenses, and the confinement 
which children bring, it is a rare moihcr who wishes she hadn’t gotten 
into the business of reproduction, and who wouldn’t do it again if 
she had her life to live over. 



CHAPTER 

6 



COMPANIONSHIP 


marriage normally involves the com-ng 

together of a man and a woman into a common household. In so .'O- 
ing, the two partners commit themselves to a life-long compauions p* 
Henceforth, two people who grew up in separate families live 
under one roof. From this point of view, marriage has always «tt 
based on compamonship. 


THE EMERGENCE OF COMPANIONSHIP 

In the past, the companionship element was often taken for 
granted and the emphasis placed elsewhere. If marriages ^ were ar 
ranged, the partner was rarely selected on the basis of leisure-tune 
interests or personal attraction. Bride and groom were sometimes 
complete strangers to each other. They began their life together won 
dcring what the partner was like but submitting dutifully to 
cnls and culture had ordmned. The parents were concerned witli n 
ing a daughter-in-law to bear male cluldren to continue the family n 
and maintain the family shrine. 
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Even in societies where men and women chose their own partners, 
the emphasis in the past was often on what the partner could do rather 
than on who the partner was. In primitive societies, where the margin 
of protection against starvation is narrow, a man is valued for his 
hunting prowess or agricultural skill, and a woman prized for her 
good health, her culinary arts, and whatever else she can contribute to 
the division of labor. In short, a primitive economy focuses the atten- 
tion of its members on the economic resources which a potential part- 
ner can bring to marriage. The focus is away from personality charac- 
teristics. Life is so preoccupied with staying alive that little time or 
energy is left over for anything else. 

Romance. The modem concept of companionship differs sharply 
from the utilitarian yoking-together of fellow “work-horses” in primi- 
tive marriage. Companionship today has two essential components: 
(1) free choice of partner as a unique personality and (2) enjoyment 
of leisure time with that person. 

Both components were made possible by the rise of mercantilism 
and the industrial revolution in an urban environment. The specter of 
starvation recedes whenever facilities arise for the storage of grain 
against lean years (like Joseph in Egypt). Security and prosperity are 
enhanced when the surplus of one community can be exchanged for 
the products of another through trade. Finally, the standard of living 
leaps ahead as industrial technology increases the output of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

The dawn of Western civilization in the Middle Ages brought the 
age of chivalry and romance (Beigel, 1951). At first, only noble 
ladies were idealized — and not by prospective husbands. Everyone 
took it for granted that no man could ever prize his wife's companion- 
ship, nor she his. But gradually what began as a leisure-class phe- 
nomenon spread to the merchants, the new middle class in the cities. 
Gradually, too, romantic idealization shifted from somebody else’s 
wife to prospective brides. Finally, the industrial revolution increased 
productivity so fast that the hours of labor for even the working man 
could be shortened and leisure time became available to every man for 
the first time in history. 

In the past, what little leisure men had was spent chiefly in the 
company of their own sex. If female companionship was desired, it 
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could hardly be obtained from one's wife since she 

ent world-uneducated in the ways of men, and too submissive to 

achieve the equaUty which companionship requires. 

To fill the gap, special women were often available-^he 
of Lci»t Grfec; Ld the gm/m of I“P->--nramcd wo^ 
trained to please men with their intellectual, acstheUc, or sexual sl^. 

When leisure is universal, however, the supply of female spe ^ 
ists becomes exhausted. If every man desires feminine 
ship, then every woman must learn how to provide iL Fortunate y, 
same economic developments which made leUure avmlable to rnen 
also made education available to women. And the shift from pa 
archate to equality in decision-making broke down the bamers ° f 
serve and respect between men and women, enabling them to enjoy 


each other as persons. . , . 

Dating. This shift in the marital relationship was accompamed y 
corresponding changes in the nature of courtship. Where previous y 
courtslup had sometimes not even existed (with arranged mamaps) 
or was telescoped into introductory meetings which rapidly comnutte 
the participants to marriage, now dating arose. Dating differs from 
courtship in stressing the imme^ate satisfactions of the participan • 
Regardless of what tomorrow may bring, tonight we will have fun. 
good date depends primarily on who the partner is. Not just any per 
son will do. The partner must be a person who is likable, whom it s 
fun to be with, in short, a good companion. _ . _ 

In adolescence, dating is the chief form of leisure-time activity. 
their dating careers, the average American boy and gjrl expenence 
companionslup with literally dozens of partners. When love blossoms 
from one of these friendships, it intensifies the desire to be 
Companionship is regularized in going steady, then intensified p 
young lovers spend every spare miniitg together. Modem courts p 
thus involves selecting a preferred companion from the panorama o 
dating partners. It also accustoms the partners to joint leisure-time 
activity. Companionship in marriage is partly the goal of coims p» 
partly the culmination of increasingly firm habits of spending time to 
gether. . 

Primary Relations. Companionship is more than just a habit ma ^ 
possible by the existence of leisure time. Companionship f 
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basic human need — ^the need for response from another person, for 
what sociologists call “primary relations.” 

A primitive community consists exclusively of primary relation- 
ships. Everybody knows everybody else and the same group share life 
together from birth to death. The rise of cities shattered this com- 
munalism. With increasing size, knowing the whole group became 
impossible. With specialization of function, interpersonal contact is 
segmented into small fragments of activity — a transaction here, an 
encounter there, but seldom the establishment of encompassing pri- 
mary relationships. 

Personal friendships do not cease altogether in an urban environ- 
ment. They sprout in some of the unlikeliest places. Corporation or- 
ganization^ charts are fouled up by interoflBce friendships. Even on 
the assembly line, cliques arise to fnistrate the time-and-motion-study 
hoys by controlling output. The difficulty with such friendships is 
mobility. Differential promotion rates take old pals out of contact with 
each offier in the administrative hierarchy. More disruptive than ver- 
tical mobility Is geographical mobility. The route to the home office 
leads via the branches. And skilled workers, too, search the city, the 
county, sometimes the nation for better jobs. 

Mobility severs the ties of old friendships. Sometimes they con- 
tinue a truncated existence via letters and occasional visits. Mostly 
they wither and die. The only friendship which is guaranteed to sur- 
vive mobility is marriage. Because husbands and wives move to- 
gether, they can count on each other in strange comraxmities. So the 
need for the primary relations, formerly provided by the local com- 
munity, gives impetus to the valuation of companionship in marriage. 

His wife has become a man’s best friend, A man chooses his 
friends carefully; so he chooses this best friend with special care, 
knowing he is likely to spend more leisure time with her than with 
anyone else. To many a modem man, his leisure is the best time he 
has. If he works on an assembly line, his working time may be boring 
— something to be endured until 5:00. Then comes the time when he 
can really live. Then is the time for real companionship. 

Without a wife to return to after work, city life can be awfully 
lonely. In fiction, the bachelor leads a gay life — but in practice, gay 
bachelors are few. Eating alone is dreary. Roommates can substitute, 
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but marriage is the real tlung. Surely this is one of the main reasons 
why more Americans are marrying today than ever before. . , 
This is the kind of background agmnst which compamonship has 
risen to become the single most valued aspect of marriage. 


The Pre-eminence of Companionship 

In Detroit, 48 per cent of the wives choose “companionship in do- 
ing things together with the husband” as the most valuable ^pect ot 
marriage. This far outstrips the other tour aspects— love, understana- 
ing, standard of living, and the chance to have children. The latter is 
a poor second with only 27 per cent first choices. In addition to bemg 
overwhelmingly popular as a first-choice item, companionship^ is 
chosen second by 21 per cent more and third by 16 per cent, leaving 
only 14 per cent who do not choose it as one of the three most v ^ u 
able parts of marriage. This compares with 30 per cent not choosing 
children and still more neglecting the less popular aspects of mar- 
riage. 

These figures show that when modem Americans think of mar- 
riage, they think of compamonship more than anything else. ^ ^ 

In the case of farm wives, this emphasis on companionship is ac- 
centuated even further, with 53 per cent making it their first cboi-e» 
and only 9 per cent not choosing it at all. This means that the wn 
temporary American farm must be distinguished from the primitive 
community which was described earlier as providing a broad networ 
of primary relationships. Primitive communities usually consist o 
households close together, often containing extended famihes of re 
atives who co-operate in many activities. , 

The farm villages of Europe and Asia consist of cottages clustere 
together in the midst of surrounding fields. By contrast, the Americ^ 
pattern of isolated homesteads, each on its own farmland, results m 
a physical isolation from neighbors and friends which may be eqmva 
lent to the social isolation imposed by mobility on city people. Una e 
to chat over the back fence or have morning coffee with the ^1 
door, the farm wife needs companionship from her husband 
spondingly more. The main point, however, is not the marginal 
ference between city and farm wives, but the fact that both stress 
companionship as the chief end of marriage. 
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TYPES OF COMPANIONSHIP 

The broad definition of companionship, as leisure time spent by 
the husband and wife in joint activities, covers a wide gamut of activi- 
ties. Unfortunately, we have no measure of pure “dating companion- 
ship." However, the selected types to be reported here illustrate the 
broad range of variation. 

Tabta dd 


Organizalional Companionship and Satisfaction with 



Companionship 


Numb*r of Typtt of 

Ofgonisoliont to whJth 

Proportion 

Wi/n'f Moan Satisfaction 

both Partntrt Belong 

of /oiin7i*< 

with Companionship 

(0)* Non* 

63% 

370 

(1) On* 

9 

4.09 

(2) Two 

t5 

4.04 

(3) Thr** 

9 

4.30 

(4) Four or mor* 

4 

378 

Tctol 

100 


Nvmb«r of famWei 

731 



numbers In porenthetes show the basis for compultns mean Infensilt'es of organlsa* 
ttonal eomponionship In loler tobies. 

Organizational. One type of companiooship involves joint hus- 
band-wife participation in formally organized groups of various kinds, 
or ‘'organizational companionship.” This is rather rare in Detroit. 
Since 19 per cent of the husbands and 42 per cent of the wives be- 
long to no formal organizations whatsoever (except perhaps a 
church), even separate organizational activity is limited. When the 
additional criterion of joint xaembership is added, the number of non- 
participants rises still further to 63 per cent This leaves hardJy more 
than a third who belong to even one organization together.' 

Although the number of couples who participate in organizations 

1. Primarily these are youth-serving orgaoizatiozis like P.T-A. (22 per cent 
of the couples), church-coonected orgaoizatioos (16 per cent), and neighbor- 
hood improvement associations (14 per cent). Since organizational companion- 
ship refers to the number of types of organizations, two youth-serving organi- 
zaUons would count as only one joint membership. The full list of types (plus 
chimrii membership) appears as question 39 in the questionnaire (see Appendix 
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together is relatively small, those who do engage in such activity ex- 
perience a form of companionship quite different from many leisi^- 
time activities. Organized interest groups flourish more in the United 
States than anywhere else in the world, so organizational companion- 
ship is espedally interesting to observe in a study of American mar- 
riage. 

Informative. A second type of companionship doesn’t involve 
time spent outside the home. Rather, it deals with co mm u ni cation to 
each other about things which happen while they are apart The fol- 
lowing question represents a measure of this “informative compamon- 
ship”: “When your husband comes home from work, how often does 
he tell you about things that happened there?” Informative compan- 
ionship is quite common in Detroit (see Table 67). 

Table 67 

Informative Companionsbip and Satisfaction with Companionship 


fr«9u«ney Huibond 

Ttllt Wi7« obouf 

Proportion 

Wile'f Meon Sofirfodiofl 

Srenfi of Work* 

el fomiiiet 

with ComponionMp 

(0) N«v«r 

7% 

3.56 

(1) Oceatlonally* 

5 

3.44 

(2) Monthly 

11 

3.54 

(3) Weekly 

37 

3.74 

(4) Doily 

40 

4.04 

Total 

100 


Number of foniifi'et 

731 



O««»lonolly" Include! a few timei o yeor ond let* often. “Monthly" Indicates “ 
month and a few times a month. "Weekly" Includes ffom once a week up to almost evety day* 
The number! In parentheses ihow the basis for computing meon intensities of informottv* 
companionship In later tobies. 

The importance of informative companionship to the wife lies in 
^ving her a sense of vicarious participation in the husband’s life away 
from home. She can seldom share in the husband’s day directly but 
feels less isolated if she hears about interesting events that happen 
to him. 

Such information-givmg strengthens the wife’s feeling of compan- 
ionship with her husband, just as joining the organizations does. 
The norm of information-^ving is so high that satisfaction with 
companionship slumps rapidly when the frequency drops much below 
daily. 
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Colleague. A third type of companionship invoives more direct 
contact with the husband’s work roie. Getting together with work 
coiicagues has been singied out as an aspect of general sociability. 
Visiting with neighbors may occur by chance, but visiting with work- 
mates requires more initiative. This form of companionship involves 
the wife in more of her husband’s life. As she gets to know the men 
who share his work role, a crucial area of his life becomes more 
meaningful to her. 


Table 68 

Colleague Visiting and Satisfaction with Companionship 


Fr«qu«ney et Galfing 

Proportion 

Wi7«'< M«an Salisfodion 

logtthtr with Work maitt* 

offamWot 

with Companionship 

(0) Nav«r 

dl% 

3.65 

(1) Occaiionally 

30 

3.81 

(2) Monthly 

20 

3.96 

(3) W«aUy 

8 

4.04 

Total 

99 


Numboroffamifiot 

731 



* fr9<tu*nfy caUgcfUt qr« $om« at fer TabI* 67 «xc«pf thar *a f«w eewpitf 

''•*** ©f»*n«r than an«« cr twU* a w«*k that iha matt fraquant caltffariat art com* 

ain«d und«r th« heading "weekly/' Th« nwmbvre In ]»arenthe»»» ehew th* bet>» for com* 
puting mean Intentltie* of colleoguo vUiting in laUr tablet. 

Colleagues axe the least frequent target of visiting, lagging after 
relatives, neighbors, and other friends. Though infrequent, “colleague 
companionship’* presents another facet of the total picture of compan- 
ionship. 

Friendship. A fourth type of companionship consists in sharing 
friendships. The question involved is, “About how many of your hus- 
band’s friends are men that you personally know quite well?” This is 
a product of joint visiting such as that specified in colleague compan- 
ionship. However, friends may come from many sources in addition 
to work contacts. Other ways of assessing this sort of companionship 
would be to discover how many friends a husband and wife have in 
common or how much time a couple spend with friends. The aspect 
used here is the proportion of the husband’s friends whom the wife 
knows well. 

Detroit wives vary a great deal in their “friendship-companion- 
ship” as thus meastired. Some know all and some know none but 
most wives fall between these extremes. 
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Tabfe 69 

Friendship Companionship and Satisfaction with Companionship 


Pfopoffion of Husband'* 

Friends Whom Wife Proportion 

Know* Qoile Well offomiKe* 

(0) * None 

(1) Some ^ 

(2) About half 

(3) Most 28 

(4) All 20 

Total IW 

Number of fomriie* 731 


Wife'* Mean Sotisfodion 
With Componionship 

3.54 

3.53 

3.93 

3.99 

4.04 


•The numbers In parcniheset show the boiU for eomputiftO moon intensities of friendship- 
companionship in later tables. 


interrelationships 

Organizatioaal companionship, infonnative companionship, col- 
league companionship, and friendship companionship — all four are 
particular aspects of companionship in marriage. Highly companion- 
able couples tend to engage extenrively in all four types, except that 
those with the most joint memberships often get so involved in organi- 
zational activity that they have less time to visit work-mates or for 
the husband to tell about what happened during the day. Indeed, 
Table 66 shows that such couples have very little satisfaction with 
companionship in general. Perhaps these “over-organized” couplf-S 
escape into the outside world from boredom with each other. Up to 
that point, however, couples who have more of any one kind of com- 
panionship usually have more of other kinds, too.* 

Perhaps this interrelationship leflects a generalized sociability. 
Some couples seem to socialize a lot with each other and %viih others 
as well. This is visible in the fact that wives who get a lot of love and 
affection from their husbands also tend to know most of their hus- 
bands’ friends. Sociability with each other does not prevent a couple 

2. Sharing ta*k$ in the division of labor is, like belonging to organizations, 
correlated with companionship satisfaction up to a certain point. Howeve^ , 
when more than half the tasks arc shared, LiiisfacUon with companionship 
drops, presumably because housework isn't perceived as a Icisurc-Umc ^ 
tivity. Most couples share that many tasks only under heavy time 
which would prevent them from enjoying leisure together. In any case, shar 
housework is arbitrarily excluded from it® dcGnition of what is meant by com- 
panionship in this chapter. 
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from being sociable with othcrs-nor vice jersajj 
organizational satiation). At the ot ’ ._ypies who have no 

sociable in many different ways. “ ^ ’ j pp all three other 

organizational companionship are significantly low on 

i. sS'? S'—: 

panionship correlates ^ith 'ntemiv^ with^oUeagues less often 
friends. Wives who know all ° . 5^,1, irregularities sug- 

than wives who know “ reflects a smaller number of 

gest that knowing all his friends o complete picture of 

friends— and correspondingly less “ci cilisideration the 

friendship compamonship wo proportion. Selective friendship 

number of joint friends as well as ^ ?^onslup than complete 

sometimes yields more aggrega p satisfaction continues 

knowledge of a narrow ^ (see Table 68). 

to increSe sUghtly with “'^^o^J^n^Sp are interre- 

In general, however. aU £°” atT^erent aspects of a 

lated with each other and can adding to the loneliness- 

single marital funedon. each m its own way aoomg 

combating value of marriage. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPANIONSHIP 

which husbands and wives 

What are the circumstances und 
spend a lot of time together? 

"TLpanionship in marriage -U-t P^^d ^01^ cr 
dating and" courtship, newly “J^^^X^CnLned by the fact *at 
panionable than others. This l*yP jo pe especially satisfied 

no matter how old they P pHj when newlyweds of vim- 

with the companionship of their . | pp of aU are the handM 

ous ages are ^mpared. those Prarried. In fact ^ 

past fifty (mostly widows?) who h J ^piisfacdon manifests 

tS. -1 
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as a continuation o£ adolescent dating but also as “ 
snecter o£ elderly loneliness. It seems doubtful that husbands behave 
I^re companionably in later marriages but they apparenUy ar p 
predated more. 


Table 70 

Satisfaction with Companionship, by Stage in family-life Cycle 

WIFE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION 

COMPANIONSHIP STAGE IN FAMIIY-UFE CYCLE 

ChMb.=rir.a.toa.« p,.„boo/ Unla.ncS.J 

3.99 3.91 S.74 3J0 



(128) 

(140) 

(98) 

(62) 

ChildleH stagesi Honeymoon 

4.26 



Potfparenlol* Rel»Ved 
3.83 3'®® 

09) 




(67) ('“) 

ChlldUu couplet] 

4.09 

3.93 

4.00 


01) 

(29) 

(9) 


* Meon tatitlsctlon for the 14 pottporentol cowplet monied 

let* ihon 

27 yeori I» 4.07. 


Childlessness 

That yoimg childless couples should be most satisfied with com- 
panionship fits the notion that their life is a continualion into 
of patterns of dating and courtship. With no children to alter their 1^ 
styles, \dth both partners usually still working, weekend dates may 
quite similar to premarriage dating. 

The surprise in Table 70 is the limited degree to which the ar- 
rival of children interferes with companionship. The preadolescent 
stage in the family-life <^cle is sometimes referred to as the GoloeQ 
Years of family interaction, when parents and children picnic an 
vacation and generally spend their leisure time together. Perhaps 
such total-family activities bolster up the wife’s satisfaction with com 
panionship at tltis stage. 

Family-type activities may even be enhanced by enlarging ^ ® 
size of the family group, at least up to the point where age diversity 
prevents joint activity. Tins may explain why the most satisfied wives 
have three children whereas the least satisfied have four or more. 
Three children will typically be fairly close together in age, perhaps 
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five years from oldest to youngest Ttis 

reational interests. When the number of much that 

and more, the age gap from tfidest to h„s- 

S on a^llihe whi « stays home with 
for peak satisfaction with toee cM^ • 

ship is higher in this size famdy, • .un Jren are a less compact 

child level reflects not only the fact a , j. ^jh a consequent 

unit, but that parents have been mamed longer witn q 

deterioration of companionship. 

Table/? 

Organizational Companionship, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 


MEAN 

ORGAN/ZATJONAt 
COMPANIONSHIP 
Childbearing stages: 


Childless stages: 


Childless couples: 


STAGE IN FAMIVt-UrE C/CLl 
P„„Eool P,.a<loI..c.n. AM..,., Un/o.ncS.d 



0.65 

(130) 

1.13 

(141) 

Honeymoon 



1.10 



(20) 

1.82 

(11) 

1.21 

(29) 


1.35 

( 102 ) 


0.30 

( 10 ) 


0.98 
(66) 

Posipartnfal Relired 
1J5 0.73 

(86) (IJ) 


organizational compamonship^to^t-low^^^^ 

has only preschoolers on .1’ themselves require little of' 

sit at home, partly because the implied in rising organiza- 

ganizational acUvity. “JJool and high school segments of 

tional participauon m the grad organization per couple 

the cycle. The peak is “^sS 0 ^°“ “ 

on the average — often such a y ® move out of the 

Nevertheless, it reflects the a i y children can be responsible 

home into evening activities again 

for themselves in the evening. whicli childlessness docs not 

Tl^crcUonefonnofcompamoi^P^ 

promote, namely during ^thc first three )cars of 

though the novelty factor wears oil during m 
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Table 72 

Informative Companionship, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 
MEAN 

INFORMATIVE 

COMPANIONSHIP STAGE IN fAM/lV-Uf£ CYCLE 


Childbearing stages: 

Preschool Preodolescenl Adolescent 

Unlaunched 


3.19 

3.10 

3.15 

2.45 


(129) 

(138) 

(98) 

(60) 

Childless stages: 

Honeymoon 



Postparenfol Retired 


3.60 



2J7 2.00 


(20) 



(86) (7) 

Childless couples: 

2.91 

3.17 

3.20 



(11) 

(29) 

(10) 



marriage, fathers of preschool children tell their wives more than 
non-fathers married the same length of time. Perhaps young house- 
wives are especially eager to hear about the outside world they left 
behind for child-rearing. Undoubtedly these new mothers have far 
more to tell their husbands each evening than wives who have under- 
gone no new role transition since marriage. 

Informative companionship therefore is partly stimulated by role 
differentiation. The separation of the partners’ lives gives a specif 
incentive to listen to the other’s story in order to partidpate vicari- 
ously in another world of activity. Children interfere relatively little 
with such conversation within the family in comparison to the im- 
pediments they present to social activity outside the home. 

Tobfe 73 

CoMeogue Companionshfp, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 

MEAN COLLEAGUE 

COMPANIONSHIP STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFE CYCLE 


Childbeoring slopes: 

Preschool Preodolescent Adolescent 

Unlaunched 



1.20 

1.44 

1.10 

0.84 



(130) 

(139) 

(101) 

(63) 

Rellred 

Childless stages: Honeymoon 




Postporenfol 

0.84 




0.99 

0.55 

(19) 




(88) 

(11) 

Childless couples: 

1.45 

1.45 

1.30 




(11) 

(29) 

(10) 
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organizational participauon, e P® ^ jj,gr couples at home, 

along, even more when it mvolves 

This total-famUy or “^““ent stage of the family-life 

school stage and crests in the p Golden Age are two-family 

cycle. Perhaps many family p.cmcs of the Golden Age 

affairs with relatives and friends. 


Friendship 

MEAN FR/ENDSH/P 
COMPANIONSHIP 
Childbearing stages: 


Tabh 74 

ip Companionship, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 


STAGE IN FAMlir-llFE CYCLE 
P,„cl,=oI P,.=aole-"l ^^0'“-"' 


2.32 

(139) 


2.24 

(140) 


2.38 

( 101 ) 


Honeymoon 

1.68 

(19) 


2.17 
( 66 ) 

Posfporental Retired 
2.42 2.64 

(88) (1^) 


2.73 

( 11 ) 


2.45 

(29) 


2.80 

( 10 ) 


Childless stages: 

Childless couples: 

H'r, the onlv type which rises throughout 
Friendship compamonship is the omy y^ 

the life cycle. This reflects partly ® ^ restriction of the hus- 

to the husband’s friends, but the wife can more easily 

band’s associates to a narrower therefore a poor measure 

encompass. “Friendship compamo P which the wife experi- 

of the absolute number of shared “P general tendency 

ences. This explains why it ais. 

of compamonship to '^band’s romp^onship declines to lU 

Satisfaction with To some extent, this is the cul- 

lowest ebb in unlaunched with one another some- 

mination of long-tenn tren . , „„asine energy with the passing 

times to the point of ‘’“®‘‘°”’„^b1Sr“piratio^ which means to 
years, resignation to frustrate . husband get ahead. But 

wife is no longer a partner “ ® sociated with having grown 

there must be factors more actual companionship 

children in the home. Docs husband? Or docs she vicanously 

with her children instead of wi dating experiences? Dons the 

rcUve her own youth through then: daung pn 
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fate fcel threatened by his strong young sons and his 
dates? Or feel neglected and turn outside the family for solace? Wh 
ever the causes, this is cieariy the period when the estrangement ot 
husband and wife is most complete. 

Against this background, what happens after the children leave 
home gains special interest. Though postparental couples parucipate 
more actively than parents of unlaunched children in all four types oi 
companionship (Tables 71-74), they rarely equal and never ex- 
ceed the adolescent childrearing stage. Why, then, does postparen 
satisfaction with companionship increase, especially among 
whose children have recently left home? Our guess is that pure a 
ing companionship (going out together just for a good time) does m 
crease ri^t after that last child departs. If so, there may be sue a 
thing as a second honeymoon where couples recapture the unmiti 
gated companionship which has been difficult ever since the children 
arrived. Now winter vacations in Florida become possible and trave 
may be taken up with renewed enthusiasm. The home may have its 
emptiness but it also has a freedom comparable only to the freedom 
of young childless couples — freedom to do what you want to when 
you want to, without having to cope with baby-sitters, chauffeunng 
schedules, and other conflicting responsibilities. 

Like the first honeymoon, the second one has its early glow an 
then subsides. As old age comes on, the husband and wife may not 
do much apart from each other but neither do they have the ener^ 
to do much together. The wife may know more of her husband s 
friends than ever but she sees them less often. Satisfaction with com- 
panionship tapers off again since companionship is defined as doing 
things with the husband. Since women retain their vitality longer than 
men, it may be that husbands feel that this activity is quite adequate 
but the wife is not ready to give up as fast as he. However, it shoidd 
be remembered that these are mar^al trends which are being dis- 
cussed. Even at low ebb, a majority of wives are still satisfied. And 
in old age it is not so much complaints which are voiced as resigna 
tion to a can’t-compMn level In any case, companionship in mar- 
riage does have at least the possibility of a secondary upswing at ffie 
beginning of the postparental stage to offset the long term dechne 
which comes with the passing years. 
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Old famiKes cMer 

:rz5Sfi «.i ;ir 'i “ > 

companionship high among the equally salient, 

indication of this, not all types ^v,?1nn(T to more organizations 

Wives who value companionship g y husbands 

with their husbands and make better ^“^“rgetting to- 

teU them about work events more often . 

gether with work-mates is done by ““P happens to know more 
Lond rather than first Whether the compan- 

than half of the husband’s friends is hardly associated w 

ionship rank at all. 

"““ous wives tend to rank fo. By 

more so if their husbands fail to go o c husbands are 

contrast, wives who don’t go to " “ ^ 

uniquely apt to omit compimions p of 

haps if they valued ““^^^l^c^mpanionship appar- 

a po’mt of gomg to church with • ^ ^ someone of another 

enUy doesn’t prevent ^ j ^gjous participation or of 

fmth, but it usuaUy produces equahty of religious p 

nonparticipation by the two partners. categories— those 

Mixed marriages consist of two qmte Wnt ^ 

with equal versus those with oj, companionship very 

couples who go to church equally ^ marriage goes to church 

high^. Conversely, if one partner to a mixed mam g g 

Table 75 

SAAIE CHURCH “'""tNt 


CrRoI U..RRRI 


Wtfo'i m«an wtufaction 

with componJonihJp 

Numbar of /omifia* 
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father feel threatened by his strong young sons and his daugters’ 
dates? Or feel neglected and turn outside the family for solace, wh 
ever the causes, this is clearly the period when the estrangement ot 


husband and wife is most complete. 

Against this background, what happens after the children leav 
home gains special interest. Though postparental couples parucipate 
more actively than parents of unlaunched clnldren in all four types or 
companionship (Tables 71-74), they rarely equal and never ex- 
ceed the adolescent childrearing stage. Why, then, docs postparen 
satisfaction with companionship increase, especially among 
whose chil dren have recently left home? Our guess is that pure a 
ing companionship (going out together just for a good time) does m 
crease ri^t after that last child departs. If so, there may be sue ^ a 
thin g as a second honeymoon where couples recapture the unnuti 
gated companionship wluch has been difBcult ever since the children 
arrived. Now winter vacations in Florida become possible and travc 
may be taken up with renewed enthusiasm. The home may have its 
emptiness but it also has a freedom comparable only to the freedom 
of young childless couples — ^freedom to do what you want to when 
you want to, without ha>ing to cope with baby-sitters, chauffeunng 


schedules, and other conflicting responsibilities. 

Like the first honeymoon, the second one has its early glow an 
then subsides. As old age comes on, the husband and wife may not 
do much apart from each other but neither do they have the ene^ 
to do much together. The wife may know more of her husban s 
friends than ever but she secs them less often. Satisfaction with com- 
panionship tapers off again since companionship is defined as doing 
things with the husband- Since women retain their vitality longer than 
men, it may be that husbands feel that this acUvity is quite adequate 
but the wife is not ready to give up as fast as he. However, it shou 
be remembered that these are mar^al trends which are being di^ 
cussed. Even at low ebb, a majority of wives arc still satisfied. An 
in old age it is not so much complaints wluch are voiced as rcsigna 
lion to a can’t-complmn level. In any case, companionship in mar- 
riage docs have at least the possibility of a secondary upswing at me 
beginning of the postparental stage to offset the long term decline 
which comes with the passing years. 
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doubly so if the partners not “ f negative ^- 

to it together. Homogamy “ adds ’less to the feeling 

fair, a laek of S°'”S S ^ attendance exists, the partner 

of companionship. Where dill j jjje one 

who feek the loss the most is a loss of the 

who stays home alone. Stay-at-hom ^.j^o^oh 

husband’s companionship nearly as m g jay paper. The norm 
whUe the husband sleep; golfs, or ^“^s ‘heJ^Sance, so the at- 
goveming church deprived of companionship, 

tending partner is the one who relieious backgrounds creates 

A!eCo.npatmity. « hS^y blather respects? 
a feeling of compamonship, what abou J^j^^teristic affects the 
This depends on the extent to whic faniily occupa- 

present Ufe of the eouple. For companionship relatively 

tioned backgrounds affect satis a substantial before 

UtUe. Siimlarly, differences m ag® husband is much 

they create a barrier to compamonship. jn 

oldL than the wife (ten years ‘^^^^drop (to 2.81) oc- 

her satisfaction with compamons p, 8 ^ years 

curs where the husband is ^PP'®“ L „ho provide an unsatisfactory 

younger). These are the same husban^ who (i, 

standard of Uvmg for their wiv . ^^.p^jpanions either. Few of 
passive dependency), they are ® jennship to their wives, per- 
these husbands give informaUve p occupational achieve- 

haps because they’re not very pro „ j conspicuously apt 
meats. (Downward “ohile husbm* P 

never to teU their wives about work ‘ ^osbands may duck 

mates). On the Companionship elsewhere. 

out of the home to find more satisiymg 
Table 76 

SCisfoCion with companionship, h. Comporotivo Pdncot.on o 

Husband and Wife 



Wife more 

Equol 

Husband more 

Wife's mean salisfactio" 

3J6 

185 

4.01 

3.81 

\*iJh companionship 

Number of famiKe* 

189 

217 
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but the other doesn't, companionship 

gious area, the latter marriages have the least 

ley share neither a common faith nor a 

Table 75 shows how religious homogamy condiUons P 
ship or perhaps is a form of companionship. The more S 
the ma4ge, the more satisfied the wife is wtth manttd “mpamM 
ship eeneraUy.® Belon^g to the same church contnbutes to a 
of ioint participation more than an identical frequency of a 
but among unmixed marriages as among mixed mamages, s 
frequency yields greater satisfaction. ... 

Satisfaction declines as the degree of religious mixing^incre • 
Where both partners grew up in the same church, the wife s satis - 
tion is highest (3.90), decUning to 3.78 where the partners 
from two different Protestant churches, and to 3.64 where one pa 
was brou^t up Catholic and the other was not. The satisfac lo 
scores of mixed marriages in Table 75 are even lower because ps 
refer to continuing religious differences between husband and * 
not just to differences in the way they were brought up. 

It has often been suggested that mixed marriages work . 

only one partner is devout and the other has largely abandone 
faith and become indifferent However, this does not appear 
true as far as feelings of companionship are concerned. The two c 
gories of mixed marriages in Table 75 differ considerably in the e 
quency with which the wife goes to church. The equal frequency 
group contains an unusually large proportion of couples (29 per w ) 
who never go to church, suggesting that the wife may have sacrince 
attending church for the sake of equality. The husband apparen y 
makes this up to her by going out of his way to provide other 
of companionship. By contrast, wives who continue going to a diner 
ent church appear to retjun their faith at the expense of companion 
ship. In both cases, differential religious affiliation creates a barncr 
to complete compamonship which compensatory efforts in other ei 
sure-lime activities only partially overcome. . , . 

Religious homogamy, then, provides a basis for companions p» 

3. Perhaps the comparative frequency of church attendance is ^ 
compamonship subject to the individual’s voluntary control, but sine . ^ ^ 
affiliation is usually a product of childhood socialization, it is more 
priori condition ailectiDg the possibility or impossibility of compamo P* 
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in itself. To sit down and talk p mutual decisions is 

gcthcr. More importantly, perhaps, consideraUon. 

to be sure that both partners wis iQinjiy they are most likely 
When leisure-time activides are planned jomUy, tney 

to please both partners. primarily the extreme cases. 

The diflcrcnccs in Table 77 at p „ with com- 

Where nearly aU decisions ^e extremely common, 

panionship is almost nonexistent an makine is not quite so 

L the otor extreme, unilaterd not usual 

strongly associated with ‘ 

for a couple to share leisure and no . yj,„ correlates espe- 

As might be expected, sharing m both involve 

daily closely with “""y^r also tend to belong to the 

communication. Couples who sh p ^ moderate 

same organizations. But shanng po wives who share deci- 

level of colleague “ tTwend 

sions know as few as half of the husband s fnends. 


Tobfe 78 

companionship intensities and Satisfaction, by Nature of 
Wife's Economic Role 


MEAN INTENSITY OF 
COMPANIONSHIP 


Organizational 

InformatWe 

Colleogue 

Friendship 

Wife's mean satisfaction 
with companionship 

Number of families 



YflfE'S economic 

ROIE* 


Worbing 

Hosfeis- 

Companion 

1.43 

3.42 

1.12 

2.57 

CoUoborator 

1J9 

3.30 

1.12 

2.65 

Wif« 

1.18 

3.05 

1.03 

2.32 

4.26 

KA 

4.05 

52 

3.97 

149 


Residual 

0.78 

2.96 

0.94 

2.25 

3.79 

502 


NumBerorrannii»* ,_v«a1 an Interestinfl potter"- 

.... ...... or. ™r,hir. 

The working wives consist of °“ *^**. buTbands. vow help yo>Jt husbond 

8.1 .long l8 H, work?" Th... ih™. caMO"". 
sample. 
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Many of their wives complain that they know few or none of the 

husband’s friends. . ^ , „ •,i. 

Educational Similarity. Edncational differences interfere wi* 
companionship more consistently than age differences. Even a one- 
or two-year difference in educaUon creates a marked dechne in sau^ 
faction. Educationally homogamous families include remarkab y e 
wives who feel shut out completely from the husbimd’s friends ana 
correspondingly many who fit the norm of knowing most o 

friends. . . > • the 

Where differences in education exist (as with religion), it is me 
wife with more interest who feels most deprived because the bus M 
is unable to keep up with her. Wives who have been to school wi 
out their husbands regret his inadequacies. . 

By contrast, wives who marry men from a hi^er occupation 
background are extra satisfied with his companionship. Perhaps if we 
were to ask the husband, the reverse would be true. Women w o 
many up provide their husbands with power and a feeling of superi- 
ority which he may appreciate, but power and companionship may be 
somewhat difficult to maintain in the Kime husband-wife relationship. 

Equality 

Power tends to decrease companionship because it creates psy- 
cholo^cal distance between the partners. On the other hand, mere 
equality between the partners is not enough if it involves separate- 
but-equal decision-making. Companionship consists in doing Uiings 
together. Hence, it is related to sharing in decision-making, not stop y 
to the absence of inequality in power. Table 78 shows how satisfac- 
tion with companionship is geared to the number of joint decisions 
in marriage. 


Table 77 

Satisfactjon wif/i Compan/onship, by Sharing in Decision-making 
NUMBER OF SHARED DECISIONS 
0-2 3-S ^ 

Wife's mean sotUfaction 
with companionship 


Number of families 


3.68 

218 


3.96 

266 


4.26 
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together more averagf ten ywrs older thM 

depressed (3.79) by the fact a ^ with companionship 

city wives. Matched on age =;‘i^^^„'J2e"'wives. Farm wives 

would probably equal that o companionship from urban col- 

necessarily have a different ““SacUon. 

laborative wives but ^’s economic role, then, a hier- 

From the standpomt of the wit Lowest of all is the 

archy of bases for the husband is absorbed m 

wife who “sticks to her knitm^ marriage involves relatively 

his own business. This tradiUonal-type mamag 
Utde companionship. „ experiences more shared 

If the wife goes to work, she y leisure-time 

decision-making, shared house l,er husband, 

acdvities. But her work party sep ,],e husband shares 

By contrast, the wife who oLpanionship. But a fam- 

especially fully in work-oriented ^ tLat it gets in the way 

ily business sometimes cons^es jLe most com- 

o£ leisure-time compamonslup. concentrates on entertainmg 

panionship in marriage is t^ _ ^ ^^^ost often and m 

and organizational activity. Tl^ * ^sband-wife companionship, 
enjoyably finds the modem type 
recreafional togetherness. 

Leisure Time , ^p^ime are often too 

Male roles vary, too. Husbands " .° ^“^^tivity with their wives, 
busy to find time for much ^ wives stay home all day 

On';he other hand, -rtime whose^^v ^^^y 

are particularly workmates more than 

also manage to get more of their friends. In 

bands, wim the result that * 0 ^ 'vwes ^ow ^ work- 

generi, these overtime husbands appear to 

involved group of men. mobility aspirations tell 

In similar fashion, husbands w.dim^_^^y^ 

wives more about work .nected Whether the partners t 

not as much more as might be “P“^- ' „od deal on the type of 
to get together with de^"^„4d visit roost often, wWo 

mobility desired. Those hopmg P .^jt-males and becom 
those 4o want to get away from mcir 
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Economic Co*operalion 

Shared earnings are also conducive to a sense of companionsMp 
(see Table 78). It is interesting to note that working wives not o y 
leave home for jobs but also belong to a substantial number of or- 
ganizations with their husbands. Yet it is not the working wives wno 
find the most companionship as a total group. They are exceeded i 
enthusiasm by wives who collaborate with the husband tn s wor 
and even more by wives who help the husband get ahead by en r 
tabling clients, acting friendly to business associates, and understan - 
ing his business problems. 

The latter activities were grouped together as a priori compa^ 
ionable ones which show that companionship in mamage 
found within the framework of the traditional division of labor. Tba 
is, a wife does not have to go to work or participate directly in her 
husband’s business in order to achieve a high sense of companion- 
ship with him. 

These “home-based” companionable wives receive unusually reg- 
ular reports of work-events from their husbands and join tbeir hus- 
bands in extensive organizational companionship after working hours. 
Wives who work in the family enterprise, on the other hand, are un- 
derstandably more apt to know all the husband’s friends and to get 
together frequently with their mutual colleagues. Home-based com- 
panions are particularly apt to know many (but not all) of the hus- 
band’s friends and do their entertaining at more judicious intervals 


than every week. 

Rural Collaboration. Farm vdves are a prime example of collab- 
orative wives but their situation is affected by special characteristics 
of the farm. For instance, colleague companionship is low (0.59), 
because most fanners work alone or utilize only neighbors or relatives 
as colleagues. Knowledge of the husband’s friends is reciprocally high 
for the same reason (2.95). The isolation of the farmer and his wue 
from other human contact may account for the very Mgh level of m 
formative communication between husband and wife (3.58). If they 
don’t talk to each other, they won’t have anyone to talk to. (Urban 
collaborative wives frequently deal with customers and other em- 
ployees.) Organizational participation similarly is high, because in- 
formal social contacts are rare, making organized excuses for getting 
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79 in intensity of companionsWp 
The chief differences m Table 79 High-status 

are between high-white-coUar ^ ^^^ety that they provide 

jobs involve so olhours contact with work- 

more news for the wife. In at tHs occupational 

mates pays off financially aier with colleagues. How- 

level— hence the frequency of ^^‘‘“S^^jyibuted to mercenary mo- 
, ever, job-oriented visitmg should no specialized occupa- 

tives alone. Top occupational . j be found only withm 

tional roles that congenial comp— me ^ , f,eto^ 

their select group. Where almo y 8 j (^stances for 

worker, specialists tend to be choosier and m y g 
leisure-time companionship. „mfessional men are mote apt to 

At the same time, busmess an p of various sorts, 

take their wives with them m leis^ ^ qmte well, 

with the result that their wives ^ entertaining in the home. 
This acquaintance is heT I” general, eo-educa- 

and partly through joint . hieh-status marriages wherem 

tional leisure-time patterns charac bi low-blue-coUar mar- 

sex-segregated patterns are fou pc 
riages. . - fact that all four types 

Busy Businessmen. In wew of bich-white-coUar famihes. i 

panionship reach their highest lev ^ ^bi companionship de- 

is surprises to find that °ver-aU sa^faedon ^lese 

Clines slightly in this stratum. This m y b^ oecupafionally-relevanh 
four types of companionship t^dt ^ ^^^^p^onship are 

Probably more frivolous, pure-enjoyment ype 

neglected by these husbands. . common among ^“ccess-on- 

Such neglect seems to be espec y available to help 

ented husbands (the same hus “ . Qaa symptom of this is e 

around the house with *eir fathers occupauon^y 

fact that men who have moved =d>cad o^ _^_^bUe husbands Simi- 
make less satisfying “”P“‘°“J^fally in the $7,000 ‘<> 5^°’°°° 
larly, high-income husbands g ^ ^vives (sec Tabic 

bracket) have conspicuously b,cir occupations that they 

parenUy these husbands are so Oc P j burc-timo companion P| 
L too busy both for housework md for * ^^bands actua 

Since skfacuon always ^e^ °^Uons, it may be that higher 
behavior measures up to the wde s e.xpcctau 
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dependent entrepreneurs have correspondingjy little to do with them 
in their leisure time. 

Organizational Men. Many of these differences are due not so 
much to the occupational goal as to the husband’s present t^upa- 
tional framework. Colleague-companionship, for example, is primarily 
a white-collar-bureaucratic type of activity — especially at moderate 
frequencies. These captive professionals and executives differ most 
from other families in the rarity vnth which they never get together 
with work-mates (only 25 per cent compared to 43 per cent of aU 
others). These bureaucrats reOect the stress on getting along with 
colleagues which characterizes the “organization man” (Whyt^ 
1957). Within this group, the most intensive getting together with 
work-mates (at least once a week) involves top executives rather 
than management personnel as a whole.* 

Table 79 


Cornpanionsbip Intensities ond Satisfaction, by Husband's 


MEAN INTENSITY OE 
COMPANIONSHIP 

Oeeupaflon 

HUSBAND'S OCCUPATION 
aiUE COIUR WHirE COlUS 


low 

High 

low 

High 

Organliallonal 

0.60 

0J7 

1.00 

1.18 

Informotiva 

3.09 

2J8 

3.03 

3.21 

Colteagua 

U8 

1.^ 

1.60 

2.09 

Friendship 

2.01 

2.31 

2J37 

2M 

Wife's mean sotisfoction with 
componionship 

3.81 

3.81 

3.92 

3 37 

ACnifflum number of families 

170 

170 

87 

i61 


Telling his wife what goes on in the business, on the other hand, 
is more characteristic of junior executives thnn of the head m^ 
Fifty-five per cent of total management personnel always provide 
feedback to their wives, but only 36 per cent of the top executives 
are this regular, showing an “almost everyday” pattern instead. Could 
they be too busy to talk to their wives? 

4. arc available in this study for an adequate number of beads of 
smaU businesses (with less than 100 raplovees) Pmumably, coUeogue visit- 
ing charactcmcs heads of large businesses as mu^ or more. 
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The cMe£ (hfferences in Table 79 in ^^“^Q°hers°High-status 
are between high-white-collar ^^ety that they provide 

jobs involve so much off-hours contact with work- 

Lre news for the wife. In at this occupational 

mates pays off financiaUy j" ^^er with coUeagues. How- 
level— hence the frequeney of ®^jyi,,uted to mercenary mo- 

. ever, job-oriented visiting sho i such specialized occupa- 

tives ^one. Top occupational ^ jo be found only within 

tional roles that congenial wiU do for a factory 

their select group. Where ahnos y S j distances for 

worker, spedalists tend to be choosier and m y g 
leisure-time companionship. nmfessional men are more apt to 

At the same time, . g ^me activities of vanous sorts, 

take their wives with them m gj ^gb friends qmte weU. 

■with the result that their wives entertaining in the home. 

This acquaintance is gjsewhere. In general, 

and partly through joint activiti hiah-status marriages whereas 

Bushiessmen. In jw 

clin7slightly in this stratum Tl^j y ^ 

four tyiSs of compamons^Jugur types of comp^^^^^^ 

Probably more frivolous, pur J z 

neglected by these husbands. common among “ccess^n- 

' sul neglect seems «> are least nvailable to hdp 

ented husbands (the same bnsbM symptom of this is the 

abound the house i«tii ho-f "^if their fathers ^ 

fact that men ^“gg^panions than 000^ lo $10,000 

Since satisfaeuon f "“>/„ifg^ crpeciations. it may be that higher 
behavior measures up 
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Table 80 

Companionship Intensities and Satisfaction, by Husband's fncome 


MEAN INTENStTy OF 
COMPANIONSHIP 


Organlxational 

Informotiva 

Colleague 

Fflendshlp 

V/ifo'i mean satUfaction Vf'ilh 
companionship 

Minimum number ol lamili'et 



HUSBAND'S INCOME 


UActer 

$SA>00 

0.38 

2.89 

1.09 

2.44 

$3,000 

-4,999 

0.61 

3ni 

1.42 

2.11 

$5,000 

-6,999 

0.94 

3.11 

1.85 

229 

$7fi00 

-9,999 

1.11 

2.89 

1.78 

2.36 

$10,000+ 

177 

3.03 

2.18 

2.82 

3.67 

59 

3.94 

177 

3.93 

194 

3.69 

87 

3.87 

56 


expectations also make wives in this next-to-the-top income rac 
more (hssatisfied. If such wives expect as much compamonship 
top-income husbands ^ve, their husbands don’t show up very 
comparison. Since these are often upward-mobile famihes, 
emerge between the husband’s involvement in occupational advanM- 
menl and the wife’s desire to have more companionship from ^ 
Table 80 suggests that earning money and being a good compamon 
are partially incompatible roles for the husband, depending on o 


hard he has to work for the money. 


TaMe 81 

Companionship intensifies and Satisfaction, by Wife's Education 


MEAN INTENSinr OF 
COMPANIONSHIP 


Organizational 

Informativs 

Colleagus 

Friendihip 

Wila'c m«an tatisfoclion Yfilh 
companionship 

Minimum number of fomiliai 


WIFrS EDUCATION 


Grotfe School High School 
0.34 0.87 

2.76 3.10 

1.15 1-82 

2.38 2.39 


CoIIega 

1.70 

3.15 

2.22 

2.41 


3.72 

141 


3.86 

386 


4.21 

62 


The Good Life. Income rolls in most easily for men who ave 
inherited high-family position in the community, sometimes ^ ° ® 
with ancestral wealth. It also comes to those who have been well e u 
cated. For such reasons, more education is not associated with ^ 
ambivalences about compamonship that often occur when hig 
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come is secured the hard way (see Table 

-who are usually married to coUege-edu^ted 

not only more of every kind of compamo P Indeed 

isfied with the husband’s over-all leisure . ^ income cate- 

their satisfaction far exceeds that of any occupational or me 

gory of wives. . inrlttrround occur 

Where college education and Lually° foUow, too. 

in combination, top occupation m m produce high 

These indices combine in the Socid —up (see Table 

satisfaction with companionship in the ^ jg relatively dis- 

82) . However, the next to the top u husbands who are 

satisfied because it contains many upwa . „hiD with their wives, 
striving to get ahead at the expense ““P^ businessman who works 
Typic^ of this group would be a self-m de P"® ^oO to $10,- 
long hours at his managenal responsibdi uj iower-prestige 

000 a year — self-made in the sense tha The previous 

ethnic stock and never had a chance to 8° better life 

chapter suggests that his effortt may pay o ^ uiore 

children than he has known himself an business, 

marital companionship than he can affor o 


Table 82 ^ 

Companionship intensities and Satisfaction, / ' 

PEUCENrilE RANKING ON SOCIAl 
' srAIUS INDEX 

60-79 
0.92 


MEAN INTENSITY OF 
COMPANIONSHIP 


Organizallonol 

Informative 

Colleague 

Friendship 

Wife'i mean satisfaction with 
companionship 

Number of /ami lies 


0-19 

0J3 

2^9 

M8 

1.83 

3.40 

18 


20-39 

0.50 

2.81 

1.42 

2.08 

3.82 

99 


40-59 

0J3 

3.07 

1.66 

2.30 

3.92 

215 


3.05 

172 

2.30 

377 

191 


80-99 

1.47 

3.07 

276 

270 

4.02 

95 


Number of familie* 18 ^ COSt HlUCh HlOnCy 

To be a good companioa after mamage perhaps tl^ 

(indeed it may cost less than dating during enthusiastic, 

helps to explain why Negro wives, ihoug s companion P 

not as far below white wives in their 'Vidi a mean 

as they arc with respect to their standard o * 
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3.51, they exceed the lowest-status white couples shown in Table 8Z 
Moreover, extreme dissatisfaction is more cordon m 57, 
$10,000 income white wives than among Negro wives generally. 

This is not to say that Negro marriages achieve a great deal 
absolute terms when it comes to companionship but that mey suite 
less extreme deprivaUon here than in most areas of life.^ At least, 
good many Negro wives say they are quite satisfied in this area. 

Commuting Time. A suburb’s intensified separation of the occu- 
pational and residential spheres of life interferes with the abiUty on 
the wife to know all her husband’s friends. On the other hand, it m 
creases the likelihood that the husband will report his far-away ad- 
ventures when he returns from the daily expedition to work. c 
suburban wife’s satisfaction with companionship tends to suffer, how- 
ever, under the stress of commuting time and geographical separation 
which create some sense of being cut off from the husband. 

Urbanity 

Of all the wives living in the Detroit metropolitan area, those 
who find the most sadsfaction in doing things together with theu: 
husbands live in the central part of the city nearest to the bright lights. 
Most satisfied, too, are couples who were city born and city bred— - 
presumably they know their way around in the maze of city affairs. 

The dissafisfaction of migrants from small towns and Northern 
farms is countered by unusually extensive participation in organiza- 
tions. This appears to be a carry-over of the farm wife’s need for or- 
ganizational contacts and the town resident’s sense of involvement in 
local affairs. By contrast, the native Detroiter seems to be the true 
“mass man,” unmoved by organizational efforts but participating m 
urban recreational facilities. Immigrants from abroad, on the oth'*r 
hand, have little companionship of any type. Presumably, this reflects 
the advanced years of most Detroit Poles and Italians. 


COMPANIONSHIP BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

Companionship has emerged as the most valued aspect of Ameri- 
can marriage today. In this sense, the family has imdergone a transi- 
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doa “from insUtudoa to companionship” 

But ^vhat is meant by =°n'P“>°“‘“P “ °Tn companionship in 
times comes to mind. The pmnary emph of married W 

SsHFis’S ri “s 

in order to have a good time together. things together 

On the other hand, couples must take ^e to do g 

if companionship is to exBt Sue tune ^ 
overtime, if he is obsessed with get^g ■“ 

b tied down with a large number o c ‘ xhe enjoyment 

Just having time available to »P<^-'‘‘ “°X™ one’l s^ere 
of leisure is heightened by educauon w ‘ Provides the two part- 
of appreciation in life. SM^ty me u ^ tastes for leisme- 

ners with a common outlook on Me. ^ important leisme- 

time activities. Similarity m . together. Moreover, most 

time activity in itself — going to _iti,„^activities which provide 
churches are the focus of a host o ® packing in interfaith mar- 
companionship to joint members which is laciong m 

"•'s™ ....h ““ 

h fc..... c».,™o.Up “ 

dating. Indeed, Englishmen some strange to American 

itself as dating, though the term “ and look forward to 

ears. Couples tUscover each other «^°XXfiaad in dating sitna- 
the sense of mutual company reaches a peak in 

tions. Their appreciauon of each . JL ^ subsequent years, 

the honeymoon-a time of P“™XXcom^ W take each other for 
satisfaction declines as the t p _„riences which they can share 
granted, to deplete the stock cmX re^ng the 

together, to find companionship vic^om^m 

cycle of romance — or even less ^^ 7 reversed in second honey- 
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pie remeny. Tlus is one reason why some couples ^vorcc— because 
leisure together has lost its kick— and why second marriages, too, 

sometimes end in boredom. . i-r ♦ nn- 

However, these are tcndendes, not iron laws. As Me s ena p- 
proaches, one wife in four is stiU enlhusiasUc about ‘b® 
ship she finds in marriage and a second is still quite satisfied. 
individual couple, eompanionship doesn’t have to lose its smor. 
for American marriages as a whole, the trend is unmistakable, ur 
ing the childrearing years, husbands and wives often cease doing things 
together, and grow apart from each other. When they are ^ 
only each other again for company, their losses are only partial^ re- 
couped. For many couples, the estrangement is permanent and the 
second opportunity comes too late to catch fire. Such couples live e 
later years as relative strangers under the same roof, searching e c- 
where for companionship or resigned to a life of increasing lonelmess. 

This is the loneliness that marriage is designed to prevent. Tms is 
the need that companionship is supposed to meet. Companionship is 
above all what marriage is supposed to provide — but the wedding 
ceremony does not guarantee it Companionship is available for the 
taking — for all except the most badly mismatched couples. But ^m- 
panionship requires taking time and making a little effort. Most 
couples do — ^but not all. 
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pk remarry. Hris is one reason why some couples f 

leisure together has lost its kick-and why second mamages. too, 

sometimes end in boredom. ^ , 

However, these are tendencies, not iron laws. As hie s en p* 
proaches, one wife in four is still enthusiastic about 
ship she finds in marriage and a second is still quite satisfie . 
individual couple, companionship doesn’t have to lose 
for American marriages as a whole, the trend is unmistakable, 
ing the childrearing years, husbands and wives often cease domg thing 
together, and grow apart from each other. When they are le t wi 
only each other again for company, their losses are only partial^ re- 
couped, For many couples, the estrangement is permanent an ® 
second opportunity comes too late to catch fire. Such couples Uve c 
later years as relative strangers under the same roof, searching e e- 
where for companionsMp or resigned to a life of increasing lonelmess. 

This is the loneliness that marriage is designed to prevent. Tto is 
the need that companionship is supposed to meet Companionsmp is 
above all what marriage is supposed to provide — ^but the wedding 
ceremony does not guarantee it Companionship is available for the 
takin g — for all except the most badly mismatched couples. But 
panionship requires taking time and making a little effort M 
couples do — but not alt 
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It is also an cmer^g function of marriage, since conKm for 
mental hygiene is new in the life of the world. The more , 

forms of mental illness have plagued the earth for cons and moo 
the services of witch doctors, shamans, and their successors, 
mental hy^ene is concerned not so much with the cure of men^ 
ness as with its prevention. It involves the emotional well-being 
everyday people. To this end, mcntal-hy^ene lectures arc 
schools, educational movies shown, and child-study classes held, 
this end, earnest parents strive to love their children so that they 
be emotionally secure. 


Frustration and Recuperation 

The creation of mental well-being docs not end with graduation 
from school nor with launching from home base. Adults have 
tional needs, too. They have emotional problems to be solved. ^ 
son of needs and problems? Needs for acceptance as a person, for 
sense of belon^g, for knowing someone understands how they 6 > 
for sympathy and empathy. 

The emotional problems of everyday living often stem from 
tration. A businessman goes in the red, a worker loses his job 
to get the expected promotion, a baseball game is washed out by 
a cake falls in the oven, the kids act up in church. The list is en ® 
of humiliating, embarrassing situations which may overwhelm an m 
dividual and “get him down.” 

It s bad enough when these circumstances are outside one s 
irol—like rmn on the Fourth of July. Hardest to take are the 
culdes wWch are of one’s own making— the frustrations 
I^rsonal inadequacy. These are depressing occurrences becau^ J 
threaten the basic foundations of self-confidence by undermining 

conception of the self. 

Another word for the self is the eeo. The ego is that aspect of 
personaUty which constitutes the s^e of self. Its function is 
mobte and direct the activity of the individual. Where 


1 passivity or even paraly^ ensues as the person finds i 
th adults have stronger egos than others — deriv 

meir childhood experiences. But the ego of every normal 
suDject to change, is affected by new experiences. The problei 
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the individual is to cope with experiences which are ego-threatening 
and to find ones which arc ego-enhancing. 

Every individual needs to see himself as somehow adequate to the 
demands of life. If not, he may bo able to plunge doggedly ahead for 
a while, but eventually he will falter, pull his head back into his shell, 
or even commit suicide. How can a man face the world if he cannot 
face himself? How can he face himself if the world seems against him, 
if the boss says he’s no good, if he fumbles the ball every time it is 
passed to him? 

What can restore his shattered self-confidence? 

Psychologists have concluded that self-confidence is created in the 
first place not simply by the achievement of goals but by the ap- 
proval of others. It is not enough to be able to jump five feet if the 
audience considers nothing short of six satisfactory. Standards of 
achievement do not originate in ourselves but in the expectations of 
others. Nor are standards fixed and immutable. One solution to frus- 
trated ambitions is diminished expectations for ourselves. Lowering 
one’s sights, however, accentuates the humiliation of defeat unless ac- 
companied by new definitions from the environment — or by defini- 
tions from new persons in the environment. 

Sometimes self-confidence can be restored if only someone else 
will say he knows that we can do the job. Perhaps he will reinterpret 
our defeat as only a temporary setback to be overcome by renewed 
effort — “if at first you don’t succeed. . . .’’ 

This doesn’t always work. Everyone has limits. When they are 
reached, it will only intensify the disappointment to continue to expect 
success. Then the only avenue to peace of mind is acceptance, resig- 
nation, acquiescence. 

Either way out of defeat — confidence in the new possibilities of 
the future or acceptance of the worthwhileness of the present — de- 
pends on the attitude of “significant others.’’ Those are the people 
whose opinions matter most to us. If this “board of judges" agrees that 
we have been a success, there is no problem. If they feel unanimously 
that we have failed, there is no solace. But if they are divided, then 
the encouragement of some (perhaps of only one) may offset the dis- 
couragement of the rest. 

If the boss thinks a man is expendable, what about his wife? Does 
she agree, plunging bim into deeper gloom? Or does she see in him 
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values the boss overlooked or quahties which don’t matter on the job 
—assets which, if appreciated. wiU help her husband realize he is not 
a total failure and that someone cares for him. 

If she has a bad day when everything seems to have gone wrong, 
does he make matters worse by blaming, cridang, I-told-you-so-mg, 
or does he find ways of restoring her morale? 

Clearly the “marriage partner” is a “significant other*’ 

One reason people marry in the first place is the fact that they 
each other’s company rewarding. Rewards come not simply in goo 
times together but in mutual acceptance, appreciation, and coi^dence. 

Just how significant the spouse is depends partly on the issue 
hand. If the husband’s frustration reflects a technical area the wife 
loQOWs nothing about, it is harder for her to bolster his confidence than 
in an area she understands. Nevertheless, any wife can appreciate her 
husband as a father, a sexual partner, a good companion, or whatever 
his domestic strong points are. She can appreciate such talents even 
if she can’t appraise his technical competence. Even there she can 
assess the intelligence, the ambition, and the effort which be devotes 
to the task. 

The Patriarchal Tradition. Past American tradition provided a 
limited place for such emotional support. A patriarchal family system 
inherently requires fmlh in the abilities of the patriarch because the 
family is expected to depend on his competencies. Yet the patriarch is 
not really expected to rely upon his wife’s support for emotional sus- 
tenance. A real he-man (pioneers are all supposed to be he-men) does 
not depend on petticoat encouragement. He gets it — ^to be sure— 'but 
only because it is his due, not because he needs it. 

As long as tlungs go well, this arrangement is fine. But what good 
is compulsory confidence when one just met defeat? Doesn t th® 
naive confidence of dependent loved ones inten^fy the agony? This 
audience which expected to applaud is now baffled into silence by th® 
failure of the leading man. How difficult it is for the patriarch to admit 
defeat to those he lovesl Patriarchs aren’t supposed to have problems 
(so they tend to deny their existence even from themselves, to say 
nothing of their loved ones). Faced with problems, they are supposed 
to be able to solve them on their own, or else suffer them out m 
heroic silence. 

Within this tradition stood the legendary Spartan soldier, uttering 
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no cry while the fox within his tonic devoured 

b. •ia>"e -I”"' “ 

""T. u,. ,bui»h., «,. «. SI 

the status of the husband prevented S ^ 

real assistance in time of ego-nce . ^ accusations of his 

could escape community opprobnum ^ ae- 

own superego. Moreover, what help could be expected 

customed to being a clinging vine? American tradidon also 

To reverse the viewpoint, however. for help 

contained barriers to the ° ‘j'® ^ave problems was fully ac- 

with emotional problems. Her ng „ „biect to Umitations. 

cepted-for the weaker sex ,‘’y * nXitv to cope with diffi- 
To cry was an acceptable symbo o Y husband’s 

culties. and the appropriate place for crying was on 

brawny shoulder. .. . troublesome wife 

Yet the difference between “ S® puritan tradition in 

was whether she “bothered” her husb^i Thejim^^ 
American Protestantism value e se husband was a form of 
male. The expression of weakneM ^ ^ 

self-indulgence akin to ^ ^ho coped with the problems 

The ideal woman was a stalwart moth ^ ber 

of her brood on her own. giving her mate no cause to w ry 

sphere of things. whered The previous chapter 

After all. he was too busy to be ’’‘’“““•^005 Is it more im- 
recalled the lack of leisure under ^e 

portant for a husband “ jay® luxury which few societies in the 

his wife’s woes? Mental hygiene is “ ^ae of them, 

past have been able to afford. Pione opinion is different. One 

The Modern Attitude Ws ctoate rf^^imon 

hundred years of psychology suffering is now appreciated 

lems. southing of the ^^^f^Tfometimes imanity. We 
the cost in unhappiness, ii^ laehind the mask of simulated ade- 
are more aware of what goe 
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™ -bi* E«. -I” “r " f””"**” 

they once were— menstrual cycles m aggression, 

of fatigue and hunger, the sequence “ attosion of 

This dose-up view of the irregulanues ^ * .oj- without 

trouble seem less catastrophic One ad™t “/ as 
necessarily implying that all is lost. If life hM mn ambar- 

well as ups and other people have their troubles too. it is less emoar 

rassing to confess a failure. have 

Embarrassment has diminished^ too, as social J^. . 

demonstrated the power of the group over the individuid, m g 
dividual defeat at the hands of the group seem less 
once did. The whole emphasis on noble independent m 
weakened, riving way to “olher-diicctedness” as a basis for gw ^ 
conduct, and to reliance on specialists for a ® 

Psychology has contributed not only knowledge of the ^ ^ 

pie face but evidence of the difficulty of curing oneself. ® r»me- 
has demonstrated how helpful it is to people in trouble to have s 
one else to share their burdens with. The concept of 
riven dignity to the notion of getting something o2 one s c 
^velopments make it seem easier and even desirable to un 
oneself of inner troubles. . . , ^ 

Psychotherapy is not for everyone, nor forever. Yet it provi , 
analogy for the help which everyone needs with ordinary 
problems. People need opportunities for catharsis, for ven . 
their feelings, for help in interpreting their difficulties, for 
support and encouragement. Where can such lifetime therapy 
needed be found better than in marriage? . muni- 

The chang^g ahgnment of the two sexes has eased their co 
cation with each other. Now that husbands and wives 
equals than they once were, they can experience more inter ep 
ence. Partners who consult one another about decisions \}^ls 

way to trouble-shooting. Companionship in happiness provi es 
for sharing unhappiness, too. . . needed. 

To be able to help each other, certain prerequisites 
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For one thing, the P-tne- cannot^ J>=-ahtsonr^^^^^^ 

each other (else “ relationship, a back- 

uvely, they /'ave a Seae ^ ^ psychology are 

ground of marital strength. /xw«rn<; So here is one of the 

^ot necessary to understand emouon^ for drei^ menr- 

services which modem marriages can and do provioe 

bers. 


the importance of understanding in marriage 

In the past, physical problems 

bands and wives. Today, the ns‘“g and enabling attention 

work week are subori^atmg mamnal ^ncems^^^ 

to new dimensions o£ marn^ hf • bveiene-function, in compan- 

temporary women attach to the mental hy^ene funcu 

son to other new and old aspects companionship 

In Detroit, ““‘‘f ^dges out the more tra- 

and the chance to have children. standard of living last of 

ditional function of aSecUon ( | ^ bout love so much 

all). In view of the fact ^fbrachieved surprising promi- 

longer, the mental-hygiene £ should become a recognized 

neiL. Perhaps die dmeha^com^whm.^^^^^^^^^^ 
part of marriage rather than a 

are relatively unaware. , ^gtroit popularity con- 

understanding typify to — 

test, but tore is very htde co S ^ important than 

in their personal rankings. A 2 q pgr cent, second), 

the average group (15 per ^ between different segments of the 
This reflects considerable vanauon ^ dtal understand- 

eommunity in the amount of emphasis attached to 

ing. ^ wives with serious problems 

IPomen iWlft Problems. 1“ j „tood. In other words, the 

are the ones who most is often a measure of felt 

reladve importance given to marriage is most acute 

need. Probably awareness of this aspe 
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among wives whose need for their husband to understand their frustra- 
tions Is itself frustrated. 


Table 83 

Relative Importance of Understanding as an Aspect of 
Marriage, by Race 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 

Of UNDERSTANDING 

Negro 

RACE 

While 

Total 

First choice 

29% 

10% 

13% 

20 

30 

37 

Second choice 

18 

20 

Third choice 

26 

31 

Not chosen 

27 

39 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Number of families 

114 

602 

716 


The Negro-white contrast in Table 83 results primarily from 
severity of the problems which confront the average Negro wife, 
acute are those problems that she is three times as apt as a 'Nmto 
to give first place to this aspect of marriage. Negro husbands fa o 
many counts to meet their wives* needs, but other evidence sho 
they do rather well on this emotional one. 

Among white wives, there arc two subgroups who rank under- 
standing Wgh because of the problems they face. One is wives w o 
come into conflict with their husbands over personality issues, a type 
of disagreement which tends to cut to the quick. Fifteen per cent o 
them rank understanding first, compared with 8 per cent of those w o 
disagree about as impersonal an issue as finances. Even more profile 
laden is the middle-aged woman, though her high valuation of un ^ 
standing also reflects alienation from her husband. Menopause, e 
loss of her children at launclung — such factors produce 22 per 
first choices among women in their fifties — ^far more than the mere 
per cent among confident young women in their twenties. 

As for unresponsive husbands, perhaps they are indicated in mnr 
riages which rate low on marital cohesiveness (16 per cent of ese 
wives put understanding first compared to only 4 per cent of the wive 
in highly cohesive marriages). Similar differences occur between 
wives at the two extremes on marital satisfaction in general an o 
satisfaction with understanding in particular. 
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Women Who De-emphasize Understanding. Less apt to choose 
as a valuable part ot ntarriage are w ves who depend 
on their husbands for most decisio.^ (48 per ^""3 

LTr-foSnii » f ° 

wives. Again, there is ^oup^f Ibfdierable hus- 

tainly no correlation with the preced g ^ P decrease 

bandi Here, perhaps, the e“s B L interpre- 

her dependence on her husband for sy™P (,£ 

tation is sound, working wives have husband’s mental hygiene 
sn^.tler problems but of less rehance on the husband s men 

services. importance of husbandly 

To summarize, wives tend to stre ^ ^ - problems are 

understanding of their problems an ® | adequately 

more serious than usual and/or their “luvely unim- 

with their needs. Conversely, “"^erstimd ng 

portant to wives who accept their bus _„s(;es outside the home 

mles and to wives who have altemaUve resources outside 

for meeting their emotional needs. 


THE MENTAl.HYG.ENE ENDEAVORS OF MARRIED WOMEN 

The mental-hygiene function “^^^fy'^^o^^ofthe perpn 
within the context of the totiti men " nmblems does the typical 

involved. What ^ doesn’t utilize her husband for 

wife lay before her husband? It sn 

therapy, to what other resources does she turn/ 
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Emotional problems come in various shapes and si^s. Presum- 
ably, the more serious the problem, the more apt the wife is to 
upon her husband for help with it. The more serious the problem, the 
more likely he is to know about it in the first place and to be able to 
respond spontaneously. Most husbands probably respond if the wife 
loses a parent by death, is locked in conflict with a cMld, or the victim 
of uncomplimentary gossip. 

But what about the little emotional crises which arise periodi- 
cally? Here the dmly separation of husband from wife creates a pn- 
vate life for the wife. Many frustrations encountered by mothers and 
housewives are transitory in nature and occur when the husband is not 
present. A broken milk bottle on the front steps, burmng grease 
on the kitchen stove, bawling kids — ^if these crises occur in mid-morn- 
ing, the wife will hardly phone her husband at work to unload her 
troubles. 

Perhaps because the role of housewife cuts women off from adult 
contact during the day, they leam to fend for themselves emotionally 
as best they can. With no one at hand to hear their grievances, they 
develop other ways of alleriating inner tension. Confined to the home 
and separated from their husbands, they discover ways of "detensify- 
ing” themselves which utilize the only resources at hand— TV , read- 
ing, a hot bath, sleep. 

I As problems accumulate in a crisis-filled ‘‘bad day,” the husband’s 
return from work becomes more imminent and his pending availability 
more pertinent. Yet there are still obstacles to utilizing his therapeutic 
capacities. One is habit — ^wives who have learned to be self-reliant 
earlier in the day may continue to depend on their own devices. A 
second is the husband’s own problems, preoccupations, or known in- 
capacity to help, wluch discourages the wife from turning to him. A 
third is lack of opportunity, especially if there are children in the 
house. Supper tasks, childcare tasks, and “little pitchers with big cars 
may block effective access to the husband. Nevertheless, a bad day is 
more apt to come to the husband’s attention than a component prob- 
lem, but less so than an enduring, recurrent problem. 

Urban and Rural Resources, Such bad days are the focus of inter- 
est in tins chapter. The phraseology in the questionnaire is: “Every 
wife has some days when thin^ go so badly that she gets pretty tense 
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IBi 

and upset. After you’ve had a bad day, what do you do to get it out 
of your system?’* 


Table 84 

Wife's Therapeutic Endeavor after a Bad Day, in City and 
Farm Families 

WIFE'S THERAPEUTIC BEHAVIOR 


PLACE OF RESfDENCE 


Get away from house 
Housework 

Solitary distraction at home 
Passive relaxation at home 
Oral Indulgence 
Turn to religion 

Positive Interaction with husband 
Positive interaction with other* 
Negative interaction with husband 
Negotlve interaction with other* 
Other or N A. 

Total 

Number of fomi/Ie* 


City 

U% 

9 

10 

23 

2 

3 

5 
7 
3 

18 

6 

100 

731 


Farm 

14 % 

10 

11 

38 

3 

4 
3 
6 
0 


100 
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NumoerorroniKiwe ^ 

Table 84 shows how few city ““ttu^y “teracJ 

bands in response to this question. 3 pgj 

with their hisbands, but only 8 per cent of city wiv 
cent of the farm wives specifically name him as 

It is questionable, moreover, whe y ^ by him. More 

the target of their anger or aggression ai g Certainly, 

likely such husbands caused the bad day “ that the wife 

they are liable to react so negauvely to bemg attacke 

win end up no more relaxed. often as the husband. ChU- 

Otepeople are referred to “ ,hy wives, rela- 

te r^tiSol 3^rrnt, frieni and nei^bors turned to by 

^ Much of the generalized anger, ^“|;^^i^s““mdoubtcdly di- 
of the city wives and 6 per cent of to eat or to talk is 

rected toward the family as an au a„ ’ .g j others” who can re- 
meaningful only in the presence o Fl^had day, is upset and dis- 
eeive th^ messie that the ‘‘^^/."Jponher. 

turbed, wants sympathy or rehef from the pressure 
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Somewhat analogously, turning to religion through prayer may be 
thought of as utilizing an audience or resource outside the self. ^ 

When positive interaction, negative interaction, and religion are 
added together, hardly more than a third of the city wives and even 
fewer farm wives normally turn outside themselves for assistance. 
When listing more than one therapeutic endeavor, only 3 per cent 
more urban wives (and no more farm wives) mention their husbands 
as a secondary resource and less than 1 per cent as a tertiary one. 

Clearly, most housewives cope with bad days on their own. Their 
most characteristic device is to go to bed early, to sit down and relax, 
or just try to forget about their troubles. Reading and TV are common 
distractions at home, going for a walk the favorite way of getting out 
of the house. 

Such activities (or inactivities) reflect the housewife’s lack of 
meaningful alternatives at home. From one point of vdew, they sound 
like escaping from the problem rather than solving it. But bad days 
often reflect the pressures of living with children, so withdrawing from 
the stimulus situation may at least temporarily relieve the problem. 

The Rarely Mentioned Husbands 

In this pattern of therapeutic endeavors, the husband does not 
seem to be a very salient resource. Nevertheless, it will be useful to 
learn which wives do turn to him under these circumstances.* 

Status Differences. In many respects, positive interaction and nega- 
tive interaction with the husband characterize opposite groups of peo- 
ple. For instance, talking and doing things with the husband tend to 
be characteristic of lugh-status people, whereas low-status wives more 
often confess that they take out their feelings angrily or aggressively 
against their husbands. Middle-class children learn to inhibit and 
control theh aggressiveness toward the ones they love, whereas work- 

2. The striking differences between the urban tendency to express tension 
and the rural tendency to passive relaxation (sitting down or going to 
timgenual to the present concern with husband-wife relationships; they will be 
discussed in detail in a companion volunae, to be published by The Free Press 
under the tentaUve title. Friends and Relations. Significant differences also exist 
between religious groups and ethnic groups, suggesting that this is one arw 
where value patums affect the wife’s activity Uirough the medium of differential 
socialization in childhood, i.e., some people learn to express their unsions 
whereas others learn to inhibit them. 
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Tabfe 85 

Spon/aneously Menfioned (n(er<.c»ion with Husband after a Bad 
Day, by Social Status 


WIVES SPONTANEOUSLY 
MENTIONING HUSBAND 
BY TYPE OF iNTERACT/ON 

Poiltlva 

Negative 

Husband not mentioned 
Totaf 

Number of Families 


PESCENIIIE KANKIHG on SOCWl STATUS INDEX 

.. en_Oi 


0-19 

7.1% 

92.9 

100.0 

14 


20-39 

4.5% 

6.7 

88.8 

100.0 

89 


40-59 

3.4% 

3.9 

92.7 

100.0 

206 


60-79 

6J% 

2.7 

90.8 

100.0 

186 


80-99 

8 . 0 % 

3.4 

88.6 

100.0 


Number oF Families 14 ^ 

!ng.dass children grow up in an where 

strained. Differences in chUdhood j,usban<k but 

willingness o£ women to confess a^ession g 

also their wiilingness to be aggressive. closelv to the wife’s 

Differences in aggressivene^ are Ued most closely to^ 

ethnic background and educauon, smc income less directly 

bringing. The husband’s occupational status and m ^ X 

affect the wife’s behavior. One bi|h-income famihes. 

ea\bo"00^^^^^^^ — too occupationally pre- 

apt she is to turn expUcidy to her husband for he^ 
less apt she is to turn her negative feelmgs ag 
Table 86 

Spontaneously Mentioned inmract/on wli^ Husb^ 

Bad Day. by Marital Decision-mak.ng Pattern 


WIVES SPONTANEOUSLY 
MENTIONING HUSBAND 
BY TYPE OF INTERACTJON 


Positive 

Negotiva 

Huiband not mentioned 
Total 

Number of Fomilie* 


^WHITAt DEOSION-MAKINC PATTEM 


Wife- 


Hujbond* 

Dominonf 

6J% 

5.6 

87.9 

100.0 

124 


Syncretic 

6 . 6 % 

3J 

90.1 

100.0 

122 


Autonomic 

3.1% 

3.7 

93.2 

}00J0 

191 


Dominonf 

6 . 1 % 

2.0 

91.9 

100.0 

98 
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Power Digerences. With respect to 
tionships are interesting but not opposites, 
jointiy with their husbands also tend to 
them. But syncratio marriages are not as It 

husband as wife-dominant marriages. Is L ^ 

solid enough target for aggression? The extremes of decision-mamg 
power are related to aggression in an unexpected fashion, su^estmg 
that a dominant wife may feel she has only herself to bl^e when s e 
gets into trouble, but a dependent wife can find something worth a - 
tacking in a husband who makes most of the decisions. 

Working mves, incidentally, more often mention their husban s 
as negative targets than housemves do (7 per cent vs. 3 per cent). 
Part of the (Merence reflects the lower social status of the average 
working wife, but part may also express the resentment which some 
vdves feel over having to supplement an inadequate income. 


Table 87 

Sponfaneously Menlioned fnferaefion with Husbond after a 
Bad Dayt by FamUy’life Cycle 


Wives spoNrANEOusiy 






MENHONING HUS8ANO 






By rype of iNreRAcnoN 

STAGE IN FAMliy UFE CYCIE 


Chlldreoring 







stoges: 


Preteboof Preodolercenf Adolercenl 

Uftlaunehed 


PosItWa 


9A% 

4a% 

2.0% 

1.6% 


NegotW* 


2.4 

5.7 

— 

— 


Neither 


88.2 

90.0 

98.0 

98.4 


Tolol 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Number 


127 

140 

10O 

62 


Childleu stagei: 

Honeymoon 




Potfporenfol 

Retired 

Poiiiive 

5.0% 




3J% 

"" 

Negative 

25n 




2.3 


Neither 

70.0 




94.2 

100.0% 

Tefal 

100.0 




100.0 

100.0 

Number 

20 




86 

10 

Childleu coupleii 







Petitive 


9.1% 

4.9% 

10.0% 



Negative 


9.1 

loa 

— 



Neither 


81.8 

82.8 

90.0 



Tofol 


loon 

100.0 

100.0 




11 29 10 


decision-making, the rela- 
Wives who make decisions 
share their problems with 
)W on aggression toward the 


Nuoibvr 
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rather than opposite trends on posiuv loth for sympathy 

Young wives tZ to their husbands unusuaUy 
and il anger. As time passes, and with the 

bers of children, the husband assumes a less ^ j and 

ence, being replaced by such altemauves “ 

housework Table 87 shows the prommence of the husbanu 

tionship in the absence of chil^en. husbands for talk 

As might be expected, wives who t^ „,unsiastic about the 
and activity after a bad day are Eq^ually understandable is 

husband’s abUity to make them feel • q y 
the tendency of aggressive mves “ ' ^ „ leain to curb their ag- 
when the fight is over. Such wives e e y _ jo reduce 

gressivenessTso that by age sixty no wives any longer try 

tensions in this boomeranging fashion. Hivnrce-orone work- 

Naked aggression occurs chiefly t^°Slssiveness 

ing class. Thfefore. an addiUonal ~ SCplefbave often 
disappears among older couples is that bat^g co p 
gone to the divorce judge for a at all after a bad 

The number of wives who men seated tenta- 

day is so small that the ^ ^ dieir husbands 

tively. Only when women subordinate but sig- 

fit into the picture is it possible to ^ qucncd 

nificant mental-hygiene role they p ay- -.idem appears among 

only about her own resources, the husband seldom appe 

them. 


the use of the husband 

FOR MENTAI-HYGIENE PURPOSES 


When wives arc asked '"]^'*^.SnrfUcL 

bands iheir troubles on bad ° “husband-ihcmpy** utilixcd 

riage comes into sharper focus, fc. » 
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less thM “somno-therapy” and half a,dozen other devices more acces- 
sible for ordinary troubles. , . 

Rural-urban Frequencies. Despite their comparauvc unim^por- 
inir-p husbands are called in rather often as part of the total thera- 
peutic process. A typical Detroit husband hears about his wdes 
ttoubles about half the time. The median farm husband hears of them 
a shade more often, perhaps because he’s in earshot mote frequenUy. 

Table 88 

Therapeutic Utilization of Husband alter a Bad Day, in City 
and Farm Families 


fREQUENOr WIFB 

TBLLS HUSBAND 

HER TROUBLES* 

PLACE 

OF RESIDENCE 


City 

Farm 

(4) Alwoys 

21% 

22% 

(3) Uiusily 

24 

31 

(2) About half ihttim* 

27 

21 

(1) Soldoni 

18 

18 

(0) N«v«r 

10 

8 

Telol 

100 

100 

M«an 

2.28 

2.41 

Number of famiiiet 

731 

178 


• Numb«r> In parcnt>i«t«» thow Ih* w«i9ht» utsd In compullnB rnwns. 

Table 88 shows that the chief rural-uiban difference is the larger 
proportion of farm wives who “usually” tell their husbands. Both 
groups turn to the husband selectively, the wife choosing to tell her 
troubles on some occasions and keeping them to herself on others. 
The most unusual cases are the few who never telli secondarily, those 
who always do. 

Some confidence that answers to this question weren’t put into 
the respondents’ mouths by the form of the question comes from th^i^ 
close-relationship to spontaneously mentioned therapeutic activities 
(see Table 89). 

Table 89 shows that wives who mention positive interaction with 
the husband in response to an open-ended question have an extra 
ordinarily high frequency of telling the husband their troubles (57 per 
cent always tell him, none never do). Mention of the husband as a 
target of aggression is also associated with frequent telling (38 per 
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Table 89 

Therapeutic Utilization of Husband after a Bad Day, by 
Wife's Preferred Therapeutic Endeavor 

PREFERRED THERAPEUTIC ENDEAVOR 

POSITIVE NEGATIVE 

SOUTARy-HOUSEWORKREHCON .NTERACHON 

Hutband Others Huitond Others 


M«an frequency 
wife tells 
husband her 
troubles 

Number of 

familtes 304 


2.17 


5^0 R.0S 

28 35 21 113 

, k!!. ..n-o. du„.er.„. 

•Includes getting away from home. soLiafY 
indulgence. . 

cent always, zero never). The latter ^“PP^^^^u^ence reaction, 
pression of tensioa is oftea designed to pro the great 

^ Declining Frequencies. Conspicuously to 
majority of wives who find their solace in s completely — or, 

work. Resort to religion cuts the hm an ^(.ation between 

more accurately, reflects the severed lines of commumca 

husband and wife in old age. ,„™ther the less often the 

In general, the longer the couple honeymoon period 

wife turns to her husband with always tell their hus- 

has an unusuaUy high proportion o ^ seldom do (7 pec 

bands (34 per cent) a dramatizes the pat- 

cent), and not a single one who ^ ung couples dunng 

tern of interdependence which charam 

their engagement and honeymoon pen ■ throughout the family-life 

A steady decline in frequenqr number of wives who no 

cycle, with a corresponding , udth their husbands. Older 

longer ever share their emottomd b .nlitary resources for cop- 

wives depend increasingly on Aeir o degree of inde- 

ing with emotional crises, achievmg a 

'’^"t^SSmce be d^cribed as “emotional maturit/'7 

agr.es .im me RnalugsuE me Kansas CllySluayotAaeltUreie- 

ported by Neugartea (1956). 
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Sometimes it is, but much of it is a lonely independence correlaled 
with a feeling of separation from her husband and dissatisfaction wim 
her marriage. Early in marriage, the typical wife interacts frequently 
\rith her husband, subsequently with no one, ultimately sometimes 
with God, while the husband slips further and further into the back- 
ground. 

Table 90 

Therapeutic Utilization of Husband after a Bad Day, by 
Stage in famiiy-^life Cycle 

MEAN FREQUENCY 
WIFE TELLS 
HUSBAND HER 

TROUBLES STAGE IN FAMUy-LIFE CYCLE 


Chlldrtoring ttogti: 

Pmclioot Pr*a(/&/*tc»nf A(Lof»tc*nL 

Unlaunchtd 


2.58 

243 

2.34 

1J8 


(128) 

(m 

(100) 

(64) 

Chi1dl«u stag«ti 

Hentyffloon 



ppHportnIol 


2.45 



2.31 2*22 


(20) 



(81) (W 

Childleii coupUi: 

257 

2.48 

2.44 



(11) 

(2?) 

(9) 



Although external companionship tends to be reduced by the ad- 
vent of cluldren, mental hygiene reliance upon the husband apparently 
is not (see Table 90). If any thin g, the presence of preschool children 
seems to increase the wife’s dependence on the husband for emo* 
tional support, just as it increases her dependence in decision-making. 
This increase is not quite enough to offset the corrosive effects of 
being married as many as seven years, but reduces the drop which 
would otherwise occur from the honeymoon to the preschool stage. 

A more detailed analysis would undoubtedly show an actual up- 
surge in therapeutic utilization of the husband at the time of the 
transitional experiences of prc^ancy, childbirth, and infant-care. 
Tlus dependence is shown in the extraordinarily high frequency 
(mean 2.86) with wluch the teen-age brides in our sample tell their 
husbands their troubles (43 per cent always, zero never). These 13 
cases combine newness of marriage with acuteness of need in the form 
of dependent young children. As a result, these young brides are more 
emotionally dependent than either honeymooners or mothers of young 
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M=i.. 

As wives recover from the crisis of beanng the 
on the husband gradualiy decreases, f Smn, most 
ferred therapeutic reliance from the hustod « 
wives turn to impersonal or external res • therapeu- 

of unlaunehed children (who 

tieahy) i declining re- 

per cent) and religion (11 g^s is an alienauon 

hance on the husband during the child-reanng y depend- 

or emancipation from the husband rather 

ing on him to depending on the chil ten ^ utilization of the 

The general trend toward decreased ‘ber“P“^ ^ 
husband could also be interpreted as e marriage in re- 

cal trend toward more mental hygiene un factors are at 

cent decades. Perhaps, both histoneal ay provide 

work. If so, it means that Mote^ in Wstory, neverthe- 

mote mental hygiene services than e ., the years go by. 

less they, too, wUl probably drift anfutii 

Status Differences. The relauonship complex that 

zation of the husband for mental hygiene p ^ counter-trends in- 
only the distribution of percentages reveals the count 

"■'•itu ,1 p 

and the husband’s occupaUon. extremes, the percentages 

three distinctive frequencies. At o . whereas the middle 
steadily decrease with higher occupati^ is that low-status 

category correspondingly increases. e 

groups tend to be split into wives w ^ Jjp-tive Why so? Are they 
do, whereas high-status wives me ^hen they need 

better able to inhibit their impulses, fyjband is too busy to be 
help most and excluding those 'vbun exhibit less emotional 

bothered? Low-status wives on the “ ^’^criminately. Or if re- 
restraint, turning to their husbands withdraw from con- 

buffed too often by unsympatheuc respo , y of 

tact altogether. They may also dechne more steep y 
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Table 9T 

Therapeullc Utilizafion of Husbond after a Bad Day, by 
Husband's Occupation 


FREQUENCY WIFE 

TELLS HUSBAND HER 
TROUBLES 

HUSBAND' 

S OCCUPATION 


BLUE COLLAR 

WHITE COtlAK 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Always 

25% 

23% 

19% 

17% 

Usually 

23 

20 

34 

24 

Half Ihft timt 

23 

26 

30 

32 

Seldom 

16 

21 

10 

21 

Never 

13 

10 

7 

6 

Tofol 

too 

100 

100 

100 

Mean 

2.32 

2.24 

2A9 

2.26 

Number of famili'et 

173 

173 

8S 

157 


marriage — starting out especially uninhibitedly but later losing contact 
more completely. 

The ability to retain minimal contact with the husband is shown 
most remarkably in top-income families (over $10,000) and top 
social-status families, only 2 per cent of whom report no therapeutic 
use of the husband. 

Selectively telling the husband half the time is commonest among 
wives who have been to college (40 per cent) . Does their education 
increase their skill in disc riminating between important and unimpor- 
tant occasions for burdening the husband? Conversely, wives who 
never finished the eighth grade are especially apt never to tell their 
troubles to their husband (27 per cent). Poorly educated wives are 
often old immigrants affected by many years of marriage, but they 
may have been rather non-verbal in the first place. 

Despite the irregularity of mean frequencies in Table 91, white- 
cellar workers as a whole have a slightly higher average than blue- 
collar workers. Similarly, with total social-status scores, higher-status 
couples communicate more often than their social inferiors. 

The higher the husband’s income, the more often the wife tells her 
troubles, except above $10,000 where fifty-fifty selectivity gives way 
to seldom telling the husband. Perhaps he is too busy earning money 
for the wife to bother turn with her little troubles. As with some other 
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Symmetry combines with intensity in syncmtic 
couples undoubtedly often net as therapists for each other. An appr(> 
priate motto for syncratic couples might be “Marrmges a 
Syncmtic couples exploit the husband-wife relauoiuhip for ^ ^ 

worth. Compared to other decision-making types, they have th 
wives who always or almost always turn to their husbands for n p 
vdth their troubles. 


Companionship and Accessibility 

The Wgh mental-hygiene score of syncratic couples stems 
their shared decision-making and correlates with other joint acUvi e . 
Telling one’s troubles to the husband isn’t a form of Mmpamonsmp 
since it isn’t exactly fun. Instead of doing something with the partM^ 
it involves doing something ior him (her). Nevertheless, both jomt 
and therapy are types of ofi-hours interaction between the partners. 
A wife can’t tell her troubles if no one is around to listen. Hence 

high correlation between companionship and understanc^g* 

Spen(hng time together provides a framework which makes 
husband more accessible for mental hy^ene purposes. A wife w 
regularly joins her husband in other activities can catch his ear mo 

. u Id 

News — Good atxd Bad. The type of companionship wMch shou 
correlate most closely with telling troubles is informative compamon 
ship. Both involve verbal communication, and both occur at the en 
of the day. Informative companionship covers both positive and ne^ 
tive events which occur during the husband’s day. Telling troub es m 
volves only negative events but may reciprocate troubles the hus an 
himself has told. 


Tabfe 93 

Therapeutic Utilization of Husband after a Bad Day, by 
informative Companionship 

fREQUENCr HUSBAND TEltS 
ABOUT WORK EVENTS 
DaHy W««Uy MoniMf !•« 

M«an frtqueney wlfa letU 

hutband h«rtrogbU» 2.41 2.15 2.00 

Numbtr ot tonu/i«s 247 210 58 ^ 


Ne»*r 

1.69 

36 
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In the light of the paraUels. it is 

bands who give their wives more ® P Table 93 is that 

troubles in return. (The only doubles even though 

many of the Negro wives m our samp reflects the assym- 

the Lsband never teUs any news m mtum. This 

metry often found in Nepo jj type which makes the 

Informative compamonshtp is eent of those wives 

husband’s therapy more ^ visit work-mates with him 

who never trouble their organizations together. 

either, and 80 P®" w'knmv none of his friends and to 

To some extent, they also tend to icno 

work together on no household tas • , companionship, com- 

Homogamy. By providmg the ““ viife to turn to her 

patible characteristics m general . ^^ly true of similarity 

husband after a bad day. This is occur cluefly among 
in age. Partiy this is “g® .‘^.f ”^„ts across wider age ranges, 

couples marrying at an age when a g Imsbands tell their 

Wives who aie four or more years oWer ^ 1.68). This 

troubles less often than any age gr P (6 per cent) and 

involves fewer wives who always te attracted 

more who seldom or never do (5 VJ make good therapists for 
to older women are often too dependent to maXe g 

anyone else. ... „ v,„iit-in age bias is work- 

Another type of homogamy wi average than house- 

homogamy. Working wives are 3^’“'g , ^ problems more often 

wives and turn to their husbands wi jgjve as hostess- 

(2.53 vs. 2.26). However, ^ utilize their husbands 

comparuons in helping their husban ? , fall between residual 

mos( of an (2.62). CoUaborators, ^ of 2.40. 

stay-at-home wives and wortog wv Unlike most other forms 

Compensating for Religious gjuted with less rather than 

of homogamy, religious homog^y Qjapter Six suggested tha 
greater LuL-telling to the ""^^Jonshlp in P-fcmn« jo 
many interfaith couples have chos mental hygiene as we . 

rehgion, and the same difference app ^jners belong to the sa 
Table 94 shows that the husband more 

church, companionable joint “den o -gurse to the husband f 
avaUable to L wife in time of ttouble. Recours 
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Table 94 

Therapeutic Uliliietion of Husband after a Bad Day, by 
Religious Homogomy 

CHURCH PREFERENCE AND ATTENDANCE 
SAME CHUECH DlffERENf CHURCH 


Wife HuibonJ 

More fquo* W®'’* 


Unequal 


Mean frequency wife 

tell* husband her 2.24 

2.04 2J2 2J7 2.52 

Number of fomiliet 78 353 

ofE sharply, however, whea the wife disdains her less devout ' 

When the husband and wife belong to different churches, the w 
who goes to church alone utilizes her husband more than if the us 
band belongs to the same church. The “equal” group who sus^n 
church attendance in order to avoid conflict, lean over backwards o 


make their marriages work best of all in this area. 

Moreover, the greater the difference in religious backgroun s, 
the greater the effort. Mean score for couples with the same denomina- 
tional background is 2,21, for couples from different Protestan 
churches a bit higher (2.31), for Catholic-Proiestant couples muc 
lugher (2.53), and for four Jewish-Gentile couples sky high (3.25). 
Religious differences may create problems in themselves, but they 
don’t prevent the average wife from communicating her feelings to 
the husband. But do they cause her to do so? Perhaps they do, as an 
effort to compensate for the dangers involved in mixed marriages. 
Perhaps also, couples who marry across religious lines are an 
ally select group. Perhaps the strain of religious difference gets n o 
mixed dating couples least suited in other respects, leaving behin a 
picked group who are unusually compatible, who love each other ^ 
much that they can’t let reli^on stand in the way of getting mame 
Be that as it may, interfaiih marriages are a conspicuous exception 
to the general rule that heterogamy inhibits therapeutic use of ® 
husband. Similar attendance, however, among immixed marriages, 
as well as similar nonattendance among mixed marriages pro^ ® 
companionship which increases the accessibility of the husban o 
the wife in need of solace. 

Compamonship, in the much broader sense of marital solidarity. 
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also gives the wife a feeUng that she can turn to her m tu^ 

of trLle. Wives who feel that they are closer to 
other wives uUlize their husbands relaUvely often, whde ™ves w 
confess to less than average closeness seldom get his help, nearly half 
of them never telling their troubles at all. 

Of course it works both ways: wiv^ who 
bands find it natural to turn to him, while the act 8 

makes her feel closer still-provided his response is posiUve. 


Rationales for Bothering the Husband ^ 

When women are asked why they tell their to 

band as often or as little as they do, ° ggjion was asked 

gjve reasons for their behavior. A sunple y q frame of ref- 
Lich leaves it up to the respondent to choosey f she 

erence, whether to justify why she doesn 1 1 
does tell him so much. About half the wives 
of view, 46 per cent giving reasons why ^ey 
often, and 47 per cent giving reasons why y 
not ascertained). 

Table 95 

Rationale for or against Theropeu.ic Utilization of Husband 
after a Bad Day 

Rofionaia 


A. For Not Telling Husband (more) 


1. It wouldn't Ae/p or ho would reocf 

.94 

negoftVely 

2. He shouldn't be bothered, I should solve 

1.25 

my own problems 

1.79 

3. I only tel] the moin troubles 

4. Depends on his mood or my mood, etc. 

1.87 

B. For Telling Husband 


5. That's what marrioges ore for, 1 ought to 

3.05 

be able to tell him 

3.05 

6. He wonts me to tell him 

3.10 

7. If 1 tell him, he con shore the problem 

3.26 

8. It makes me feel better 

3.33 

9. Convenience, habit, etc. 


NJk. 

731 fomilie* 


9% 

23 

5 

9 


6 

4 

5 
25 

7 

7 

100 
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Their reasoas are Usted in Table 95 in order 
telling the husband. Wives with negaUve rei^ons 
husbLd less than half die time, “ ^'‘=S“why 

positive reasons are in excess of “usuaUy ^f^ssive 

therefore effectively separates the sdent sheep from ggre 

'“Many wives say their reason for not telling *<= hutod more J 

that he shouldn’t be bothered with her troubles. This soun 
much like the old-fashioned viewpomt of phy are 

tan-inspired seU-dependence. Wives who hold P“°f P„^band 

seldom absolutists, however, vowmg never to approach th 
with their troubles (only 18 per cent of them never bother hm at ^ 
Mostly tlus is a counsel oE not bothering him excessively, 
nastic vow oE perpetual silence. fnund 

Wives who never utilize the husband are apt to have i 
through actual experience that it doesn’t work, either because ® 
acts negatively or because he is ineffective. After trying to ge r 
early in marriage, they gradually learn it doesn’t pay to try. y 
keep sUent not from a conviction that the husband deserves . 
but from the bitter knowledge that it would be futile to try anytmug 


Wives with Table 95’s first reason modally “never” tell the 
band wWle non-botherers “seldom” do. Those who select ou 
main troubles for therapeutic reUef overwhelmingly report a 
half’ the bad days. By contrast, those who rely on their ^ 

guide them have a similar average but spread across the entire 
of possible frequencies. 

On the positive side, relatively few wives have an i eo o^ ^ 
argument to correspond with the noninterference philosophy* 
few wives reason that the mental-hygiene function properly e 
in marriage. Most g^ve pragmatic arguments for turning to Ujujd 
bands — it pays off just by being able to tell someone or the ^ 
actively relieves her blue mood and cheers her up. Despite 
warding reinforcement of their behavior, such wives modally ex 
it “usually” rather than “always.” _ , 

Wives who list convemcnce or habit as their reason, 
discrimination between occasions. More than half of them y 
their troubles no matter what the husband’s circumstance m y 
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One wonders how sensitive such wives are to the husband’s own 

The^Sides can be summarized in three 
my husband responds negatively. I’m better off o ^ 
pletely; (2) if he responds positively, that’s reason ^no^h to keep 
In teUing Mm; but (3) he may beUeve or I may betieve that M 
solve my own emotional problems, in which case lU do my best on 
my own, turning to him only as a last resort. 

Tab/e 96 

Rationale for or against Therapevlic Utilization of Husband 
after a Bad Day, by Wife's Education 

WIFE'S EDUCATION . 

CrcJ. School Hish School 

A. For Not Telling (more) 

1. Would nol help or reoct 
negatively 

2. Shouldn't bother 

3. Main troubles 

4. Mood 
B. For Telling 

5. Ought to 

6. He wants 

7. So he can share 

8. Feel better 

9. Habit 

Total 

Number of /amih'e* . - 

Educated Rationales. Table 96 *“;J|°‘^e”ontradictoiy 

given more commonly by educated wives, . wanting hiui 

philosophies of not wanting to bother the us 
to share her burden. Women with little ^"n me ap^t^ 
impulse or by habit. Feeling better gather thM 
to education but reflects the husband’s behavi 

“mon and Power. Couples who m^e tiieh « 
less contradictory than college-educate ^ hence seldom 

that problems as well as decisions should p^,.aiitarian couples, 
say that husbands shouldn’t be boAere wouldn’t do 

whether syncratic or autonomic, less often argu 


13% 

27 

4 

U 


4 

21 

9 

100 

138 


8% 

23 


7 

4 

5 
29 


100 

379 


Cof/ega 


3% 

33 

5 

5 

5 

5 

11 

32 

3 

102 

62 
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Tahfe97 

Rafionc/e for or against Therapeutic Utilization of Husband 
ofter a Bad Day, by Marital Decision-malting Pattern 

MABirAi decision making pattern 


RATIONALE 


Husband- 

nAOiinanf 


Wife- 

«sr«rraf;e Autonomic Dominon* 


A. For Not Telling (more) 

1. Would not help or react negatively 

2. Shouldn't bother 

3. Moin troubles 

4. Mood 
B. For Telling 

5. Ought to 

6. He wonts 

7. So he eon shore 

8. Feel better 

9. Habit 

Total 

Number oHamilies 


13 % 

24 

7 

6 

4 

3 

8 

26 

9 

100 

122 


2% 6 % 

17 26 

7 9 

9 9 


12 % 

28 

3 

12 


6 

4 

10 

35 

10 

100 

123 


9 

5 

5 

22 

9 

100 

187 


5 
3 
1 

30 

6 

100 

98 


Table 98 

Rationale for or osainst Theropeulic U/iliiofion of Husbond 
after a Bad Day, by Family-fife Cycle 
RATIONALE STAGE IN FAMLY-UFE CYCLE 


Post- 


A. For Not Telling (more) 

1. Would not help or react 

Honey- 

moon 

Pre- 

school 

Preodo* Adoles- 
lescent cent 

parental 

and 

Retired 

negatively 

5% 

8% 

8% 

6% 

15% 

2. Shouldn't bother 

20 

19 

22 

27 

29 

3. Moin troubles 

5 

7 

9 

4 

5 

4. Mood 

5 

6 

11 

5 

12 


B. For Telling 

5. Ought to 

6. He wonts 

7. So he con shore 

8. Feel better 

9. Habit 

Total 

Number ot 
faninei 


10 

5 

10 

40 

too 


6 

4 

4 

36 

11 

101 


7 

5 

e 

25 

5 

100 


10 

3 
7 

32 

4 
98 


3 

1 

7 

20 

8 


100 


20 123 138 96 


89 


Child- 
Un- /•« 

lounehed Coupf« 


16% 

30 


12 


2 % 

31 

7 


3 9 

3 7 

2 •" 

17 29 

9 

100 

64 
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any good or would provoke retaliation than couples dominated by 

one partner. , , • 

Time and Reason. TTie most striking life-cycle change is the 
steady increase in not-botherers with the lapse of time, par e e y 
a decreasing number of husbands who want to hear. 


Feedback 

The pragmatic positive reasoning for telling the husband , 

in the wLfreporiof how she feels after she has told ^e hu tod 
her troubles. Wives who get the most relief tend to e y 

most often, and those who feel worse tell him h^ y eve , 

How the wife feels after he reacts also correlates g y ^ 

eral satisfaction with his understanding of her pro Vnnw what 

If the husband is to achieve such imderstanding, he ^ results in 
her problems are. So, communicating her troubles us y 

depends on the kind of reaction she gets. If the -nrentive ever 

for getting into trouble in the first place, she has h e jq 

to tell him again. But wives who get sympathy or prac 
response to Lir tale of woe, have rewarding memories to encourage 

them to come back for more. .1,., hphavior 

If the wife’s stimulus produces a response is 

pattern, as the learning theorists say, is reudorcei u m ^ 
negative, her habit will tend to be exunguished. ^ „cles. 

active process of action and reaction in vicious o 
Responsive husbands produce satisfied wives, u either 

TOunters only negative responses to her ™ ^.gre by Uving 

leave the field of battle through divorce or c^ a re human 

alone in the same house with an unutilized ^ ' 

*‘pirit cannot stand being caught in a weious eye e 


THE HUSBAND'S THERAPEUTIC RESPONSE 

in her husband is 

R is apparent that the wife’s decision to rcso ^ 

greatly affected by her prediction of his reactio 
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ginMng o£ marriage, she should be able to 

^previous experience toge*er. One to 

distinguished from casual daring is e w eneaued couples 

bare their souls and share then: “ii„dence. 

characteristically achieve considerable ^^derstand- 

The crucial quesUon after mamage is not ho influ- 

ing wiU be achieved, but how much say 

ence of children under foot and the passing yem. ^ ^ 

that married couples don’t increase their knowledge of . 

a result of liviug together. Few couples fluct^ 

before marriage to gain the fai^anty with each 
adons and vulnerable spots which old mamed couples • . 

creased knowledge comes simply from scrutinizing the paitt 
scopically. It is the kind of knowledge any observer worn q 
from years of close-at-hand observadon. 

Understanding means something more than mere knowle § * 
be understood reqvures response from the partner. Nor will jus 
response do. Cridcal, rejecting responses are worse than 
as far as understanding is concerned. To be understood means 
one’s feelings accepted. Acceptance involves both knowing 
feelings are and communicating a judgjnent that they are le^ 

By what he says or does, the husband shows that it doesn 
him mad to discover how she feels. He doesn’t attack her for e 
blue or cridcize her for being down in the dumps. To 
she has had a bad day doesn’t make him wish be had never ma ^ 
her. He doesn’t feel sorry for himself for being saddled wi su 
sob*sislcr but feels sorry for her for having to go through sue 


ordeal. _ j 

This kind of understanding of the other's feelings is often c 
empathy. I know how you feci — and you know that I 
die burden of sorrow is lightened by the knowledge that such e p 
exists between us. . ^naec? 

What arc the conditions which promote empathy m 
Presumably the first requisite is the wife’s willingness to coi^ 
her fcelbgs. If she keeps her thoughts and experiences bott e P 
side of her, the husband will have very litUc to go on except pc 
facial expression, tone of voice, and other indirect clues. 

The second condidon for empathy is the willingness o 
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band to Usten to the tale o£ woe. 

the wife’s message. FmaUy there “ ® .j ^ ^ jy when wives 

can be received but repudiated. Empathy fads 

are uncommunicative or husban ® makes them think less 

ject what they hear because who love their 

of their wives. Attention can be ex^ husband don’t get in 

wives — provided competing demamk “P“ “e ^^50100 love in- 
the way. Acceptance is even more a prirfuct 

volves concern for the welfare of ® P" ® 1 ^g^es of altema- 

Faced with an_ unhappy L notices, he can 

lives. He can notice or disreg^ tbpm he can undertake an 

accept or repudiate them. If e ““P and accepting, he 

active effort to make her feel e - y clinch it by more 

has already contributed to her recoviy, 

tangible measures. These w _v^ accident, sheer sympathy may 
frustrations. If it was an unavoi accumulated, the hus- 

be all that is called for. If ®'riW-care p jhe pressure or he 

band may be able to take over the movie. If the crisis seems 

may reach the same goal by takmg ® y he diminished by 

preventable, anxiety about future ^ 

practical advice about preventive me • j jjjg problem 

What tile husband cm do d«P“d^” " is that he become 
and on the resources at his hgtever way will most effec- 

aware of the problem and , * the restoration of her emo- 

tively meet the wife’s needs. e ^ achieve this end with the 

tioni equiUbrium-whatever mems wiU acju 

minimum cost to the husbmd IS ® PP ^g^ which cm create a bad 

Given the wide variety of cir wives or housewives, child- 

day for old wives or young wives, worU g ^ therapeutic 

ridden wives or childless wives, 1 1 mmy activities will be 

reactions will take mmy g'^otional Leds. 

equally effective in meeting t e * jpond to the wife’s trou- 

Seven major ways m which tasbmd^^^^^^^ ^ j 
bles are shown in Table 99. answer to the general ques 

from the various activities troubles, what docs be say 

tion, “When you do teU hun about your trouo 

or do?” . as helping with the dishes. 

Active help includes such examples as pi. 
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Table 99 

Husband's Iberapeufle Response, Its Confrlbuflon fo ">8 ‘ 

(mmediafe Relief and to Her General Saf/sfacfion with His 
Understanding of Her Problems and Feelings 


Husbancft Theropautie Retponsa 

1. HeFp toward soluKon of problem 

2. Hefp in withdrawing from the 
eituotion 

3. Sympathy, affection 

4. Advice, diuu»ion of how wife 
con solve problem 

5. Passive listening 

6 . Dismiuat os unimportant 

7. Criticism and re'iection 
Wife never tells her troubles 

Total 

Number of fomi/ies 


Per Cant of 
Total Sompfa 
6% 

3 

28 

20 

18 

7 

6 

9 

3 

100 


Effect on Wife of 
Husband's Response* 


3,53 

2.92 

2J9 

1.89 


Wife's General 
Sotisfoetion with 
Undtrsfonding 

3.83 

3J0 

3.59 

3J4 

3.27 

3i7 

2.90 

3.22 


• Codei Wife feels “much bettef"-4 poinlsj "« liHle better"-3 poi«‘»» "sometimes better- 
sometimes worse"— 2 points; "obout the some'*— 1 point; "worse"— no points. 


repairing the damage, or putting the kids to bed. Help in with 
ing involves taking her out of the house to dinner or a movie, e • 
Typical examples of advice are to “get out for a while and forge i 
or not to try to do so much. A dismissing husband often refuses 
take her troubles seriously, telling her it’s all her imagination or 
laughing at her. A critic characteristically tells his wife her trou e^ 
are her own fault, while rejection is the masculine coimterpart 
feminine noninterference, saying not so much that he shouldnt 
bothered as that he doesn’t want to be. 


The Effectiveness of Various Therapies 

The seven response types are listed in Table 99 in order 
contribution to the wife’s general satisfaction with her husban s 
derstanding of her problems and feelings. In every case but one, 
is the same order as the amount of immediate relief the wife . 

The exception is active help toward solving the problem. This 
less effective in the short rtm than in the long run. It focuses on pm^ 
venting the recurrence of difficulty rather than on relieving the wiie 
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At the moment. It doesn t ^'P jjnnot. However, in the long tun, 

Whisked her away from it ^ ^ " ^„ence but provides a tau- 

it not only decreases the hkehho yVhen he roUs up his 

gible demUration of v h S can be very sure 

fleeves and pitches into ^^f^^b^rhave more enthusi- 

that he understands her problem.Such^hm^^^^^^^ ^3 

astic wives than any others (2 ^ ^ot a single husband, 

cent for the sample as a . ber withdraw, produces en- 

whose characteristic response i . although saUsfaction is 

thusiasm about his mental hygiene funcUon, ai gu 

common. bp iust as effective as with- 

Expressions of sympathy ® remembered, de- 

drawal in the short run Advice and discussion are positive 

creasing the pa^y and affection-in the long run, 

verbal responses similar to symp y 

they aU produce moderately listening without response 

Far lower in effectiveness ^ sheer Uste^S 

and refusal to take troubles ^ ^ ^ she bad never told her 

leave the wife feeling who just sits and Ustens is 

uoubles in the first rf the term while the one 

not responding at all 'b.*® f ent response. Few wives under 

who laughs it off is makmg actually feel worse— nevertheless 

the latter circumstance say y J response at all. 

Uiey don’t feel as good as they ^"ample who usuaUy feel 
Of the fifteen white wives to recipients of criti- 

worse after telling their have either passive 

cism or outright rejccuon. Th b husbands is self-defca 

ing husbands. To continue “PP'f altogether. They 

mi-in to long run, such wiv« ^ bta nothing, 

might weU feel better understood ff * y ^ ^ providing emotional re- 
How effective is b''®”? worse^afterwards; 8 per cent 

lief? Only 2 per cent of the wiv 55 p^j. „nt, much 

feel about the same; 33 per cen {„! better, sometime 

better. The remaimng 2 per (x husbands, so the 

worse. Most of to latter receive ,hc advice seems to be. 

feeling probably bep«^°“ Mderstandably often a pr 
Feeling no better and no worse a 
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passive husbands who give Uttle basis for change in either dir“Uo“- 
Nevertheless, even more wives of passive husbands feel some 
better for having poured out their ttoubles to someone, as n 

may be. Even with critical husbands, more wives who still teU tneir 
troubles feel better than feel worse. In general, a majonty of mve 
find their eSorts to get emotional relief at least partially rewmde , 
regardless of their husbands’ responses. Otherwise, they would qmt 
trying. 


Conditions for Empathy 


Because understanding is related to companionship and to love, 
marriages wMch are generally satisfactory to the wife or which are 
rated by outside observers as very cohesive tend to be characterize 
by the same patterns of therapeutic response. Not a single husban 
who actively helps his wife solve her problem or helps her with<^aw 
from the situation has a poor marriage from either point of view. 
These acUve husbands go to the most trouble to free their wives from 
the burdens they are carrying. Either they take part of the load upon 
themselves, or they go out of their way to ^ve their wives a popu- 
larized form of play therapy. The latter may not prevent the recur- 
rence of the problem in the future, but it ^ves her hope that if things 
get as bad again, she can count on a recreative break whenever she 
needs it. 

Sympathy provides the most explicit ego repair as such. It is the 
commonest form of therapy in Detroit, unusually common in the 
most satisfactory marriages (40 per cent, compared to 28 per cent 
for the total sample). Getting sympathy or affection in return for a 
recital of troubles proves for sure that the wife is still loved and ap- 
preciated— -vigorous tome for a wilted ego. 

Advice and discussion is not always directed at improving the 
wife’s competence. Sometimes the problem can be solved only by 
lowering the wife’s expectaUons about herself to more reasonable 
levels. Whether by lowering standards or raising competence, advis- 
ing husbands try to enable the wife to close the gap between her 
standards and her achievements so she won’t feel frustrated any more. 

Passive husbands may not ^ve the wife much feeling of under- 
standing, but they have better marriages in oilier respects tlian pooh- 
poohing husbands. Criticism and rejection arc liable to leave tlic 
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After aU, she already had troubles the sample 

ing to them. ^ contain criticized wives, and an 

(as rated by the wives .Mence. From every point of 

equal number have already failure to fulfil the wife’s need 

view, criticism and rejecUon represent fadure 

to be rescued from her fix. husbands do nothing. As 

Confronted with a drownmg ego, cavalier 

if that weren’t cruel enough, othem yet are those 

comment that she couldn t possi y deserves to drown 

who criticize her inability to swnn and tell her sue 

anyway since she’s so dumb. husband’s response is 

The Husband’s Ego Kemble from his oceupa- 

his own affair, one would expet i P ^ there are relatively 

tional role or other person^ c ara jj income or educa- 

few consistent differences between occupational, 

tional groups. high-status husbands, and 

Sympathy is purveyed more often J ^ ego can 

criticism by low. Perhaps whereas an insecure man is more 

afford to be wife begins recounting her troubles, 

apt to feel threatened when tos wp negms 

thinking perhaps she is blai^g affects his response to trou- 

The husband’s childhood expe ,heraoeutic endeavor after a 
ble just as it affects the ,cnd to be passive Usteners, 

bad day. For instance, fam hiK ^ity Those 

whether they still five on the inclined than city husbands to 

still engaged in fanning are ^so mo i,ave troubles of 

dismiss the wife’s troubles (P^P^ crises^ often corresponds 

their ownl. Their faUure ^'J^^nsehold tasks, 

to their sUght participation m a year or two are espe- 

Young childless husbands “^er into marriage the 

dally sympathetic (45 P=^“.“‘i’ “Xment. Sympathy decreases 
emotional support charactenstic «£ <= S = j am of marriage and 
rapidly as the couple move ^ an ^surge in the propor- 

acquire an infant or two. P asjer for childless husban s 

tion of merely passive listeners. jo comprehen 

understand their rvives’ 
what a young mother has to go through/ 
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Tab/e 100 


Husband's Therapeufic Response and /fs Effecf/veness, by 
Comparafive Work Parh*eipa(ion of Husband and Wife 
HUSBAND'S THERAPEUTIC COMPARATIVE WORK PARTICIPATION 


RESPONSE 

WIPE NOT EMPtOYEO 

WIFE EMHOYED 


Hwsbond 

Husbancf 

Husband 

Husband 


Empfeyed* 

None 

Overtime 

F«//-fime 

1. Help solve 

7% 

7% 

2% 

3% 

2. Help withdraw 

3 

4 

4 

21 

31 

3. Sympathy 

3D 

22 

39 

4. Advice 

17 

11 

29 

S. Passivity 

19 

19 

12 

16 

10 

£. Dismissal 

8 

7 

2 

7. Criticism 

6 

11 

4 

10 

Wife never tells troubles 

10 

19 

8 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nusbond's mean therapeutic 
effectiveness 

357 

2.95 

3.48 

351 

Numbered /amiliei 

441 

27 

49 

62 


• SInM »h«r* «r« no iignlficont difforoncot botwoon hutbondt who work ©vodlmo 
who work full-tlmo, thoy oro comblnod tnlo on* <«lumn. Tho eat«» In whith only »ho wlfo i» 
omployod aro too fow to oxprou In porcontogos. 


Overtime husbands of working wives are quite sympathetic, but 
husbands who work no more than their wives are uns ympathetic and 
critical (see Table 100), Their egos may be threatened by the wife s 
comperition in the bread-winning role, leaving them unable to re- 
spond generously to her troubles. The same concept may account for 
the sunilar pattern among retired husbands.* Husbands of working 
wives are generally prone to give advice but rarely offer active help- 
If the wife’s bad day occurs at work, the husband can hardly pitch in 
to help out, but lus occupational experience gives him a basis for 
making suggestions. 

Equalitarian Marriages. Hie husband's response can be predicted 
better from the kind of marriage he has. Like the wife’s decision to 
tell her troubles, his response is influenced by feedback from their 
mutual interaction and by other aspects of their relationship. 

4. Where the roles are completely reversed, the three noa-working husb^ds 
m our sample show nothing but sympathy for their working wives’ bad days, 
omce so few cases are involved, it is difficult to know how generally the threat 
to the masculine ego is overcome by other factors tmder these circumstances. 
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Table lOI 

comparative Age Of Husband and W.fe 

COMPARATIVH AGE 

Wife OWer 
4^ Year* 


HUSBAND'S THERAPEUTIC RESPONSE 


1. HelpsoWe 

2. Help withdraw 

3. Sympathy 

4. Advice 


19% 

12 

19 

6 

25 

19 

100 


Wore or 
Less Equal 

6 % 

4 

30 

18 

18 


Husband Older 
Years 


7 

9 

100 

3Ji6 

533 


3% 

35 

32 

11 

3 

3 

13 

100 


3.65 

37 


5. Passivity 

6. Dismissal 

7. Criticism 

Wife never tells troubles 
Totaf 

Hiisbond'" mean Iherapeul'C ^ ^ 

effecfivenes* 

Numb.roflomilie! _ -uHirh affeCtS the 

One aspect of the Table 101). Ex- 

husband’s response is ^“^^pjilighted by classifying the inter- 
treme age differences “fXiy much older women as 

mediate cases together. Men for em^ 

mother-substitutes upon whom ,ljoir own egos are easily 

tional support.’ Under men are unable to pr^ 

threatened. Chapter Four ^dard of living. Accordmg to 

vide their wives with an ude<l“» ^ her emouonal needs. 

Table 101, they are equally unable 

often reacting negaUvely. dependent husband to find tn 

It must be anxiety-provokmg oaeds. Havin 

his source of emotional seuunty 

married her in the hope „„ of herself, too. On o^ 

took for granted that she frustration, she ““““ ^ 

sions when a mother-wife nurture her. If she docs, 

to her “UtUe boy” hurt, since his precanous ego 

bound to be disappoint lashing back at her. 

tends itself against its ma eq 

reason why 

8=d n, -much: is several °'^?n. 

is that the typical Amen^ i,usband<iliier 

the oitting points must be sVewea 
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At the opposite extreme arc father-daughter type mamages. Older 
husbands also seldom pitch in and help solve the problem,^ not be- 
cause they are incompetent but because it’s beneath their di^ty to 
do housework. On the other hand, they can be sympathetic with 
their “poor young wives” in a paternal sort of way. Their paternalism 
tends to go beyond mere sympathy into directive advice about how 
the wife can solve her problems. Such husbands play the role of big 
strong men” on whom the wife depends for emotional support and 
decisions but aren’t likely to work beside her. They are good at 
doing things ior their wives, not with them. 

Table 102 

Husband's Therapeutic Response, by Informative Companionship 


HUSBAND'S TH£RAP£UriC 
RESPONSE 

Doily 

FREQUENCY HUSBAND TEliS Wlff 
ABOUT WORK EVENTS 

Weedy Monthly Leu Often 

Never 

1. Heiptolva 

7% 

4% 

7% 

4% 

5% 

2. H«1p withdraw 

6 

2 


— 

3 

3. Sympathy 

34 

32 

26 

12 

19 

4. Advies 

23 

16 

16 

23 

14 

5. Pauivlty 

13 

23 

20 

20 

11 

4. DiimisMl 

6 

9 

9 

12 

8 

7. Criiicitm 

4 

7 

12 

12 

14 

Wife never tells troubles 

7 

8 

10 

19 

27 

Total 

100 

101 

100 

102 

101 

Number of families 

251 

206 

58 

26 

37 


In sharp contrast to dependent husbands or dependent wives are 
marriages in which the partners share their lives with each other 
through such me^a as informative companionship. Table 102 shows 
that men who always tell their wives what went on during the day are 
parUcularly sympathetic and uncritical. Perhaps their empathy for 
the wife s needs is one reason they share their experiences with her 
so often. 

Even more sympathetic are husbands who share not only news 
but power with their wives (see Table 103). Syncratic husbands also 
conspicuously often co-operate in solving the wife’s problems. Since 
they team up with their wives in many diffe rent ways, such husbands 
do not hesitate to plunge whole-heartedly into therapeutic endeavor. 

In their passivity and lessened sympathy, autonomic husbands 
are at the opposite extreme from syncratic husbands. Autonomic 
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Table 103 

„.w. 

Marital Decision-making Pattern 


HUSBAND'S THERAPEUriC RESPONSE 


marital decision-making PAHERN 

.. t t. 


Wife- 

Dominanf 

3% 

5 

29 

U 

20 

10 

5 

. U 
100 

3.24 
99 


>^ufono(nic 

5% 

4 

24 

20 

23 

7 

8 
9 

100 


Husband- 

Dominant 

5% 

2 

29 

21 

18 

10 

10 

5 

100 


Syncrof/c 

11 % 

4 
43 
17 
11 

6 

3 

5 

100 


3.18 

192 


3.17 

126 


3J2 

125 


1. Help solve 

2. Help withdraw 

3. Sympathy 

4. Advice 

5. Passivity 

6. Dismissol 

7. Criticism 

Wife never tells troubles 
Total 

Husband's mean therapeutic 

effectiveness , 7 .- ^ 

Numb.r of IcmilUs hjtchand and Wife. 

marriages sUess the ° pf ei^ier partner on the other, 

emotional or funcUonal det^nden ^ lack of responsive- 

Under these circumstances, lacK o y y 

ness are dual symbols of '^^^Xio^ant and husband-domto^t 

The difiereUs between and husband^Uer mm 

marriages coincide with those for w*^ rclatm“hip for 

riages in the case of “d«-^tavJlved in Tabie 103 ^ much 
criricism. Since the number f Table 101. this is not nece^ 

larger than the analogo^ caws ‘^®“''°“ffa*eriy 

sarily a contradiction. Hosb^^ ^ However, a fatoV 

viH. hn,h nositive advice and negauve cn bymP*y; 


vide both positive ulsvsw ^ i^to advice yy . .''Hifferent 

husband’s criticisnw may husband’s criticizing i 

The defensive origin of a ^ dominant husband s. 

from the decision-makmg ^ husbands “O “bo q 

Although autonomic “d much more ■bvcrgcnt 

effective on the average, ® ^ help their ihcy also 

on their wives. Dommant husbim^ “ T^^^'llT^y^clbcr 
ter” more often than imy their criticisms .^t 

leave more wives feeling nuust, are unusually “P . ,c widi 

group. Autonomic ^“’..‘f^c^itempiing to conunumca. 

the same or only a liiu 

their passive-distant husbanos. 
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The slightly higher mean effectiveness of wife-dominated hus- 
bands is offset by the large number of such wives who find it useless 
even to approach their husband with problems. 

In general, it takes a strong ego to repair a weak one. Where 
both partners’ egos are basically sound, they can easily help each 
other when an occasional bad day comes along. Especially if they are 
accustomed to joint communication, is it easy to turn to each other m 
times of trouble and get the de^red response. 


SATISFACTION WITH THE HUSBAND'S UNDERSTANDING 

The immediate reaction of the wife to the husband’s therapy can 
be predicted from the type of treatment he gives her. If he is sympa- 
thetic, she feels much better; if he just listens, it stiff helps some; but 
if he is critical, she may wind up wishin g she had never approached 

blTTI- 

Table 99 demonstrated, however, that the wife’s satisfaction with 
her husband’s over-all understanding of her problems and feelings 
cannot be derived completely from the nature of his response, al- 
though the one certainly contributes to the other. Additional factors 
which must be considered include (1) the husbands’ ability to pre- 

Tabfe 104 

Satisfaction with Understanding, by Race 

DEGREE OF WIFE'S 
SATISFACTION WITH 
HUSBAND'S 

UNDERSTANDING OF HER 

FROBIEMS AND FEEUNGS RACE 

N#gro Wtill* 

(1) PtAtty ditoppolnted 5% 4% 

(2) Would b« nicB to hove mof» 16 9 

(3) All right— coft't complain 40 29 

( 4 ) Quits sotiiSed 32 45 

(5) Enthuslorlic 7 13 

Total 100 too 

Mson fotiHodion 3.19 3.54 

Nunibsr ot Tomilj'es 113 603 


Total 

4% 

10 

31 

43 

12 

100 

3.49 

716 
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_ Tiiis is what makes active help 
vent the recurrence of her ,„„g nm. (2) Wives have 

in solving problems so g produce a bad day 

other types of problems or even a lifetime. Thempy 

bigger problems that mar a ^ Rand’s total mental-hygiene 

for bad days is only one se^ea of the „,at fte 

task (3) Satisfaction with bis ^ ^jran average per- 

^e expects of him. If she expects a lot, ^ 

tormance may produce °“Jy ,j,iags, she may be satisfied with 

feels he is busy with more important tnmg 
tiny scraps of attention. 


Problems: Simple or Acute . , ^ , _ouo with severe prob- 

Negro wives, as usual, ^irjr the understanding they 

lems. Their extremely low sawf j^ogro husbands d 

get is unusually striking m vie ur^tjands in their pattern ° 
not differ significantly front wW^h b ^^^action for ^vmg 

rr!,r™rs^”“2s£i.» -> “• 

severity of the problems she faces. 

Expecting little or Much ^^at farm wives 

Differential expectations ^^jtg of their husbands ' 

are just as satisfied as city helped by “oburde^g them 

Farii wives typicaUy arc j^l^^expTt. City wives would reac 
selves, but this is aU ‘bey .“^^^b^d^Vere as P“f !' „£ 

much mote negatively if ^ greater enthusi 

A simUar factor may busy me“ Pt"°““P‘l time as 

status wives. Their bn^b^ds,^m^b.«y ^ aoh urne 

world outside of tnamag , -(jji therapy- As a rcsu , and 

middle-status husbands to “=a|on of the wde’s Pre«=” 

often able to help d-ctly ^b,e7out „£ hand. The ^ves.^co ^ 

are mote apt to dismiss h ..ping their troubles. ^ band at 

quently, often feel no tetter bother “ ^^j^^iplinc 

espcciaUy apt to d^spUe this eombhiauo^ o' bi- 

all with their troubles. Yet E ^o purposes and ms 
in utilizing the husband for thcrapc 
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effectiveness in providing inunediate relief, these wives are the most 
enthusiastic of aU about the understanding they get (see Tabie 105). 

Table lOS 

Therapeulic Utilizalion of Husband after a Bad Day, His 
Therapeutic Effectiveness, and Wife's General Satisfaction 
with Understanding, fay Hosbond's Education 

HUSBAND'S EDUCAT/ON 



Crada Schoaf 

High School 

Colleg* 

Frequency wife telU husband her troubles 

Over half 

42% 

48% 

45% 

Half 

23 

27 

32 

Under half 

35 

24 

23 

Total 

100 

99 

100 

Husband's mean theropeutic effectiveneu 

3.31 

3J9 

3.26 

Wife's meon satisfaction with understandinQ 

3.65 

3J9 

3.72 

Minimum number of fami/ies 

133 

297 

101 


Perhaps this eathusiasm means either (or both) that educated 
husbands convey understanding even when they can’t help directly, 
or that their wives are satisfied \wth less attention in view of the hus- 
band’s responsibilities outside the family. Whichever it is, high-status 
marriages clearly produce more satisfaction per husbandly favor than 
any others.® Satisfaction, therefore, is clearly a relative matter — if 
you get more than you think you deserve, you will be enthusiastic, 
but if you think what you get is less than your husband ought to 
provide, dissatisfaction will emerge. 

Working wives illustrate the same phenomenon. They get lots of 
mental-hygiene servicing by their husbands, but since they feel they 
deserve it, they are less satisfied than wives who stay home. If the 
husband works harder than the wife, she doesn’t resent it so much, 
but none can compare with the stay-at-home wife of a successful 
husband for a sense of feeling appreciated and understood. 

The Accumulation of Understanding 

In view of the previous relationship, it is to be expected that 
childless wives will be less enthusiastic than young mothers. 

6. Tlie pattern ia Table 105 is Mmilar to relationships by occupation, in- 
come, and the social-status index. 
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U„derrfand;ng and Emotional Well-Being 
Table 106 


Satisfaction with I 

WIFE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION 
WITH 

UNDERSTANDING 
Childrearing stage*: 


STAGE IN FAMIIV-UFE CYCLE 


3J5 

(129) 


3^8 

(140) 


3.40 

(100) 


Honeymoon 

3.60 

( 20 ) 


3A8 


3.60 


3.18 
( 66 ) 

posiporenlol Refired 
3.67 3.30 

(85) (I'M 


Childless stages: 

3 90 1 rt\ 

Childlesi couples-. (29) 1'“' 

Table 106 shows that fact thaf the wife’s 

during the early years of therapeutic 

frequency of turning to the . is sufScient to P ™’°“2 

botii decline. This surge in satisfaction ^ ^til a 

honeymoon phenomenon P“‘ completed. Perhaps this 
full decade of interaction has | ^jpect of understantog 

reflects to some degree the c problems. Sue un 

takes a while to get to know a -ntireably ' . 

o tnnHing persists until he becomes disinterest ' 

As wMi many other aspects of "f/ ,,, siting its peak when 
self increasingly as the ®^^™“|^°„tselves. ’ihe degree 
the children are young ^%urprising. b°wever 

after the chUdren leave ** ^eir troubles to theu: 

Zpite the fact tiiat older “sbands fail to f ® 

less often than young ones t intensity of 

immediate relieh Nev^^j^mt .g^et by th® of a 

teracuoa appears to perhaps also by th child- 

the husband’s "°^®f irterSnation of the w* s j 06 

similar stance in Me with general P“|'^ . ji,osc with 

rearing responsibiUlies. better understood - expect 

suggests that interpretation is „ die husband 

cMdren in the home. If ‘"'^^^derstanding die 

retired couples to have ev occupatioi^ [°^^ould enable the 

has then dropped out of bis ^y^.tncal: it sboui 

effect of retirement is hke y 
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wife to understand the husband better, but it undermines the hus- 
band’s self-confidence so that he has fewer resources for expressing 
sympathy (or for decision-making) . 


THE MENTAL-HYGIENE FUNCTION IN MARRIAGE 

Companionship may wane and love may wither but the typical 
American wife can count on more lasting understanding from her 
husband. The passing years sap the energy which joint activities re- 
quire and calm the fires of passionate love — ^but sheer living together 
provides the basic condition for understanding another person. The 
longer a man lives with a woman, the greater his accumulated store 
of memories of how she behaves, what upsets her, and what will make 
her feel better. The wisdom of experience enables him to read her 
facial expressions more accurately, to sense her silences, to interpret 
her sighs. Heating her troubles becomes less necessary, since he can 
read her thoughts without words. 

Similarly for the wife, the sense of being understood and ac- 
cepted depends less and less on words — ^though words never become 
completely superfluous. As long as the wife faces the same problems, 
the memory of previous sympathy from her husband is reassuring. 
New problems require fresh feedback, however, to be sure the ego 
still has its partner. Especially is this true when new problems involve 
the ego s vehicle — the human body. When that vehicle begins to 
show signs of wear and tear, the threat to the ego is acute. Old cars 
are junked — why not old wives? The fact that some American wives 
are replared with newer models heightens the anxiety. Fortunately 
for the wife, most are not. Fortunate, because there is no companion 
for the older years who compares with an equally a^g one. 

Second wives in polygynous societies may renew the old man’s 
sex life and rejuvenate the female work force. But it is hard for the 
young to empathize with the problems of the old. Old men and old 
women need each other for mutual understanding and that compan- 
ionship of the spirit which revives the drooping ego. 

Old people are not the only ones with problems. Life always has 
its downs as well as its ups. Young wives quite rightly tell their trou- 
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bles often to their husbands, for become^more 

get acqnainted with her. As tnne go« 

selective and many cease s withholding can ever be consid- 

It seems doubtfnl that co""? it usually signifies faUure 

ered Sdectivity. on the other hand, seeim to be 

for this aspect of mamage. Selecuvi y, consider her 

the mark of maturity. A Jsb^ability to give it. If he 

need for therapy but to pr«<**= _ things, it may be wise to 

seems depressed or P‘^®°““P . njature wife considers 

leave him alone. More th^ that a mat tesponsibfiiues 

her own needs but his, and “f the family, they deserve 

/ elsewhere. If he has important duu High-status men have 

to be balanced against the ” . ^ j high-status women ten 

more taxing outside msponsibihties ted in mantal mter- 

have the abUity-leamed “ *0^ j^tead untd 
action— to refrain from ® pJ ,he husband. .j. 

their gain wUl exceed the P"“ the husband’s msponsitoty 

Once the wife has revealed her we^ ^ devote to 

is to do whatever he can to meet it. How m^^ ^ I t he 

ego repair depends on the other P adequate— is to hst 

c!n d^if MS own emotional Better yet, he c^ 

sympatheticaUy to her insists, communicate to her th 

iSL it with her, he^^p her "^fher. Most efiecuve of ^ « 
knowledge that he still loves contributing his own s e o 

taking ttae to solve P*’ “really m^es his marriage work 

make up for her deficiencies, nien be re y ^ ^ t,, 

to the best of his ability. ^ l,„,,,ver, the chants ^ 

K he is inadequate in oth ^ ^ either. Men whose egos 

won’t be much of an the feelings afflicting ^ ^ 

capacitated may be f^^” "'‘„weL to be able to say =o. ^ 

X** ""'“““i Ml «• ” “ 


-■ >■« “ “ “ 
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become angels, but marital therapy has been facilitated by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the American Psychological Association 
— one providing the necessary leisure time, and the other improved 
understanding. 

As modem marriages restrict their functioning in other respects, 
ego therapy for the participants becomes more possible and more 
salient. Today, the mental-hygiene function is valued enough to be 
recognized as an important family function and effective enough to be 
a source of genuine satisfaction to most wives. 




LOVE 


most AMERICANS mar- 

only for love. Many A^f ^ntroversial. howe«r. 

ried only for love. The “ Choth shall love" bu ^1- 

Marriage vows don’t say so ^ foj the wors 

about “for better or for ^ors®- ^yhen this o“'^' f 

marriage may take is the ^ ^ to the divorce couA 
couples £f 1 *7“^8T h-e v«. stress the t^o 

Levy and Munroe (193 ), j ygrish excitement of 
ttansformaUon of love from the 

the calm security of marriage. it .s the fc<=»"S “ 

What is love? From a theoreu^ ^ mutually cgo-enhMC 

coming a- -terpersonal rel—^ 

ing. U is the good feeiiug ^^f^aations. and the sense of ful 
received, the °. .yg to meet another’s nee . 

mirnent that comes from '«‘“S ^ the f^on- 

marriage goals. Love is m^V “Is Si 

ship, “ P'<=““‘^;;°“’,Xci Love is “ndemted when ^ 
Se\SairsSsfacUo. ^ d marriage--- 

To some extent, however, love is a t- 
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pressed in the language o£ affection, a language both of words and 
gestures. _ _ 

In any case, it is important to marriage in the Western world al- 
though sometimes viewed askance elsewhere. In Japan, love-matches 
are considered beautiful but tragic, often leading to the fiery pit of a 
volcano. Love in many sodeties is considered too ephemeral for 
building a lasting marriage. Better to have the solid foundation of 
social and economic fies in a negotiated marriage. But not for Amen- 
cans — ^by comparison we are incurably romantic, committed to the im- 
portance of feelings, unwilling to settle for anything less idealistic. 

The American system is not pure madness. Personal choice is a^ 
propriate in a country as mobile as ours, where children leave their 
parents both before and after marriage. Moreover, most couples do 
not fall vaporously in love but test their compatibility throu^ months 
of companionship. In effect, the American pattern of courtship stresses 
those luxuries of companionship, emotional support, and love, which 
a mature economy can afford. 

To be loved does more for the ego than anything els© in the world. 
To be loved means not only to be accepted but to be appredated. 
Falling in love is one of life’s most exciting experiences for this very 
reason. Unfortunately, it can’t be repeated every day. But couples 
who many for love can have their interest in each other renewed and 
their appreciation for each other strengthened as they encounter new 
experiences and reach new goals together. 


LOVE IN MARRIAGE 

Despite the prominence of love as a basis for marriage, the wives 
in this study rank the husband’s expression of love and affection next 
to least valuable of five aspects of marriage. Only 10 per cent of the 
city and farm wives list love first of all and nearly half omit it com 
pletely from their three choices. 

Could it be that love is more a prerequisite to mamage than a 
goal of mamage? Perhaps people don’t marry in order to love eac 
other but because they love each other. After marriage, they are more 
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apt to stress doing things together and having children as values de- 
rivable from marriage. pcoeciallv apt to skip over love 

Curiously enough, young wi jjtjy^ear old newlyweds are far 
on their list of valuables. young brides, does mar- 

more romantic in this sense o . oompanionship than of new 

l^Luse they can be had umquely m mamag 


SATISFACTION WITH LOVE 


Whatever the answers to ^®^“sappointed with their hus- 
clear: the wives in this study ^ disiUmionment, cooling pas- 

bands, despite aU the expert jOy ^^ows more en- 

sions, and taking one anotor for complaining about love than 

thuslasm, more satisfaction. 

Table 107 

■ <-•»« nnd Farm Families, by Race 
Satisfaction with love m City and form 

...iF-cte 


degree of WIFE'S 

SATISFACTION WITH 
HUSBAND'S LOVE AND 

affection 


(1) Pretty disappoinlfld— 

I'm really o'*' 

on that 

(2) It would be nice “» have 

more , 

(3) IV* all right, I g««« 

can't complain ^ 

(4) Quito wtUfied— I « 

lucky the way it 1* 

(5) Enthutlaitlc-tt couldn 

be better 

Total 

Mean *alisfod»on 


residence and race 


CITY 


Negro 


2% 


32 

21 

100 

3J9 


While 

2% 

4 

16 

45 

33 

100 

4.03 


farm 

1% 

6 

24 

45 

24 

100 

3.85 
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about any other aspect of marriage. The urban Ncgro-whitc average 
of 3.96 outstrips satisfaction with companionship (3.80) and leaves 
understanding and the standard of living far behmd (3.49 and 3.43). 

Negro wives are less satisfied than white wives with this aspect of 
marriage (as with all others) despite the occasional stereotype of the 
Negro male as a passionate lover. However, they complain less about 
this aspect of marriage than any other. 

Down on the Farm. Between city and farm families (all of whom 
are white), this is the only aspect of marriage in which there is a 
si gnifi cant difference in satisfaction. Farm wives arc almost as seldom 
enthusiastic as Negro wives about the love and affection shown by 
their husbands. The previous chapter found farmers relatively taciturn 
in response to the emotional needs of the wife. Their taciturnity may 
inMblt the expression of love and affection as well. 


CONDITIONS FOR LOVE 


Communication 

The expression of love is a form of communication between the 
husband and wife. Couples who communicate about other matters are 
more apt to express their love to each other, too. 

Tafa/e 108 

Satisfacrion with Love, by Informative Companionship 

MEQUENCy HUSBAND TEttS WIFE ABOUT WORK EVENTS 



Daif/ 

Weekly 

Monllify 

Lest Oflen 

Never 

Wife'* mean *ati*fac>ion 






with love 

•4.15 

•4.01 

4.00 

3.48 

3J0 

Number of famifie* 

250 

209 

57 

27 

37 


The mean satisfaction score for never-tellers doesn’t show it, but 
they involve twice as many “pretty disappointed” wives (8 per cent) 
as among ^e/dom-tellers. Despite the minor upturn among never- 
tellers, the communication of love and of news events are clearly 
related. The exceptions may be older husbands retired from work or 
with little newsworthy to report. 
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find the wife’s feeling about her » yter a bad 

toed with her own frequency ojtetog^^^ ^^^^nsfied 

day. Wives who never y^ays turn to him are most 

(3.50), whereas those who j 

enthusiastic (4.15). ^ rpa work both ways. Couples who are in 

Cause and effect m thisar other. Conversely, 

love find it easy to share theu strengthens 

the emotional gratmcauon denved from 
the feeling of affection. 


Companionship , to expression of love is most 

Like other forms tgether. For instance, saus- 

common among couples who d° with friendship-comp^ 

faction with the husband s love is “ seldom “Utradicto^ 

ionship. This means that love and ^ends^p ^ ^ f 

but covariant. Husbands who }®‘A5 3 , weU. But wives who don 

Ld to let their wives in on*em«us_^ ^ tos- 

know their husbands’ taen^. 
bands either (see Table 109). 

Table TO? . 

^ „„d Desree of Companionship 

Satisfaction with love, by yP® 


WIFE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION 
WITH LOVE 
BY TYPE OF 

COMPANIONSHIP 

1. FriattdtWp* 

2. Colleoguat 

3. Organiiationol$ 


Nona 

2.43 

(56) 

3.82 

(231) 

3.89 

(360) 


oEG«rrorcoMrAN.oNsH|^p 

4.16 
(84) 


3.83 

(141) 

4.09 

(195) 

4.18 

(56) 


4.20 

(94) 


4.20 

(184) 

4.31 

(107) 

4J7 

(57) 


Infan** 

4.12 

(125) 

4.05 

(55) 

4.15 

(26) 


‘’t «.«. 

tid. m..» I. 


. Will: non«» 

Number* In parenthete* are nu ,,|dont. monthly, weeVl/- 

t F..,..«y of vUlSog work-™.... 

,Noo.b.,o, 10.0. 
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■a. same Ls true o£ other types o£ ““Pf 
VUiting cronies and parUdpating m or^mrations ^ aifection- 
1 pood thinn i£ overdone. Sociable husbands are ordinarUy 
:ti:buUh?pfairLdRobcrts*Rulcso£ Order can get* 
sociabUity o£ love requires privacy which some couples ar V 

find. Besides, visiting and attending meetmgs together nee J 

provide companionship. I£ the husband is "^^.t^uaniot 

leagues and organizational business than in his wi£e. such comp 

ship” may demote rather than promote love. friends 

The decline in love lor wives who know all the husband s 
may not be earned by her knowledge but *4nd>s 

that lew wives have such exhaustive knowledge imless the 
friends are limited to a narrow circle. Often this is found among 
couples, especially when the husband has retired. The lesser loy y 
show the kind of people involved, more than the effect of m 

companionship. -.rAme 

It may be no accident, however, that love tapers oli under 6^” 
intensities of all three out-of-lhe home types of companionship, er 
haps it would be in order to generalize that external companions ip 
can be detrimental to love when it engulfs so much leisuretime tna 
the private ‘‘madness of love” (/o/ie 4 deux) is interfered with. 


Homogamy 

Corapanionslup may promote communication of love, and we 
know that homogamy promotes companionship. Therefore, horno^ 
amous marriages should yield more satisfaction with love than mixe 
marriages. Educational differences interfere with marital affection m 


Table 1 10 

Satisfaefion with love, by Comparative Education of 
Husband and Wife 


Wi(*'s m«an lotUfaction 
with lova 

Numbarof farnilias 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
IfE MORE EQUAL HUSBAND MORE 
lo,2 lor2 3+ 




3.88 3.92 4.18 

78 106 188 


4.06 3.93 

119 
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Z .» ■» *" *= “ t 

husband’s expressed 1°''^- ^ . „es. Beyond this point, sabs^' 

o£ less ^ 

tion tapers oS, especially 
herself.^ 

Table II ^ and Wife 

Satisfaction with love, by Compara 


y/iFE OLDER 
4^ Year* 

3.87 
15 


more or less 
equal 


husband older 

4_I0 IT+Y«r» 


4.07 

332 


3.99 

206 


3.90 

39 


Wife's mean satisfaction ^ 

Number of fami/ia* ^^r-stic DOWCr lelatiOUS COm* 

Power and Love, Marriages with It is to ^ 

bine bol ^quaUty and a especially en«bc 

expected therefore ^^“'‘^‘B^contrast to the 42 

Table 112 shows they p„ cent of the 

cratic wives who are of the rest. ^"‘“°“^arital 

dominated wives are. and satisfied wives. ^ . or 

riages involve a pS «*er great "ep. 

interaction is not °j,Sand5 more often ex- 
negative reactions. nvice as many of whom 

tiiasm or of the samplo. Do— wwes _ 

press dissatisfaction as ^ can’t complam about the 

to other hand, are apt to say tn y 

bands— taint prmse at best provide their the 

Why should they contribute a ^ ^ 

little love and alfecdon7 — « ,,bly their -ve fc^l 

way of other resources w m^^6 ”=P^ -“b janre hi tl>« 

deal of affection for v 

^ty success. uic — — 

mixed mamages or Pro 
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Table 1 12 


Satisfaction with love, by Marital Decision-making Pattern 
JllARIMt DECtS/ON-MAKING PATrESN 


Husbond* Wj’fe- 

Dominanl Domlnonf Aufonomic Syncratie 


V/tfe's mean satiifoction 

with love 3-9'^ 

Number of families 127 


3.94 

98 


4.02 4-23 

192 ^23 


husband-wife relationship impedes the husband’s affection for her. If 
he has extra resources, it means that she has relatively few. Although 
he meets many of her needs, he gets less satisfaction in return. Ex- 
pressions of love do not grow from one-sidedness despite all the talk 
about he-man lovers. 


Social Status 

As long as the husband and wife contribute reciprocally to each 
other, higher status results in greater expression of love and affection 
(see Table 113). 

Table 113 

Satisfaction with Love, by Social Status 

PfRCENTItE RANKING ON SOCIAL STATUS INDEX 
e-19 20-39 40-59 50-79 BO-99 

Wife's mean tatlsfaction 

3.54 3.87 3.93 4.13 4.22 

Number of faml/iet 13 92 206 189 91 

Enthusiasm is five times as common among top-status wives as 
in the bottom group. A similar trend exists in relation to the husband s 
income (one of the components of the social status index) except that 
wives of men earning $7,00a-$10,000 are less satisfied than would be 
expected. Since tins group is also less satisfied with compamonship, 
their inadequate affection may be further evidence of the husband’s 
absorption in his job at the expense of his marriage. Occupations 
themselves differ only in the higher satisfaction of wives of business 
and professional men compared to all others. 

Satisfaction with love is much more closely related to educational 
differences than to income or occupational differences (see Table 
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Table 714 

Salisfactlon wl.b Love, by Husband, and Wile. Hduca.on 

WIFE'S MEAN 
SATISFACTION 
WITH LOVE 

By husband's education 
By wife's education 


Under 8 
3.68 
(72) 
3.55 
(62) 


years Of EDUCATION 
3 ,-,I 72 '3-15 

S 033 ) 088 ) ( 88 ) 

^lA?) (- (AO) 


76+ 

4.34 

(53) 

4.36 

(25) 


Bywite-seauwu..v.. ^ ^ 

/xf Viiph-status marriages is pn 

ions. Love is, after all, ,vtsoiis may 

also contribute to their Social 3«W8 "oay 

standard o£ living is r favorable coropanso^, j 

ability to love is "d byjavm ^ ^ bebveen a^ma^^^^^ 

by unfavorable ones, C ^ ^ and bis wife s fath * as the 

Us own father or ^sband’s morale or boost it. 

extreme differences prey ^^^^o^atencss correspon =^^33. needs 
case may be, o®=‘'Ong difficulty 3“'’3ly“'S ^ Up'vard- 

Downward-mobde ,. die worse matters . ^Iv stable 

for love-the greater Uy outsUne gC- 

mobilc men, however, ^jjonality and role rcqui j y- The 
men. perhaps *c ^^Jntion away from^^^^^^^ ^ 

Ung ahead in the less accessible t° ' ,vith the 

ego. added resources the^c companso 

When a man gams his c„o 
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wile’s chUdhood social status. 

volved. Moderate diSerences “ differences do. A 

enoudi to affect saUsfacUon greaUy, but extreme 

nrtmplication is the differential “Xlfhut^d ma^ 
wife comes from a low enough status her l“Eh.s^us husDM y 
give her more love than she was raised to 

if his status is much lower than hers, this bO y e_i..vv what 
It mel he has been socialized in affeetional patterns below what 

she is accustomed to. 

Urbanity . 

Formal and informal socialization affect the emotional hfe of ft 
couple more than they do other aspects of “X^dons 

reUrious subcultures affect the ways women ded with the . 

of a bad day, the place where a man was raised affects his e P 
of positive feelingl Tables 115 ^d 116 suggest that expressivene 
is an urban American characteristic. 

Table 115 

Satisfaction with love, fay Degree of l/rfaonization 
PLACE LIVED MOST OF IIFE 


Southern 

Form 


moon MtUfoction 
with lov* 

Numb«rot tarnilios 


Northern 

Form 


3.91 

32 


Undlr 50,000 Ovor 50,000 


3.99 

172 


4.07 

345 


The taciturnity of Michigan farmers also characterizes men w ^ 
grew up on farms and migrated to the city (see Table 115). 
dillcrcncc between migrants from northern and southern farms may 
be simply a re^onal variation, but more likely reflects the depres^ 
economic and educational status of the latter. FamUies from sm 
town backgrounds (nearly half of whom arc from villages less a 
2,500 in size) arc also appreciably less affectionate than people w^^ 
have always lived in cities. Apparently, love and affection arc 
pressed more openly in cities than elsewhere. 

If we were considering only kissing in public places, many 
visitor would nod his assent Casual observation suggests that ^ ^ 
lion is expressed more publicly in the anonymous environmen o 
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laree city than under the scrutiny ^ ^fVers but expression 

S Sb-d 1. ,fPS:“.^d .» • “• 

“.S“f 5 bS^d'S‘““ *” “ 

balization than the isolated rural voi 
animals and his crops? 

"‘’‘’""'.cfAn-ericunization 

Satisfaction with love, fay HUSBAND and wife 

PUCE OF BIRTH Nflf.Ve-born 

. t,«ro Oneforelgn-b®'" 

Both Fof«*g«*o®^'’ 


iA2 

371 


mean wthfaetlon ^ 371 

’'■”’'Zb.ro.Fo™«.. ^ raised in peas^‘ 

What about £orei^«2 ,^7ey°often ^fa|” tot 

families in the old “ yj p^r cent) is ^ve of migration 

Their low enthusiasm ( y „ jn the great ,j,f-ction uiay 
for most immigrants of then “'^panehy 

before World War I- ^eve^ between the ^bition and re- 

be an international '^^^^^gjjcan lovers 

characteristic of ,'^Unental stereotypes toj* and 

serve of other countnes tc however, betwee jcflect 


the cycle of love 


m** - 

• * n for the partnt 

Love is most j“‘^„‘cd a'S’Stuoa 

is keenest 'vh';" f “ ^ ^cr is taken moreJ_^^^,^ vvlih age 


icr 
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and length of marriage, leaving less physical impetus to express affec- 
tion to the spouse. Accordingly, satisfaction with the husband s expres- 
sion of love and affection declines steadily with the passing years. ^ 
Honeymooners. A majority of the new brides are “enthusiasUc 
about the love and affection they receive from their uncalloused bvs- 
bands. But the honeymoon period passes quickly into moderate satis- 
faction in the middle years of marriage, while uncomplmning accept- 
ance characterizes an increasingly large minority of those mame 
more than twenty years. 

Because people get married (or remarried) at different ages, age 
trends are not as clear as the proces^s which result once a mamage 
is set in motion. Indeed, some of the most enthusiastic wives in the 
entire sample are those past age fifty who have recently remarried. In 
general, the older the wife is when she gets married, the more en- 
thusiastic she is about the affection she gets as a result. 


Table 117 

Satisfaction with love, by Stage in Family-lifs Cycle 


WIFE'S MEAN 





SATISFACTION 





WITH LOVE 


STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFS CYCLE 

Childrearing tiages: 

Pretcliool Preodoletcenf Adolescenf 

Un/aunciieii 


4J26 

4.13 

4.01 

3.48 


(129) 

(139) 

(98) 

(63) 

Childleu ttaget: Honeymaon 




Potfparenfal* Retired 

4.21 




3.89 3J0 

(19} 




(84) ( 10 ) 

Childleu coupleu 

4.20 

4.07 

4.10 



( 10 ) 

(29) 

(10) 


• Mean Mtiefoctien for the U pottparentol covpiei morrled 

leu than 

27 year* U 4.08. 


Love and Children. Although children may depress the standmd 

of living and the ability of the couple to find companionship outside 

the home, they increase the emotional bonds of understanding an 
love between the partners. Table 117 shows that mothers of pre- 
school children arc more satisfied with the husband’s love and affec- 
tion than any other group of wives. More detailed analysis suggesu 
that this feeling of being loved is especially high when the first child 
is an infant. Perhaps babies arc such lovable objects that they stimu- 
late expressions of affection between the parents. Certainly one of the 
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Family Funcfions ^ 

been bewitched by other women. Rnther. “ 

C“o“" ‘>y 

Uiat soon she wLU have no one left for ^ay to 

hand. Such anxiety for the future ts ’^ael toy 

revive the husband’s interest is to get nd of *= J=““= ^ aa 

are out of the way. the parents’ appreciation of each P „ 

is renewed. Some (but not all) oE the ^ ° ^ ^ the 

is recaptured in a second honeymoon period. After ^ 

same old ^1. But the ex-father takes a new look at her and resumes 
the role of husband which had faUen into disuse. 

Second honeymoons, however, like first ones, don t la . 

The old-married-couple period is long enough m this era o 
life expectancy to allow ample time for a second 
occur. This timp, however most wives are “quite sausfied wi 
they have. The husband’s love is not unusual enough to arouse 
miration but is secure enou^ to create satisfaction. Old men are 
dom ardent lovers, but they can be depended upon by the wife. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

Cynics are wrong who say that love and marriage are incom 
patible. It is true that love is most intense and most satisfying m e 
earliest years of marriage. It is true, in a sense, that disillusionmen 
occurs; but it seldom reaches the point where people wish they a 
never married — ^yet go on living together. Most of the really ba m^ 
riages break up during the first decade, leaving behind couples w o 
are often more satisfied with the aflectional aspect of their relation 
ship than with any other. 

Some people are better prepared for the art of love than o ers. 
Low-status urbanites love least and divorce most. Farmers express 
their love relatively seldom without correspondingly severe ^np 
quences. Farmers and immigrants come from environments whm give 
low priority to the expression of love and hi^er priority to the ec^ 
nomic and other functional interdependencies of husband an 
Love is an artistic creation which reaches its widest perfection m o 
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>5 . ^i»,v it is a boon which 

soplusticated upper reaches of corferredupon its mcm- 

aLre leisurely, better-educa ed soae^^;„„_ 

bers. The progressive “tbamzatio^ ^nespondmg y 

the on-comW generation sugges^ ts 

more expression of love in the future. 



Part Three 


THE EVALUATION 
OF AMERICAN 
MARRIAGE 



Havinq analyzed the stnicture of relaUonshipa between 
hmband end wife and some of &e key ^the 

forms for both partners, what estimate can be inade of the stasiu^. 
effectiveness, and the vitality of American marriage? Such an evalu 
deserves to be made not only for marriages in general, but a^o lo 
many varieties which exist within our society. More 
what are the conditions under which marriage flouifehes or tali 
America? Having looked at marriages from many different angles, 
task now is to evaluate them as functioning wholes. 
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The Evaluafjon of American Marrioge 
aUy ceases. Such loss o! vitaUty can be seen in marriages from wWch 
the wife derives UtUe satisfaction. U her needs are not bemg satisfied, 
why should she go on Uving with this man? EspeciaUy if some omer 
man might offer a better chance or at least a new chance of meetmg 
her needs. The usual American attitude is that mamages dead from 
lack of nourishment should be buried in divorce— life is too precious 
to be wasted in meaninglessness. 

Other divorces, however, result from repeated battles beWeen 
husband and wife. They may belatedly discover incompatible philoso- 
phies of life or irritating personal habits. New issues may arise from 
changing circumstances, posing problems that couldn’t have been 
solved in advance of marriage. Disdplinary issues for children, what 
to do about financial set-backs, whether and how to get rid of bormg 
visitors — ^there are endless new questions in married living which 
couples may see eye to eye on— or may not. 

Disagreement isn’t necessarily fatal. Some divergence is normal m 
any marriage. More crucial is what happens from there on out. Most 
couples acWeve some agreement, or agree to disagree. Usually some- 
one gives in or a compromise emerges. 

Only a few couples are chronically unable to settle their argu- 
ments. In Detroit, 2 per cent of the wives say that no agreements are 
reached when they differ with their husbands, that neither partner 
gives in. Equally rare is total failure to reach agreement in farm fam- 
ilies, For such marriages, disagreements are disastrous. Every addi- 
tional issue alienates the couple further. Each disagreement is an 
open sore that never heals. 

For most couples, disagreements are less threatening. Neverthe- 
less, the kinds of issues which plague a marriage often reflect its 

weakest points. 

Major Issues in City and Country 

What are the main issues which crop up in modem mamages? 
Table 118 indicates the areas covered by answers to the question, 
“Since you were married, what are the main things you and your 
husband have sometimes disagreed about?” 

With few exceptions, the proportions of couples disagreeing about 
general topics are sunilar for city and farm families. Only when spe- 
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Table 118 

"r»'"r 

type of disagreement ToIoI Disogreemenfs 

Chief Ditogreemflnf 'o 


24 % 

16 

16 

U 

6 

4 


1. Money 

2 . Children 

3 . Recreation 

4 . Personolity 

5 . In-laws 

6 . Roles 3 

7. Religion-politics ^ 

8 . Sex 15 

9 . None 2 

Not ascertained 

Niiiiiterof/omli”' wW" “ 'l'" 

•Mo., wwo. .yp;o»“/ 

5 =“';.\wioi’ot°"gh^ 

ment in that area- The first-m 

subsequent tables. ^ respe"**’ 

1 1 ... .hoo Vs of 1 por OOP'- ^ wlvo. 0 °" ’ ° 

♦ To,o, oda. .0 P.O.. ..OP 'OO " differ 


42% 

29 

30 
28 
10 

7 

4 

1 

15 

2 

168 $ 

731 


♦ To.ai odd. .0.00.. .1.00 'OOpo'"'”'’*""” _ farm proW®®® 

cific issues within topical areas are examine 
from city problems. ' » — - r-mo up ur 

ToW.^ 1 1 8 -cho 


’"■s;'".. 0... pf E“2 

riages than any other category practically idenuc ja. 

city and farm families invo 'i® . j rvhen examined ® ^'^ptiaisms 

financial problems differ ®°“‘. concentrated ^ purchases, 

tail Urbf^ disagreements are hea^y ® ^ Jd^m that 

of the partner’s Michigan wives move s 

and housing f ^ci^chierisagreemenU w ^ ^^jor 

housing is rarely an issue. Th involvmg pureh rvithout, 

cult eeonomic decisions, most oto ® have to do ^ 

durable item, what the f .rmial issues 

and priorities for purchases. O^lland and thej*; Every 
betwppn the vested interests r»nstooning _ /tjniciilt 


much. 
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The greatest conflict over children for both farm wives and city 
wives involves discipline. Child-rearing inevitably raises 
about how stricUy the children should be handled— questions which 


differ Uttle from city to country. . 

Recreaflonal issues split into two main types: differing m 
leisure-time activides and disagreements about the amount o m 
panionship the partners have together. The latter is a typical femm 
complaint because of the wife’s need to get out of the home for 
change of scenery. The chief rural obstacle to companionship m rec- 
readon is the husband’s heavy work responsibiUty. ^Vhen combined 
with physical isoladon, this makes the farm wife twice as apt to com 
plain of inadequate social life as the city wife (11 per cent vs. 5 per 
cent) , She is so desperate for recrcadon that almost any activity w 
do — at least she disagrees with her husband about what to do ess 


often than about the need to do something. 

City husbands, too, are sometimes preoccupied with work re- 
sponsibilides, but more apt to engage in separate recreadon, leaving 
the wife to stew at home (5 per cent vs. 1 per cent). The fact that 
the husband is away from home during the day gives hto contacts 
and friendships alien to the wife, wMch tend to involve him in after- 
hours activities apart from her. Sometimes this means coming home 
late from work because he has had some fun with “the boys.” Other 
times, he goes out after supper to rejoin them. At least the farm wife 
has the advantage of being able to accompany her husband in ms 
leisure time pursuits — if he can find time for any. 

Personality clashes take many forms, only one of which differs 
by place of residence. City couples more often quarrel over acts or 
habits of one spouse which are morally disapproved by the other ( 
per cent vs. 2 per cent for farm couples). Drinking and running 
around with other women (or men) are typical examples of this. The 
rural-urban difference could mean that rural consciences are better 
able to resist temptation. More tan^ble is the fact that rural environ- 
ments present fewer temptations. The same separation of work-place 
from residence which causes urban husbands (and sometimes wives) 
to get involved in separate recreational activities also involves them m 
separate delinquencies. Indeed, except for the parmer’s moral disap- 
proval, these delinquencies could be classified as recreational dis- 
agreements. What makes the husband come home late from work 
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viewers were married womerr. The htmdful of “ty 'vives bold enough 
to specify this area of disagreement rmquestionably leads “ “ “ 
derestimLn of the amount of sexual conflict m the f 
tion. A better estimate might be secured by usmg a hst of ‘0P‘“ 
be checked. Left to their own initiative, however, respondents prob- 
ably hesitated to utter the three-letter word. 

What about wives who say they never disagree about 
worth reporting? Are they hiding something? A few of them ““y ’ 

but by and large they are consistent In answering a related quesuon, 
none of them says she and her husband disagree mote often than 
Other couples, and most of them say they disagree less 
others. Having no disagreements doesn’t necessarily mean the best o 
all possible marriages; but, turned the other way around, it is safe to 
say that, in good marriages, disagreements get solved with relative y 
little difficulty. 


Sources of Trouble 

Disagreements may reflect characteristics of the wife alone, the 
husband alone, or the relationship between the two of them. 

Table 1 19 


Disagreements, by Education of Wife 


OISAGREEAAENT 

EDUCATION OF WIFE 


Grarf* School 

High School 

Colleg* 

1. Money 

17% 

26% 

18% 

2. Children 

16 

19 

21 

3. Recreation 

13 

15 

16 

4. Personality 

17 

15 

18 

5. In-laws 

3 

7 

2 

6. Roles 

2 

4 

12 

7. Rellgion-politics-sex 

4 

3 

5 

8. Nona 

28 

n 

8 

Tofol 

100 

100 

100 

Number of /omiiies 

147 

391 

62 


Educated Sensitivities. Table 119 shows two ways in wluch the 
wife’s education affects her disagreements. One is her readiness to 
report disagreements. Not a single wife among twenty-four college 
graduates fails to report at least one area of disagreement, and edu- 
cation generally is associated wth fewer reports of no problem areas. 
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tain typos of marital relationships. If the husband has ^ 

educaUon than the wife, she seldom (11 per cenO 
ality conflicts. However, as the balance of edueaUon shifts ^ 
poL direction, the percentage of disagreements rises stead-ly to a 
Lak of 25 per cent when the wife has had at least ^ 

S schooling than the husband. When a man matnes such a womM, 
he is likely to be in for considerable criticism from her about his 

Reli Jous disagreements are more common in interfmth marriaps 
than in homogamous ones, but not as much so as mi^t be expecte 
(6 per cent vs. 3 per cent). Personal criticisms loom largest (23 pe 
cent) among couples who attend different churches at differenti 
rates. Usually, it is the wife who is religious and the husband who 
seldom goes to his alien church, making him especially liable to cnti- 
dsm for his ineligious behavior. 


Table 120 

Disagreements, by Comporotlve Work Portlcipotlon of 
Husband and Wife 


DISAGREEMENT 

COMPARATIVE WORK PARTICIPATION 


WIFE NOT EMPLOYED 

Wire EMPioycD 

1. Money 

23% 

Hutbond 

Oirerfima 

17% 

Husband 

Full-iima 

27% 

2. Children 

21 

17 

11 

3. Recreation 

a. Confiicting inieretlt 

10 

11 

16 

b. Amount of componionihip 

5 

6 

2 

4. Perwnality 

15 

15 

15 

5. In4aws 

6 

4 

5 

6. Rolet 

3 

8 

8 

7. Religion-politict-iex 

4 

2 

2 

8. None 

13 

20 

14 

Tolol 

100 

100 

100 

Number of familiei 

443 

53 

65 


Role Problems, Table 120 reveals the role problems of working 
wives. Many of these couples undoubtedly disagree about the wife s 
employment itself. In addition, that employment requires drastic re- 
shuffling of marital roles, most notably in the division of labor. This 
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Table I2I 

I, aaaeinFamilyWn'^ye'® 

Disagreemenls, by FAMItV-HK CICl 

disagreement 


1. Money 

2. Children 

3. Recreation 

a. Interests 

b. Amount 

4. Personality 

5. In>iaws 

6. Roles 

7. Religion-politlcs-sex 

8. None 


iqe in run-w 
STACS IN FAMItV-tlK CVCl 

Potlpo'- 0 ^ I.H 

10% 


28% 

13 


24% 

2? 


20 


10 , 


Tofol 

Number ol lomtli** 


100 

20 


14 

8 

5 

4 

11 

100 

130 


5 

16 

5 

4 

3 

7 

101 

140 


23% 

32 

9 
7 
11 

2 

4 

3 

10 
101 
101 


21 % 

10 

6 

11 

14 

2 

4 

5 
26 
99 
97 


3 

23 

3 

5 

2 

22 

101 

65 


14 

6 

12 

10 

4 

4 

31 

99 

49 


20 130 ^ (jf working 

au,ngmg Problems. ^^“niertrbe “none^ei all 

wives, one might working. 'P''° grates the ei“en 

brides, a majority of wh . moon” couples 
occur among our twenty 
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to which working has become an accepted role for young women 
without chUdren (see Table 121). With two mcomes no ^ 
pendents, their money worries are few. Such couples are s 

totinc staoe as far as their main roles in life are concerned, disagree 
ina not about who should do the minimal housework but about what 


movie to see. . 

In-laws ate an issue when the partners are young— mdeea m 
younger the wife, the mote often conflicts over reladves are me^ 
tioned. As young adult men and women transfer their loyalties fro 
their patents to each other, some stress is ineviuble Md it sh°** “ 
the concentration of in-law problems at the beg inning of you 


marnagcb, . 

The biggest differences in Table 121 are between young couples 
without children and those with young children on their b^ds. 
ever a transition from one life-cycle stage to another is a crisis, 
is iL Suddenly the wife’s employment shifts from being taken for 
granted to being controversial. Most wives, of course, quit work, 'In® 
few who continue working under finandal pressure tend to cntictze 
their husband’s economic incompetence, while the occasional mddle- 
class career woman is apt to be criticized by him for neglecting her 
maternal and housekeeping tasks. 

Money jumps into first place as a problem when the wife quits 
her job to have a baby. Belt tightening to accommodate reduced m- 
come and increased expenses requires choices that husband and wife 
may disagree about. The stonda^ of living isn’t necessarily worse at 
this point (dissatisfaction tends to intensify as more children are added 
and they develop more expensive appetites). Rather, the drastic 
shifts in income and expentfitures require the most reth inki ng now. 

As noted above, husbands who work overtime may provoke dis- 
agreemenu about the lack of joint recreation. During early childbem- 
ing, the complaints in this area undoubtedly reflect the wife’s feeling 
of being tied down by dependent young children. 

Children themselves do not become the chief bones of contention 
until they arc old enough to get into “deliberate” trouble. Between 
the ages of six and eighteen, disciplinary questions are liable to divide 
the husband and wife even more than financial questions. Beyond age 
eighteen, children who still live at home become more responsible 
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The Impact of Disagreements on Marriage 

Rated especiaUy incohesive are marriages where in-laws me a 
probtm SurmJriages are usuaUy in the early stages of bemg 

tvtentte are asked how often they have disagreemeni^, thos^ 

whose chief problem is children report the W be 

year to year, chUdren present ever new disciphnary problems to 

Couples with role problems also feel 
agreements than the average family. Nevertheless, ^ „ 

hive cohesive, satisBed marriages. This eombmauon dlusOTtes ho 
stresses can be taken in stride by a good marriage. A marriage n 


not be devoid of disagreements to be strong. _ „,„nnal 

However, few marriages can stand attacks on a partner s p 
behavior irithout serious consequences. Such attacks loom 
the alienaUon which leads to divorce (Goode 1956). Personal 
tacks hurt the ego too much to be easily repaired or easily forgven. 
The damage they do lives after them to haunt attacker and vie 
fttiVe. If any particular disagreements are symptomatic of enpp S 
stresses in marriage, personality conflicts are the ones. 

The Frequency of Disagreements. When Detroit wives are as 'C 
whether they disagree with their husbands more or less often ^ 
other faimUes they know, most say less often. This is a lo^cal a 
surdity — ^how can the average couple disagree less than the average 
couple? Nevertheless, a wife’s answer to this question is symptomatic 
of her attitude toward her marriage and reflects a relative difference 


in the frequency of disagreements. 

Wives who c laim few disagreements are consistently more satis- 
fied with the standard of living, the companionship, the understanding, 
and the love provided by their husbands. Conversely, the few wives 
who feel that they have more disagreements than other couples aj^ 
conspicuously (flssatisfied with their husbands. They also have e 
greatest discrepancies in their diild-bearing experience, espeaally in 
the direction of unwanted cMldren. Lack of enthusiasm for their 
children is partly a feedback from the unhappiness of their no- 
nages, but the objective eridence shows that they average 2.34 c 
dren bom compared to 2.19 for vrives who claim average disagree- 
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fied mvcs. for example). Such results testify. ““j 

sistency between verbalized satisfaction of the 
their interview responses. More likely, they mdicate wes 
say they are satisfied with their mamages are not bluffing bu y 

FrL this point of view, the satisfaction of the !t>«Tviewed wiv« 
is impressive. The vast majority of marriages fulfill the p^cip 
expectations. Although very few wives feel that then mamages 
be improved in any respect, the average wife is not far from s 
thusiasm. The old slogan urged skeptics to “Ask the man who 
one." We asked the women who own contemporary mamages. 


they proved to be satisfied customers. ^ 

L The objectioQ might be raised that unhappy wves are rare 
cause they have already become divorcees. This is less of a ac o 
thqn migjit be imagined. While more than one-sixth of all first mar 
riages do end in divorce, divorcees remarry so fast that they ten w 
be interviewed in their second marriage. Rve per cent of the i 
women and 11 per cent of the city women interviewed were remar- 
ried divorcees. This iugh rate of remarriage prevents the U.S. Census 
from finding more than 3 or 4 per cent of adult women in 
cities at any one time who are unmarried divorcees. (Taeuber 195 ;• 
Tins means that a reladvely small proportion of the satisfaction o 
Detroit wives can be attributed to skimming the cream off initial mar 


nages. 

Taken as a whole, these contemporary marriages appear quite 
stable from the standpoint of the participants. People who are saus 
fied are not Ukely to change partners or to give up mamed life or 
living alone. Only the few dissatisfied marriages are vulnerable to 
enticement from wthout and disintegration from within. The rest ot 
the marriages meet too many of the participants’ needs to be sacn- 
ficed. 

All contemporary marriages are not equally satisfactory, how- 
ever, so it will ^ useful to conclude this exploration of the dj^aimcs 
of married living by reviewing the major sources of strength in mar- 
riage. There are four: (1) the family’s social status, (2) the couple s 
homogamy, (3) the extent to which they meet each other’s needs, 
and (4) children — ^in moderation. Against these, must be set a 
counter-agent: the corrosion of time . 


sm and Sfronglhj in American Marriages 


Ke Family's Social Status 

An important source o£ marital satisfaction Undoubtedly, 

lusband’s prestige or social standing in the comm promi- 

many wives feel proud to be married to ^ jnan w j-gted down 

cent or respectable and embarrassed if the hus marital 

upon by others. However, that is not what is me ^ 

saWLn. Rather this term refers to how "fhusband 

the way her marriage functions, with the extent o ^ jgve 

meets her needs ll companionship, sat- 

md a comfortable standard of living. When Ae duplicat- 

isfied she is with her husband as a husband, she is ujgU.status bus- 
ing the community’s assessment of him if she rates b 
band tops. 

Tabfe 122 

Marital Satisfaction, by Social Status 

PERCENTIU RANKING ON SOCIAL STATU 

^ 0 -^’ 0 ^^;; 

lAarital tali, faction 4.45 4.59 4.70 

198 178 »8 

Numb«r oHomiRes 11 *r 

Table 122 shows that high-status husbands do corn- 

wives. This means that the higher the husband s S .rpugpmti- 

munity the better he is able to play the role of us , ‘ . p^pec- 

ually the wife’s greater satisfaction could result from moh-status 
Nations, too, but co mm on-sense observation sugges 
^uples expect a good deal of each other.) ^ 

The reasons why high-status mamages function s Social 

“S'CSir- «iu„u« a ™. M TTTpi 

LMisfaction. Occupation and income, on the other ^ > upper 

eraUy associated with satisfaction, incur slight dec ^ i ■pids 

rwkets (occupadon to a slight extent, income rather settled, 

ddlcrence suggests that a disdnedon must be ma e e jj ^Pted 
^Tystallizcd high status in which family position has ® ^ being 

< ““ » high plL for a generadon back, and status currendy b 
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Table 123 

Marital Satisfaction, by Husband's Occupation, fncanre. Education, 
and Eflinic Background 


MARITAL 

SATISFACTION 

BY 

A. HUSBAND'S 
OCCUPATION; 


B. HUSBAND'S 
INCOME: 


C. HUSBAND'S Som« 
EDUCATION: Gra* School 
4,29 
(62) 


blue COtlAS WHITE COUAR H 
loiv Hist. I",' , 

4.61 A.61 A.S5 ■ 

(155) (ISE) (®'> ' ® 


Under $3,000 

$3,000 ’■4.999 

4.32 4J5 

(57) 065) 

Gfoclo School Sod® High 
Gro<luoio School 

442 4.56 

(78) (U4) 


$5,000 $7,000 

-6,999 -9,999 

4.B0 4.61 

(185) (82) 

High School Som« 
Croduolo Col/og* 
4.90 4.96 

(182) (55) 


Oyor 

$10,000 

4J2 

(54) 

CoflagB 

Grodtiofo 

5.04 

(51) 


D. HUSBAND'S 
ETHNIC 
BACKGROUND 
(MAJOR 
GROUPS): 


Negro Poli*h 

4.23 4.82 

(105) (77) 


Irirh Germon 

4.47 4.61 

(49) (79) 


Britiih 

4.70 

(135) 


Struggled for, through earning money the hard way at ^ ^ jjie 
the marriage (cf. Lenski 1954). If hi^ income is eame ^ 

husband’s preoccupation with his job to the neglect of s 
feels dissatisfied. Indeed Table 123 suggests that comparative y^ 
income is needed to satisfy the vdfe as long as it measures up 
expectations. _ . ivinp a 

Education, by contrast, symbolizes a way of life 
happy blend of compamonship, love, understanding, on c 
which at the same time provides an adeq^uate standard o 
out undue effort. These differences are analogous to the 
between aristocratic upper-upper ckiss families and showy 
riches” but they extend well down into the middle class. • , nt, the 
While its relation to satisfaction is not completely gx- 

prestige level of various ethnic groups depends to a consi e 


tions o£ American ancestry the couple hav 
124 ). 


"“"'"'"'eoMnrericanlzarion 

Marital Satisfaction, by 

Winim-I'r s^„„d 

Bo.hr<.r.»e» C, ,„,;on 

|„m.g™o>. Z.73 

United sites 

We believe that lengthy tus in the “®®^‘^iocess o£ 

fanmy more by providing ^y as the 

acculturation to American £ V ^j^nnine family 

Americanization doesn’t see catisfying mar- 

participants are -at status provides a m the 

To summarize, high Ae bushed ^e mv 

riage for the wife, “tsof^ “ ‘ .Juse to meet ”“^nUy. Wives of 
emotional security, and (^opational role c ^ comfort m 
time that he discharges ^ycve such sta satisfying w y 

men who are stmg^g ^ moderately s>mn 

he thought that their <=bd^^ Families mom ^^antly 

i£ li£e than they have to ^ ^ suits tbeir ^ faction scores 
may find a pmtem of l-ng ^ who, en 

well. DramaUc evidence j^^gan fartn t ^as, especially Ncg ^ 
urban Detroit fnmihes bottom-sta a,arried life 1“ 

are far from prosper • going tong y, arc the wca ■ 

Ukely to find tnc b unity, ■niem ^an. for whom 


eu. DramaUc evidence ^^^an farrn -^as, asj«cia.iy 

rban Detroit fnmlhes bottom-sta ^tarried life 

re far from prosper • going tong y, arc the wca ■ 
amiUes, are Ukely to fmd m J^.omumty. ^ascrUon, for^mm 

latUfying as ‘>'®^^;‘"most Uable m divo^ i, a ram achieic 

ies in the commim ty. ^^jar adiersc 

asaUsfactory fanulyiti® 


ho Couple’. Heme^^ salUy •“* "^‘aatu poiSen rcD- 
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tive to her. If his position is similar 

patible interests and expeotaUons, a^ to ^Jujces 

$rL’’of tacXatiWrouUootet ^ 

measure up to her expectaUons. Hence, homogamy P ,^55. 

the greatest satisfaction for the wife, nS). 

ened sadsfacdon, and husband-infenonty the least (se 


Table 125 

Marital Satisfaction, by Comparative Ago and Comparative 
£ducafion of Husband and Wife 


MARITAL 

SATISFACTION 


By Ag«* 

By EduMtlent 


HUSBAND 

SUPERIOR 

EQUAL 

Martadly 

Slighlljr 


4.23 

4.74 

479 

(35) 

(193) 

(256) 

4J5 

4J3 

4.89 

(93) 

(115) 

(180) 


HUSBAND INFERIOR 

Marl«dly 
4.00 


SUghily 

4.65 

(57) 

4.62 

(94) 


( 14 ) 

4 J^ 

( 71 ) 


Suibond 11 


*Cuttin9 poiftt* for ago dlfforoneo* . . 

Yoors oldor; 1-3 yoart oldor or oqual; 1-3 yoato yovngtrt ond 4 -- - 

bers In poronlhotes »how tho number of fomiKos on which moon* oro baioo* 
w moro yoart for morkodly difforoil- 


t Tho cutting point on education It 3 e 

Usually, there is a limited range within which it matters Uttb 
whether the husband and wife are precisely equal or differ ? S 
This is especially true of age, since minor age differences signify 
in terms of differential resources or differing interests. Moreover, 
norm of current American practice is for the husband to * 

years older than the wife — Whence this “normal” group is the ni 
satisfied maritally. Unlike superiority in education or occupatioi^^ 
background, superior age is no guarantee that the husband ^ 
able to o 2 er the \rife greater resources to compensate for 
friends, interests, energy levels, etc. Indeed, since a^g is so ^ g^ 
associated with declining marital interaction, an older spouse is j 
apt to function less adequately. . ^ 

The mean scores regairhng comparative education fit the e ^ 
of compatibility perfectly. Presumably, more extreme differences 
education would depress satisfaction still further. 
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Other data show that marked superiority in the husband’s occupa- 
donal background increases rather than decreases the wife’s satisfac- 
tion. Such husbands are able to offer sufficiently greater resources of 
faimly background, style of life, and money to offset the strains in- 
volved in a mixed class marriage. While the wife benefits front a dis- 
crepancy in this direcdon, correspondingly lessened satisfaction may 
tic predicted for the husband. 


Table 126 

Marital Satisfaction, by Comparative Religious Background of 
Husband and Wife 


KEUGIOUS BACKGROUND 


Sama 

AVxad-Profesfonf 

Pfofetfanf-Cafhoti’e 

4.79 

4.68 

4.5B 

258 

144 

125 


ttotitalioiMonlon 

Number otfamilie, 

vidious d°t-^ tiiSerences are a source of strain which lacks the in- 
that the « status differences. Table 126 shows 

satisfacti^^ Terence in reli^ous backgrounds, the less the 

®^'ct for't^'™ cotnpatisons, homogamy seems to make it 
superior to th^w^r* to achieve a better marriage. If the husband is 
“utic un for iv,. • additional resources may be sufficient to 

'u«ioa uormallv tf be is inferior, the wfe’s satis- 

Pvrtatioas. inability to meet her needs and ex- 

Homon"' *^'°'** Carriage Partner 

“utiebuarvvWhf " foundaUon on which a strong marriage 

the marf-1^ with their potentialities determinL 
hom^ ™ re^y U. Thousands of people in the 

.^vyUaiogamy alone docsn?’of^““‘'°“’ and social status, 

^uuls must go beyld satisfaction. Compatible in- 

'ti= '*'*“*^ '“ue requires of loving each other 

in svays whiSl serving 

TV .""use serves “‘5' basic needs. ® 

"■•“‘■‘"S needs ^“'“bonal, and social. 

tbe contnbuuon that particular services 
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.Mce to -arital soHdarity: (n Ae -d 

need for companionship, (3) jo respect himself 

lationship with her. He cannot be therapenuc d he offends 

neglect or ridicule. . voiding strain 

But making a mamage work involves tteough 

and providing therapy. Self-resp^t is o c consultaUon 

from the parmer. Such respect is manifested throu^n co 

over issues which concern both papers. .„-.i-„has been made 

It is disappointing to discover that a major decision “ 
without sounding out those involved. U is invigoral- 

ings of not counting, of bemg a nonentity. By • y„ii.^ounding 

in| to feel that one matters to someone “^^tmmakini 

words can prove this as much as mclusion m the decisio 

process. 

Table 127 


Marital Satisfaction, by Decision-making Pattern 

OECISION-MAXJNC? PATTERN 


Husband 

Oomlnonf 

A,64 


Wif» 

Donu'n®''^ 

4.40 

91 


Syncfolic Aulonomic 

Morilal salisfodion A.64 5.06 

Number of famili'es 120 120 ^ ^IVCS 

Tabic 127 shows the conspicuous marital enthusiasni ° 
who are counled-in on decisions. Equality between husban 
is not the crucial factor— for autonomic couples are just as 
much less enthusiastic. Equality combined with oartocr 

making is a kind of not counting, not matt' . - me oin p*“ 
in his area of intcresL Hi 

What about the dominant wife— docs . 
of having a voice in dccisior- obvt^'i 
central role than a syncradc'^ ■’ ^ 

in the eyes of her partner — | > 


husband-s 

disrespect. Hence the w fe v^to must S 

dismayed rather than please • j. couples has im jointly 

The ioint consultation of “ ^t. Decisions made ]oi j 

beyond indergirding the P^^tercsts of both to be 

are most likely to ^eir Syneratie couples Uie 

fore to meet other 
unusually satisfied with 

decisions actually made. 

lef Household Tasks 

Marital Satisfaction, of SHASfO TASKS* 

^ TJ,e«a four 


TJs^a four or more 

NO.. - X 5dl 

4.44 “TT 27 

MariJol wlUfact.oft 103 qyeriiooad. 

NumbT of fomili" „ ,SUK th. »>>•• diffet- 

* Nomb., «o. of .s. , ing that there is “ ®^ 28 ) . Being 

It is important to sharing 

K4»*KT7s»«»n stiarins P® Bci^S ^ *,iq 1 ■nartici* 


* Ntimbtr cut cf th. .Iflht mo.or o« IS . Being 

It is important to ^baring 

ence between shanng p ^go-reinforcing. 8 ^ j mutual paruci- 
eonsulted in decisions is ^^tonship this sort is not 

hold tasks provides s°® ^ X extreme Couples may 

Tiatinn reduces saUsfac ■ ,,gjs to the P -t feeling uny 


consulted in decisions is ^^tonship this sort is not 

hold tasks provides s°® ^ X extreme Couples may 

pation reduces saus ^ matters to P ^jjjjout 

essential to knowmg most comp jjas a skill th 

specialize in tasks dm recogpiU^ that 

loss of respect ther^y- jjjmicing in Ij; ^ which accompam 

partner lacks “^y *7® 8 j greased satis sharing 

^ On the other band. ^ yy doesn help 

high sharing ‘'°Xs^co%‘'°T "ofesset for Xe by jomt cm^ 
su7h but from ‘h®/«=2lY H X® » ““*T^r 

comes necessary- cjjildren, etc. w gtress-producing a 

ployment. nmny y®“8^“ded by th®^^f>^^ J satisfucuum ^e 
ctntisfacuon w * . f. 


"sTary. UsuaU^^XX ^Xs'pTcSing fact^- 

ployment, many y°“sX^ded by th® ^maximum smisfacuom ^ 

m^tal sadsfacuon ts required for complete s®Pa"“-J 

Some sharing of t^“ oomplcm bharm= “ „ot essenuai 

optimum patturn is i3,ont sharing m ^ ,o mutual 

hL help as needed. Cons^^^ d.oision-makmg 

to feeling respected, n 

respect. 
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to marital solidarity: (1) the need for f -^steem; (2) the 

need tor companionship; (3) ^^pect himself 

The Need lor Self-Esteem. Everybody needs to respect ^ ^ 

and to feel that others respect ^ It is i^m- 

a prime goal of dte mental-hygene ” “"r i^my has 

plEhed, in part, by ego-repair from the pt^or ^ter jmy 
Lutred at the hands of someone (or somethm£ eke^ 

To be able to repair his wife s ego. a man must ha 
Etionship with her. He cannot be therapeutic if he offends he o“ 

"^^^Bu^m^g a marriage work involves more thm ““'^8 ^"^t 
and providing therapy. Self-respect is ako created 
from the parmer. Such respect is manifested throng 
over issues which concern both partners. 

It is disappointing to discover that a major decision 
without sounding out those involved. Unilateral moves pr “ . j, 
ings of not counting, of being a nonentity. By contrast. 
ing to feel that one matters to someone else — and no hi^ _,t^a 
words can prove this as much as inclusion in the decision- 
process. 

Table 127 


Marital Satisfaction, by Decision-making Pattern 


Marital satisfociion 

Nufflbar of foaiiliei 


D£CISION-MAXJNC MHERN 

Hutband 

Oominanl Synwotic Aulonomic 

4M 5.06 4J0 

no 120 ■>87 


w«f« 

4,40 

91 


Table 127 shows the conspicuous marital enthusiasm o 
who are counted-in on derisions. Equality between husband an 
is not the crucial factor — for autonomic couples are just as equ ^ 
much less enthusiastic. Equali^ combined with separate 
making is a kind of not counting, not mattering to the other p 
in his area of interest g. 

What about the dominant wife — doesn’t she count? In the 
of having a voice in decbions, she obviously plays an even ^ 
central role than a syncralic wife. What matters is whether she 
in the eyes of her partner — and this b prerisely where dominan 


(organizalional, colleague, and in (.ommunieating 

when carried to extremes. saturation pomt 

On the other hand. ^ Such contmum»honJcep^ 

separate experiences to e. development jj further 

tvv^ partners abreast “t “f^mughts ^Nt takes 

partner takes time to si vicariousness is no ^ -yate sense 

Lidenee of counting. But pu^“^^ p^„,,de an adequ 

shared information plus ) . • nd shared dccision- 

of companionship. i.,,,ood. Companionship “ there are 

The Need to Be " ufe goes smoothly- ^ 
making are all very wo is not ji^ a “ P erratic need 

crises in Ufe when what nc^^ This but con- 

solving problems and ^ ^ ^ chiefly 'vhen sc because of 

dtan L other t-o. im^„ a,/u ^XwledTeliat U B ovailablo 
triVintin^T to mania! sausi ci^cure knowieub 


inbuung lo -- ^ 

memory of previous he p ‘ 
IS needed. 


lariiai — 

H«sb<.nd'*Th.rop-''« 

R,sponw 

4 . Advica 

5 . powWity 
Dl»mU»ol 


j's Theropeuhi 

c Response 



Satisfod^^" 

32 

5.27 

170 

4 . 9 * 

20 

4.90 

107 

47 * 

96 

4.58 

42 

4 ai 

35 

4.17 

4^4 

48 


.tiking diSerences m - yyderstood by 

»« riSS^’S'—"” tcrsis 

between marnag bi which sh Clearly* ihe helps 

the husband .and *°f for domg to and <tootly he^_ 

troubles to him o husban ^ js not ^cult 

don is gonerated faces. „ife get o 

^ Shondly to 

thetic nnderstmumg j don. But n j^^asponsible 
situations P^^uo^ wife, and enuoal 

help or pronnse form 
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The Need jor Companionship. People need But 

tectU others is one oi the symptoms in- 
companionship IS something more than ] person. It is the 

volves appreciation for the presence of ^ p . ^ a close 

added enjoyment which eomes rom that 

friend, and the added saUsfacUon pje toother 

one’s own presence is valued, too. The 
is the essence of marriage. Cemented by rehgious g 

nies, by social supports and inner funenons, ^ 

fective means ever devised for meetmg man s need fo P™ ^ 

The close relationship between mantal satisfactio ardcu- 

ionship reflects the high value which most wives place on this p 
lar aspect of marriage (see Table 129). 

Table 129 

Marital Satisfaction, by Type and Degree of Componfonship 


TYPE OP 
COMPANIONSHIP 

1. Organkotional* 

2. Informativet 

3. Colleoguet 

4. Friendships 


Non* 

4.60 

(327) 

4^2 

(34) 

4A6 

( 212 ) 

4.22 

(50) 


0EGRE6 OF COMPANIONSHIP 

Moderot* Conslderobf# 


Sfighl 

4J0 

(54) 

4.17 

(24) 

4J5 

(186) 

4.54 

(128) 


4.92 

(93) 

4.54 

(54) 


4.84 

(77) 


Infant* 

4.58 

(24) 

4.90 

(240) 

4.80 

(50) 

AJ6 

(119) 


* Number of lolnt memberships: rwne, one. two, three, four 


5.04 
(55) 

4.67 
(193) 

5.11 
(103) 

4.87 
(178) 

mo™. Nombon I" P”""- 

theses are number of families en which mean is based. 

t Frequency husband reports work erentu never, setdem, monthly, weekly* doily* 

% Frequency of visiting work motes: never, seldom, monthly, weekly. 

§ Prepertion of husband's friends wife knows quite well: none, some* holf, most* oH* 

Joint partidpation in organizations characterizes satisfied couple^ 
provided it is not carried to an extreme. Similarly, it is not 
for husband and wife to possess all friends in common or to 
ways on the go in visiting and entertaining. The most satisfying p ^ 
tern seems to be a variety of leisure-time activities, many but no 
of which are shared together. There is still room in a conipamo“^^ 
marriage for freedom and independence as weU as for sharmg 
togetherness. In fact, companionship in interaction with ou i 


S.o„o.ondS,rona.l-sinA.encan«.rHo.- 

Lt-saUsfacUoa raUng cf 7„^havo£manrs^^^^^^ 

In (most of “^ThT 

isfiedTItls is tho number I- 

fomen. However, three cMdren of^nJeH un^ 

selectivity. Wives '''‘.' Usually the fault is not “ affected. 

luimied and disappointed. U y ^^joage she ^ l,and 

More demonstrably, intimate pair. Tl’® ® ,a. partners. If 

and wife to function a aome betwee touch 

extra noise, extra / •. children’s needs, they compan- 

they arc not to neg cc .jhey can’t have jo 

with each other to some S ^nings, take a hjidren. 

ionship, enjoy as -^yj^^Ceompeting This 

talk to each other b necessarily y -itgg gay they 

This is not to «ty •hat d.^ ” ^„^„s of In- 

may be just what they again if they h sacrifice rite 

wol have the same n^b« ove^ ® children t^y 
disputably. however, » of the P«^^''foriented. Only 

husband-wife «'®“?“^?_ted instead .,“®"?fit possible for an 

They become family- narbaps four cbildre cpication with 
within the limits of ° ^ maintain ®5eetive co hut the 

ordinary husband , j^w couples 

each other. Beyond this p marriage-ahhough 

majority do not. source of st^nS* certain point, 'tte 

Children, for every eouple-nP^j^ ic is four. For 

notinevery part o It jo ^s point may differ, 

point of dimimsbmg ret precise wr^S ^^ug oipt wUl 

ler cities or at “^^'creommunity. some such ^^^PPUe 

Doubtless in ®v®p' Js hard for a husband an 
be found, beyond winch jgd room. 

to see each other ‘across a 

The Corrosion of ^ '"’® strengths in ni“'”®®“ “ ^ife’s marital satU- 

Wearing away ^‘^® ^^^fhow the average 

Srnebbswit^‘^^P“““"‘‘'^"'"’ 
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the wife’s difficulties tend to increase ® 

the husband responds positively, the wife s need to b d 
fuimied. If he responds negaUvely or she fears that he 

Seff-res^, ^companionship, and understanding 
the needs which marriage is designed to meet, fasofar “ ^ 

riage does so, it brings to the participants satisfacuon, mcreas 
and lasting strength. 


Children (in Moderation) 

Children are a source of strength in marriage provided 
not too many of them. Children are like medicine in proper 
they create health, but an overdose can be detrimental. 

Table 33] 

Marital Satisfaction, by Number of Children Ever Born and by 
Number Presently In Family 

MARITAL SATISFACTION NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

Non* On* Two Tfir** four 

By Number Evtr Bom 4,50 477 4.78 4.93 4.60 3. 

(80) (UO) (171) (96) i<3) (29^ 

By Number Pretently in th* Family 4.32 4.67 4.86 5.16 #i, 7 v 

(164) (132) (147) (76) (3'' 

Both by the number of children ever bom and by the number 
currently living at home, three is the magic number. Above 
satisfaction declines rapidly. This is related to the fact , 

mothers of more than three or four children often wish they di 
have so many. This is not a universal reaction but occurs o ten 
cnougji to impair average satisfaction. (2) There is a rare but 
ccpliblc tendency for some women who are dissatisfied with their 
husbands to want extra children. Having more children makes the® 
happier personally, but doesn’t make them any more satisfied with 
their husbands. (3) The kind of people who have large families arc 
often those whose marriages are less satisfactory any%vay. Low-status, 
poorly educated, immigrant women (to cite a few relevant groups) 
wouldn’t have much more satisfactory marriages if they had icwc 
children — although it might help. This status handicap applies more 
to the older generation than to the younger, hence, the especial y 
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Table 133 

«ar»a. SaMsfaCion, by^e ^ 

p„jo.Pr.— " 

Childrearing stoges: 4 95 


Childieu stages: 

Childless couplat: 


Honeymoon 

5.26 

(19) 


( 121 ) 033 ) 
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Tabfo 132 
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S,ro«es end Strength* in Amorican Marriages 
Table 133 

Marital Satisfaction, by Stage in ^ 

stage in EAMItr-tlfE CYCLE 

5.22 
( 121 ) 

Honeymoon 


4.95 

(133) 


4.59 

(95) 


5.26 

(19) 


3.96 

(56) . . 

p„rfp»r.nl=l R.er.-t 

4.32 
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4.32 

(28) 
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(9) 
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Table 132 

Alarlfal Safi'sfacf/on, by length of Marriage 




LfNGTH 

Of MARRIAGE 


Undtr 

3-9 

JC-J? 

20-29 


2 y«ar< 

yoors 

y«ort 

ysars 

Marital (otltfactlon 

5.36 

5.02 

4J7 

4.20 

Numbor of fomilioi 

33 

174 

180 

81 


30+ 

ytan 

4.10 

83 


The first few years of marriage are a honeymoon period which 
continues the romance of courtship. With the birth of the first baby, 
satisfaction with the standard of living and companionship decline. 
In subsequent years, love and understanding sag, too. If children do 
not come, their absence is an alternative source of dissatisfaction. 

These trends do not involve all couples, but affect a very large 
proportion of the total. In the first two years of marriage, 52 per cent 
of the wives are very satisfied with their marriages, and none notably 
disptisfied. Twenty years later only 6 per cent are still very satisfied, 
while 21 per wnt are conspicuously dissatisfied. These figures sug- 
gest that a majority of wives become significantly less satisfied in later 
marriage than they were at the beginning. 

Some of this decline involves the calming of enthusiasm into 
satisfaction as a result of getting used to the partner, no matter how 
e^ e may be. Newlyweds ought to be enthusiastic because they are 
tastog new satisfactions for the first time. However, much of the 
♦v^ ® satisfaction reflects observable decreases in the number of 
t^gs husbands and wives do with and for each other. Hence, corro- 
sion IS not too harsh a term for what happens to the average mar- 
riage m the course of time. Too many husbands and wives allow 
eir mamages to go to seed for any milder term to be appropriate, 
s m m uals, iniddle-aged husbands and wives may find satisfac- 
f ^ friends, the husband in his work, the wife in her 
children~ihey seldom find as much in each other. 

/ ime and of Children. The fate of marriage is not purely a 
^ Children can be another source of weakness or of 
T * t 0^ how old they are and how many there are. 

o mamage, and age, and number of children are three inter- 
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Table 133 

Marital Satisfaction, by Stage in Family-life Cycle 
STAGE IN FAMILY-LIFE CYCLE 

Child, ecingnoge., Pr^chcot P,.adol..«n, Adole.cnl UnlaM 

5.22 4.95 4.59 

( 121 ) 033 ) ( 95 ) 

Honeymoon 


Childless stages: 
Childless couples: 


5.26 

09) 


3.96 
(56) 

Postporenfa/ fiefired 

432 4.00 

(77) (S) 


4J5 

( 9 ) 


4J2 

(28) 


4.11 

(9) 


At first, the arrival of children effectively offsets eco , 
time. For one thing, marital satisfaction is heightene y , 

ment of the universal desire to have ehildren. Moreover, e 
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ionship is offset by the increased sense of nnderstan g 
wlfich young mothers experience. Conversely, by the e 
couples have been married as many as four to scyci . 

appointment of hopes for children affects the wife s sa s ,. 
profoundly that tangible compensations like a high Stan ar , 

and continued dating companionship hardly dull the sense o 
Once the preschool stage of infantile dependency as P®“ 
pendency of the child on its mother and of the roo ° jjjjg 

band in turn), declining satisfaction characterizes ea 
stage in the famUy-life cycle. The only possible exception “ ^ 

eralization is that there may be a second honeymoon ° 
satisfaction for a brief period following the departure o 
child. Unfortunately, we caimot test this hypothesis wi post- 

data, since we fmled to ask when the launching jgjuties 

parental couples. Even if we knew, there are historic c P vyj. 
. which might confuse the picture. Parents who completed _ 

rearing in the 1950’s were those whose child-bearing a 
^red by the Depression of the 1930’s. Hence the c . their 

ciencies concentrated in this cohort of wives artifici y P 
over-all marital satisfaction. . the roar- 

Regardless of historical factors, it seems probab e 
"age relationship is eclipsed by other interests in the late 3 
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child-rearing. This seems especially true of women with launchable 
children at home. Many families don’t keep their children home past 
the nineteenth birthday. Their children go off to college or move into 
apartments with workkg friends or get married. It may be that having 
adult children at home is symptomatic of deviance. One hint in this 
direction is the tendency of mothers of uniaunched children to wish 
they had fewer cluldren. Whether this is because they resent the 
child’s failure to become independent or because they hold onto the 
oldest child to help support and care for a flock of unwanted younger 
siblings is not clear. Whatever the reasons, these wives have notably 
unsatisfactory marriages. 


STRESSES AND STRENGTHS IN AMERICAN MARRIAGES 

Compared to the prophecies of doom cited at the beginning of 
thw book, contemporary marriages sparkle. Most wives are satisfied 
with the love, the understanding, and the standard of living provided 
by their husbands. Moreover, economic prosperity and medical sci- 
ence may improve their ability to have the number of children they 
would like to have. 

Weak spots there are — most notably in Negro marriages and to a 
lesser extent in low-status quarters generally. Incompatibility creates 
extra stresses when couples many with major differences in age, edu- 
cation, religion, etc. 

Nevertheless in any marriage, strength can come from meeting 
e needs of the partner to be consulted, to have companionship, to 

un erstood in short, to be loved. Strength ordinarily comes from 
c ren, too, except in those rare cases where children were not 
wanted or come in excess, 

American mamages are particularly satisfactory in their early 
years— despite the fact that most divorces occur in the same years, 
n c mii^t of rearing children, the marriage relationship tends to 
be subordinated. However, it may retain enough vitality to reassert 
Itself when child-rearing is completed. Moreover, lessened enthusiasm 
is offset by deepened habituaUon in the later years. 
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In any case, there seems to be little evidence, from the 909 wives 
interviewed, that American marriage as an institution is on the verge 
of collapse. On the contrary, as long as men and women continue to 
have important needs satisfied by their partners, marriage is “here 
to stay.” 
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RESEARCH METHODS AND 
THE USE OF EMPIRICAL 
EVIDENCE 


CONCEPTUAL APPROACH AND THE ROLE OF EMPIRICAL DATA 


Although marriage and the family are the subject of many scholarly 
and popular works, there has been a dearth of empirical evidence to sup- 
port the contentions found therein. On the other hand, there is great 
need for better theoretical understanding of the family — its structure and 
functioning and their determinants and consequences. It is apparent that 
a conipromise must be drawn between armchair speculation and rank 
empiricism. We need a theoretical framework to make sense of the avail- 
able data, and at the same time we need sound empirical evidence to sup- 
port the theoretical propositions. Theory without supporting data and 
data without any theoretical context are equally meaningless. 

The current^ project cannot pretend to have started with a well- 
rounded theoretical framework. To a considerable extent, our work has 
been exploratory in theory as well as in reality. Nevertheless, a generalized 
conceptu:ti approach played an important part In instigating this research 
and provided a source of direction throughout the analysis of the data 
and the writing of the manuscript. 

Staled most broadly, this approach might be termed “social dynamic.” 
It is akin in many respects to field theory. Our baste assumption is that 
any parucular aspect of family life b determined by a wide variety of 
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forces or causes. Some of these forces originate in the personalities of 
family members, some in the internal structure and patterns of interaction 
which have developed within the family over the years, and some in 
social, cultural, and economic characteristics of the wider community. 

The term “social” applies to this approach, since we have placed 
more stress on social factors within the family and its environment than 
on other factors (while not denying that economic, cultural, or psycho* 
logical variables are relevant and important). The term “dynamic” indi- 
cates a concern with the forces presently acting on the fa^y, i.e., the 
dynamic causes of family behavior. 

Our goal has been to understand the structure and functioning of the 
marital relationship, assuming that there is a close connection between 
them, and that they are important for the welfare of the family as a unit 
and of the husband and wife as individuals. While searching for causes 
in the present and immediate past, we have also been interested in under- 
standing the process of historical change. Therefore, at the beginning of 
each chapter, we have reviewed in historical perspective the topic for 
that chapter. Contemporary marriage patterns are thus seen as the prod- 
uct of forces which have developed in the past and which can be studied 
empirically in the present. 

In short, we are concerned with both theoretical understanding and 
empirical evidence. Each of the many tables presented has been selected 
for its relevance to the theoretical issues at hand, and interpreted with 
respect to its bearing on those issues. Through the constant interplay of 
theory and data, the search for better understanding of the dynamics of 
married living has proceeded. 


SAMPLING 

The empirical evidence presented in this book is based on interviews 
with 909 married women living in the Detroit area and Southeastern 
Michigan. Our goal was to choose these women in such a way that they 
would form representative cross-sections of the Detroit metropolitan area 
and of farm families in adjacent counties. 

Sampling Procedure. The sampling design for Detroit consisted of 
multi-stage probability sampling. (1) A random sample of census tracts 
was drawn from the entire metropolitan area of Detroit and its densely 
populated suburbs. (2) A random sample of five or six city blocks was 
drawn from each tract. (3) Within each block, a random start was made 
^d every nth dwelling unit selected for interviewing. Each household 
in the co mmuni ty had one chance in 900 of being selected. 

When it came to picking our farm families, we deliberately chose 
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three counties close to Detroit: Washtenaw, Lenawee, and Hillsdale. We 
wanted to find farm families which read the same newpapers, listen to 
the same radio stations, and watch the same TV channels as Detroiters. 
Thus, any differences between city and farm families would be due to 
the residence factor alone and not to posable regional variations. Wash- 
tenaw County is immediately west of Detroit’s Wayne County and the 
most urbanized of the three; Lenawee lies to the southwest of Wash- 
tenaw, and Hillsdale next to Lenawee. They form a tier of counties rang- 
ing from 30 to 100 miles from downtown Detroit and decreasing in 1950 
population from 135,000 to 32,000. 

The farm sampling was done by dividing each county road map into 
mde-square blocks. 900 per county. Blocks were then chosen randomly 
^d interviews with all the farm families in each block, proceeding 
in Ihc sequence Ihnt the blocks had been chosen until a total of approxi- 
mately 60 interviews had been secured in each county. On the aVW. 

T so that our respondents typicaUy 

live m a dozen of these clusters in each county rk r 

The interviewers sent to the addresses thus selected succeeded in inler- 
The mmaliFn" n°! 

P" h=ver at home despite re- 

McW thrDe°tro-f“‘‘' " (two.lhiids).^Fortu- 

noo-respondents do not dilfer significanUy from the 


Characlorislics of the Samples 

the eommunitv'but\hU*'I«f secure an accurate cross-section of 

respondents with census data for''ih comparing our 

most easily lor our urban dalaf ™s can be done 

earlier th^^our ^ Lmf c?““ occurred fiveycara 

mlerim. The Census Burfii,'. shanges may have occurred m the 
is somewhat larger than that uw!??'''? metropolitan area 

index ot oeeupaUom “eS. S ^ ^tudy. TOe Census 

adults ot 21 or mom vemf n >° 

of data. Tabic A1 sURecsti t^f™ F™‘’>=“s in the comparability 
giving us a workable OTSMeciion of procedure succeeded in 

that our farm sampling did Mw? ' “““““‘y- Wc assume 

as a'^hok?"*'^ *ypi«l is Detroit of the United SUlcs 

ciuei^TS.e'ui’icd suu“ Ktein‘k ““’f™””! 

uvns pcrceniogc of people movmg from 
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Table A 1 

Comparisons between the 1955 Sample and the 1950 U.5. Census 
of the Defroff Mefropob’fan Area* 


Cfiaracferisfie 

1955 

Samplef 

1950 

Census 

Persons per dwelling unit 

1 person 


6% 

2 persons 

26 

28 

3 persons 

21 

24 

4 persons 

21 

20 

5 persons 

14 

12 

6 or more persons 

10 

11 

Total 

100 

101 

Occupation of employed persons 

Professional 

10% 

9% 

Managerial 

9 

9 

Clerical and sales 

19 

22 

Skilled and foremen 

19 

19 

Semi'skillad 

27 

27 

Service 

n 

9 

Unskilled 

4 

5 

Net otcertained 

1 

1 

Total 

100 

101 

Education of adult femoles 
(age 25 or more) 

6 years or less 

14% 

16% 

7—8 years 

21 

24 

9— T2 yeors 

55 

49 

13 or more years 

10 

11 

Tolol 

100 

100 

Age of adult famalei| 

21-29 

22% 

26% 

30-39 

29 

25 

40-49 

20 

20 

50-59 

14 

15 

60 or more 

15 

14 

7o/a/ 

100 

100 

Number of cases (by age) 

1,060 

1,016.838 


* Th« 1955 (ompl* covers only tho Uoctod port (86 p«f coni) ol tho Coniut' Stondord 
MttropoUton Ar«a. 

tTh*t* dota inclgda ono'parson howttholdt ond brekan famlliat In oddition <o tha 731 
morrlad couplat livinp fogathar who ora tha locus ol this book. Cemporobla data for 
«owpla» ora wnovoilobla lfo«n tha Canswt raports. Wo ora Indabtad to Of. Hoiry Sharp ond tha 
staff of tha Datrolt Arao Study for much of tha data prasantad In this AppandSju 
t Tha first aga catagory for tha Cansus It "20>29.'* 
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one address to another in 1949-50 was closest to the national average 
(17 per cent). . . . 

However, there are other ways in which the fact that Detroit is a big, 
northern, industrial city make it somewhat different. For instance, the 
1955 average total family income of $6,500 in Detroit was almost $1,500 
higher than the national average. This relatively high figure reflects the im- 
usually large proportion of skilled and semi-skilled workers in Detroit s 
labor force (the largest proportion of any big city in the nation). Most 
other cities have more unskilled workers with correspondingly lower 
wages. 

Such differences in income and occupation mean that statistics about 
family life in the United States as a whole would seldom be identical 
with those for Detroit. Even so, we suspect that the differences are not 
great enough to change the over-all picture, only the details. 

Detroit also has almost twice as many Negro families (16 per cent) 
as the national proportion. However, the Negro families have been ex- 
cluded from our tables except where comparisons are made between the 
total rural and urban samples of 178 and 731 families respectively, or 
where comparisons are made between Negro and white families as such. 
The reason for excluding Negroes from the bulk of the tables is that 
early analysis showed substantial differences between Negroes and whites, 
not only in the level of marital interaction, but sometimes even in the 
direction of the relationship between variables. As a result, the published 
cross-tabulations normally consist of the 616 white families in our urban 
sample, minus whatever cases were not ascertained (there were no Negroes 
m our farm sample). 

•u^ ^ross-section of the whole nation would be a better basis for de- 
scnbmg the American family.” In the absence of such national informa- 
tion, data from Detroit can contribute greatly to understanding how 
^erican families function. This understanding is aided by the fact that 
Detroit IS a melting pot like other Amercan cities. Only a fourth of the 
Detroit husbands were actually bom there, whereas another fourth came 
from ekewhere m the Middle West, 22 per cent from the South, 9 per cent 
from&e East, and 16 per cent from outside the United States. 

me ciuci^ quesuon, however, b not how typical Detroit is of the 
nation, but whether such differences as those between working wives and 
housewives are Ae same in Detroit as elsewhere. In general, it seems 
sate to ^ume that comparisons between subgroups in the Detroit popu- 
laUon show how similar circumstances affect family living anywhere in 
me Umted States. Research elsewhere will prove whether thb assumption 
is correct ^ 

One question about American families which cannot be answered 
directly is wheiher and how family pattenis differ in the various regions 
of the country, ^en our southem-bom families are no longer living in a 
southern atmosphere. And of westerners we have none (people seem to 
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move only to California, not &om it!) Further studies need to be made to 
find out whether such things as southern hospitality, northern industrious- 
ness, and western informality are unrealistic stereotypes or real differ- 
ences which affect family living. 

What were the main characteristics of the families we studied? Thirty- 
three per cent of the city wives and 47 per cent of the farm wives had 
no children living at home at the rime of the study, but only 14 per cent 
and 12 per cent had never borne any children. These figures reflect the 
fact that farm wives in southeastern Michigan are appreciably older than 
city wives (typically in their late forties and late thirties respectively). 
The typical (median) husband and wife have had some high school edu- 
cation but did not finish high schooL Twenty-four per cent of the city 
wives are employed outside the home, but only 9 per cent of the farm 
wives. 

The urban wives are 36 per cent Catholic and 3 per cent Jewish, 
while only 10 per cent of the farm wives are Catholic and none Jewish. 
The farm families are heavily British, German, and Scandinavian in an- 
cestry. The city families are more often Polish, Italian, or Negro. Only 
22 per cent of the farm husbands are immigrants or first generation 
Americans, compared to 40 per cent of the city husbands. 

These figures show large differences between the city and farm fam- 
ilies on almost every demographic characteristic. They make comparison 
between city and farm fanulies complex. But they are the same differ- 
ences that exist between city and farm people in most parts of the United 
States. So our groups are not unusual in this respect. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERVIEWING AMERICAN WIVES 


It may seem strange that in a study of marriage only one partner 
should be interviewed. However, other studies show that husbands and 
wives usually agree suflicicntly to make it possible to rely on one part- 
ner’s responses. There arc undoubtedly individual cases where the hus- 
band would give a different picture from the wife’s, but such differences 
lend to get lost in the shuffle when large numbers of coses arc considered. 

Wives in general probably look at marriage somewhat differently 
from husbands. For example, wives may prize companionship outside 
the home more, while husbands stress companionship in bed. Hence, it 
should be remembered that this is a wife’s-eye view of marriage. But we 
itssumc that in comparisons between groups of wives — as between nuddlc- 
class wives and working-class wives — the sex bias cancels out and the 
differences which emerge arc real differences between families. 
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The selection of wives instead of husbands to represent the family is 
largely a matter of convenience. Wives are so much more easily locatca 
at home that a larger sample can be secured by concentrating on Ihcim 
Once the choice has been made of whom to interview, many proo- 
lems remain in devising an interview schedule which will secure the de- 
sired information. Should the respondent be allowed to describe her lam- 
ily in her own terms, or should she be confined to preconceived answers 
more easily quantified and comparable for all respondents? We used 
some questions of both types (see Appendix B). In areas where we 
unsure of the dimensions of family life (such as the topics couples dis- 
agree about and the ways couples cope with a “bad day”), we felt it was 
important to allow the respondent full freedom in answering. Hence, the 
questions were left open-ended and the answers recorded verbatim by 
the interviewers. For a majority of the questions, however, exploratory 
retesting made it possible to offer a choice among predetermined answer 
categories. At times, these answers formed rating scales, providing quanti- 
tative measures of some variables. Such structured questions were natu- 
rally easier to analyze, but not always easier to interpret. With the variety 
of questions asked, we felt confident that we were tapping many of the 
complexities of marriage, despite the fact that many of the individual 
questions were rigidly simplified. 

Each interview took about an hour. The interviewers were carefully 
trained and supervised to guarantee uniform work. All the farm inter- 
views and one-third of the city interviews were taken by professional in- 
terviewers — ^the remainder by graduate students participating in the De- 
troit Area Study as a training project. Interviews were conducted in the 
home, preferably in private, but sometimes surrounded by interested chil- 
dren, the husband, or other relatives. 

The presence of other family members sometimes presented severe 
problems. For Instance, one wife was being pretested while feeding her 
baby about 9:30 in the morning. Soon her husband, a shiftworker, wan- 
dered into the livingroom in his pajamas. He made a running series of 
critical and sarcastic remarks about the questions and his wife’s answers, 
yet made no effort to terminate the interview. Only when the question of 
total family income arose did he react more strongly, jumping from his 
chair with clenched fists to yell, “You get the hell out of herel” The in- 
terviewer left. 

^ Fortunately, no episode as serious as this arose during the regular 
interviewing, and seldom was the presence of others seriously disruptive. 
In fact, most of the wives were so interested in the research that they 
were willing to talk about their families even under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. Most members of the “audience” found the interviewing 
equally Interesting and, with a little explanation, co-operated in allowing 
the wife to answer questions freely. Resistance was less of a problem for 
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our “personal” questions about family troubles and feelings than for the 
standard stratification questions on ethnic background, income, and oc- 
cupation. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Although we have been seriously concerned with theory, our research 
is largely exploratory rather than definitive in its use of the data. The 
primary task was the generation and development of hypotheses rather 
than the rigorous testing of hypotheses set forth a priori. For this reason, 
in the "mining” of the vast amount of data provided by the interviews, 
we attempted neither to relate every variable to every other one, nor to 
present rigorous evidence in support of a few well-formulated hypotheses. 

The analysis was guided by general theoretical notions and implicit 
hypotheses, and by an exploratory process in which one finding leads to 
curiosity about associated empirical relationships. At aU limes, however, 
relationships which might potentially contribute to theoretical under* 
standing were investigated. Thus, some statistically significant relation- 
ships were ignored because of their trivial nature or lack of theoretical 
interest, while other empirical trends which fall short of the usual cri- 
teria of statistical significance have been discussed because of their crucial 
role in theoretical exploration. Thus, a number of important areas of 
family life have been explored rather intensively, generating many hypoth- 
eses. The large number of tables published indicate the available em- 
pirical support for these hypotheses or tentative generalizations and in- 
terpretations. They also enable the reader to consider alternative explana- 
tions of the data. Beyond this, wc have often speculated about relevant 
factors for which we have no data; such ruminating is part of the process 
of theorizing-and-rcsearching which gradually enlarges our understanding 
of the dynamics of human behavior. At all such points, this project calls 
urgently for further research. 

Sampling Error and Statistical Significance 

Wc have stressed the importance of a sound empirical base for 
theory. It is appropriate, therefore, to consider the possibility of error in 
the data presented and, thus, the chances of drawing incorrect inferences 
from the tables. There arc several sources of error, each of xvhicb might 
lead to wrong conclusions: inaccurate or misleading answers from re- 
spondents, mistakes in recording and processing the data, loss of informa- 
tion through non-response, etc. 

Reporting errors were kept at a minimum by careful training of in- 
terviewers, by aUcmpiing to get the confidence of the respondents so that 
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they answered the questions to the best of their ability, and by checking 
the interviews for inconsistencies. 

A Detroit Area Study report points out that “there is no way to de- 
tennine exactly how great reporting errors are, but repeated samples of 
the Detroit area popidation will give some indication of their extent. A 
comparison between this year’s results and the results of the past years 
shows that the fluctuation between sample years is small for those vari- 
ables which may be expected to change slowly (e.g., age composition). 
Since such comparisons could be made only with demographic and socio- 
economic data, however, the effect of reporting errors on attitudinal and 
behavioral data cannot be checked specifically. Nonetheless, there is little 
reason to expect that these data are affected significantly.” 

We have already pointed out that the non-respondenU differ litUe 
from the respondents in the few ascertainable characteristics. Neither 
the poa-response nor the reporting errors can be calculated in a mathe- 
Snm ^=5= errors must therefore be distinguished 

design. calculable “sampling etrors” in a random sampling 

S e™r ““ POPhlaUnn. there is an addiUonal 

ncSed m S selected for a sampie is ex- 
from which it wJ. n"”* dnlmown amount from that of the population 
s™r nooSainn samples f/om the 

hiflhly educated contain by chance an over-representation of 

by a samole siirv^v means or percentages) produced 

be Obtained by inLiewin| ie^eZfpopntdr" 

Table A 2 

Apprcximala Sampling Error of Percentages* 

SAMfiie 

SAMPIWO £(IH0R FOR RtPORTEO PERCENTAGES 


SIZE 


30% 

/o70% 


150 

300 

300 

400 

731 


'Choptd*, or* Pj In ICO tW iK. 

mlAw. th# of p*«„,08. point. Utowrin^wT’ ^l*b/^** '*^**^‘" »ompf« votu*, p{v< c 
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Research Methods and the Use of Empirical Evidence 


The sampling error is a measure of the chance variation of a sample 
statistic from the corresponding value in the total ^pulation. The sam- 
pling errors calculated for the present sample may he used to determine 
honT far on either side of the sample values the central population values 
can be expected to lie 95 times out of 100. Sampling error vanes wi* the 
size of the sample and with the degrre of variance in 
measured. These two factors are combined in produemg Table A2, which 
is a generalized table of sampling errors for this study. 

To illustrate the use of Table A2, consider the percentage of the Ml 
sample of 731 families where both partners belong to three or more 
types of organizations (13 per cent, sec Table 66). 

^ Table A2 shows that the sampling error for an N of 7^^ 
ported percentage of around 10 per cent is 3 per cent. This means tha 
Oiere are 95 chmees in 100 that the figure of the total Detroit po^“ 
lies within the limits of 13 per cent plus or 3 per cen . TOat 

there are only 5 chances in 100 that fewer thm 10 Per cent or mor 
than 16 per cent of the Detroit area couples belong to 
of organizations. The table shows that samplmg error de 
percentages approach 0 or 100 and as the size of subgroups ,,1-- 
^ It is Iven more important to know whether difference ■" 
between two subsamples are significant— that 'vl'ether th 

would be likely to be found in repeated samphngs of ^e P“P“eh 
in surveying the total population. Again, the size of the gr P. 
compared and the obtained percentages must be considered S 

the sampling errors of differences. ... * * e „;„Ti;f!Mnee 

For pu^oses of economy and simplicity, detaded tests of s.^«Me 
are not preTented in the tables in the main part of the b^k ^o M to 
interested reader in estimating the statistic^ —or are 

Of percentages and of means, tables of approximate 
offered here. Table A3 presents the approximate samplmg erro 
ences between percentages for two subsamples. ^;ff,>rpnces in 

To illustrate to use of this table, let us «amme dtor“c^bS 
the wife’s mobUity role in blue-collar and white-collar fam 
31). Twenty-one per cent of the 160 ldgh-whit«oU^ wiv« bm 
2 per cent of to 167 high-blue-collar wives take a 
Since Table A3 shows that a difference of 11 per cent woiJ • ^200, 
cant with groups of size 100, and of 8 per cent with central 

when the variable is conservatively taken as varying ar 
figure of 20 per cent, we know that to difference shown would 

significant. This means that the 19 per cent different 'uTbl^ ^^ 
-^-1 fewer than 5 times in 100 merely b«ause °£ =“““ “with per- 
n.e tVia toVviac ?Ti t>i?c Krtnir Hcnl With mcans rather ..ir,.-. 


ise fewer than 5 times m 100 merely owaufsc uk 
Most of the tables in this book deal with means ra differ- 

centages. Table A4 presents the approximate sampling c 
ences between means for several key vanables. o presents a 

differs for samples of various sizes, each part of this 
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Approximate Sampling Error of Differences in Percentages* 


FOK PftOPOftTlONS FROM S0% 70 70% 


FOR PROPORTIONS AROUND 20% OR 80% 
13 13 11 10 10 

71 10 9 9 

8 7 7 


FOR PROPORTIONS AROUND 10% OR 90% 
10 10 8 8 8 
9 8 7 7 

^66 
5 5 


FOR PROPORTIONS AROUND 5% OR 95% 


different lub-sroupj (PJ of pornniogot horn two 

SlSJ^are 

approximate minimum differenr^ '>>= smaUer indicatmg the 

and the iSSr fcfoS,™ signifleanee at the .05 

signiacance. ® torrespondmg difference for the .025 level of 

that Uie'SaLh'pTOe^dT?'' Jf'' gamine the hypothesis 

Work Darlicioation a ..r, constant the extent of the husband’s 

bl mTdrSpeVdcXir?a^r f 

time and where he works a h“sl>an<l works over- 

bands, the mean power is 5 
but only 4.50 whL she roei to TJa 

1 12 far exppf.<t« thA Cases). The difference of 

at the 025 level for « d^erence of .64 required for significance 

at the ,025 level, for samples of about 200 and ^out 50 respecUvely. 
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Research Methods and the Use of Empirical Evidence 
7abh A 4 

Approximate SampUng Error of Differences between Means 
for Selected Variables* 

Sixo of 

Subgroup 25 50 JOO 200 

HUSBAND'S POWER {.CHAPTER II) 

25 .98-1.18 .85-1-01 .77-.92 .72-.86 

50 .69-.82 .59-.70 J4-.64 

100 >l8-.57 .42-.50 

200 .34- 


25 

50 

100 

200 


25 

50 

100 

200 


25 

50 

100 

200 


25 

50 

100 

200 


25 i 
50 
TOO 
200 


25 

50 

100 

200 


TASK PEftfORMANCE (CHAPTER J«) 
1.06-1.27 .92-1.10 .8S-.99 .78-.93 

jr4-.89 .63-.76 .58-.69 

J2-.62 .43-J4 

.37-A4 

PREFERRED NUMBER OF CWIDREN (CHAPTER VO 
.65-.78 .S5-.&B .3I-.61 .4B-.57 

A5-.5S .39-A7 .36-.43 

.32-.38 .28-.33 

.23-.27 

/NfORMATiV'E COMPAN/ONSH/P (CHAPTER V/) 
.97-1.16 .84-1.00 .76-.9D .71-.85 

.68-.81 .58-.69 .53-.64 

.47-J7 M-.47 

.33-.40 

THERAPEUTIC UTtUZATION OF HUSBAND 
{CHAPTER VII) 

J9-.71 .51-.61 .46-J5 M-.52 

.42-.50 .35-A2 .32-.39 

J9-.35 .25-.30 


SATJSMCT/ON WITH LOVE {CHAPTER Vlll) 
.44-42 48-.45 .34-A1 .32-.38 

41-47 46-41 44-49 

41-45 .19-42 

.OS-.06 

MARITAL SATISFACTION INDEX (CHAPTER IX) 
J0-.60 43-42 49-47 .37-44 

45-42 40-.36 47-.33 

44-49 41-45 

.17-41 


, * Tht two fiQurot (n oocli coK r«pr«t«nt lh» mfntmum di(F«r«ne* b«twt*n 
nunc* at th« .05 and .025 Uvalt tatpKtlvtljr# In comporUont of tubgrowp* of »!*•* 
“‘•4 Jn th« tnargJnt. 
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Hence, the ehtmees are less than 2.5 in 100 that the obtained difference 
stems simply from crrora in sampling. The compamon , 

which the husband works a normal week yields a similar level of statisUcal 
significance, and the hypothesis is again supported. _ 

Since the sampling error varies somewhat from one ^ 

another, it is important to consult the appropriate part of Table A4,_ as 
well as to consider the number of cases in each subsample when testing 


comparisons. ^ , - 

While the estimation of error due to chance is an important way oi 
evaluating empirical evidence, this alone should not rule the inferences 
which can be drawn from it. As the probability of random ^ error de- 
creases, our confidence in the evidence increases, but any particul:^ cut- 
off point such as .05 or .025 is inevitably arbitrary, hfodest evidence 
based on “non-significant” trends may lead to new insists and under- 
standings which would be lost if a strict rule of statistical si^ificance 
were followed. Moreover, relationships which may be non-significant 
when taken one at a time acquire greater weight when they form con- 
sistent patterns in a variety of contexts. In an exploratory, hypothesis- 
generating study such as this, promising leads deserve to be followed 
even if they fail to meet rigorous statistical tests. 

It is also important to extend theoretical interpretation of the ^ta 
as far as possible. At many points in this book, we have ventured into 
explanatoty interpretations which go beyond the available data. We have 
tried to alert the reader to this when we have done so. 

The generafion of new hypotheses and explanations requires inter- 
pretation as well as inspection of the evidence. Only in this way can a 
mcc balance be achieved between our twin goals of empirical investiga- 
tion and theory-building. 
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A STUDY OF THE URBAN 
FAMILY 


SCHEDULE OF QUESTIONS* 


29. Aside from visiting, what kinds 
of things do you do in your sp^e 
time, like going to movies, watching 
T.V., window shopping, and so 
forth? ^ „ 

32. About how often do you folto 
get together outside of work with 
any of the people you or your hus- 
band work with? 

(Card I) 

(1) Everyday 

(2) Almost every day 

(3) Once or twice a week 

(4) A few times a month 

(5) Once a month 

(6) A few times a year 

(7) Less often 

(8) Never 

35. About how many of your hus- 
band’s friends are men that you per- 
sonally know quite well? 

(Card HI) 

(1) AU 

• QuesUons not used in this book bars 
been omitted. 


(2) Most 

(3) About half 

(4) Some 

(5) None 

38. People have different ideas 
30 Ut children and families, of coi^^ 
s things are now, what do you th^ 

the ideal number of children tor 
le average American family? 

39. One way in which some couples 
jend their lime is in clubs ^d or- 
inizations. Please look at this 

nd teU me which of these 
rganizadoia you or your husbana 
elong to, if any. , . 

(jf necessary') 39a. Do you and he 
elong to the same club? 

(Card V) 

Labor unions 
A church 

Church-connected groups 
Fraternal organizations or loog 
Veteran’s organizations 
Business or civic groups 
Pnrent.Teachers AssociaUons 
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Neighborhood clubs or community 
centers 

Organizations of people of the 
same nationality background 
Sports teams 
Professional groups 
Political clubs or organizations 
Neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations 
Women’s clubs 

Charitable and welfare oreaniza- 
lions ° 


(.if wife belongs to other than 
Church) 40. Apart from the church, 
how often have you attended meet- 
^gs of any of these groups in the 
last three months? 

41. Some families buy most thines 
ready-made, while others make thines 
for themselves. How many of the 

SVh >■““ “re 

baked at home? (Card HI) 

you eat are put up at 
home? (Card 10) ^ ^ 

in «8=tables 

eat m the summer are raised bv 
your family? (Card HI) ^ 

tell' you 

(and your daughters) have weri* 
made « i,ome 7 (Caid ni) 

45. We would liko tu know how 
you and j-our husband divide un 
^me Of Ae family jobs. Hwe Js J 
dividing up 

ifipiJlr 

(Card VI) 

( 1 ) Husband always 

f?? Nusband more than wife 

““dy ihe 

\t] 

4d. 5Vho gcB your hushand’s break- 
“O'd days? (Card VI) 

““ "'“S d«hes7 

48. Who slraighteoj up die living. 


room when company is coming? 
(CardVI) 

49. Who mows the lawn? (Card 

VI) 

50. Who shovels the sidewalk? 
(CardVI) 

51. Who repairs things around the 
house? (Card VI) 

52. Wio keeps track of the money 
and the bills? (Card VI) 

53- Families keep track of the 
money and the bills in many different 
ways. In some, the husband handles 
it all, and in others the wife does. 
How did you happen to work it out 
the way you do in your family? 

54. In every family somebody has 

to decide such things as where the 
fanuly will live and so on. Many 
couples talk such things over first, 
but the final decision often has to be 
made by the husband or the wife. 
For instance, who usually makes the 
^al decision about what car to get? 
(Card VI) ® 

55. . . . about whether or not to 
buy some life insurance? (Card VI) 

56. . , . about what house or 
apartment to lake? (Card VI) 

57. Who usually makes the final 
decision about what job your husband 
should take? (Card VI) 

58. . . . about whether or not you 

s^uld go to work or quit work? 
(CardVI) ^ 

59. . . . about how much money 
your family can afford to spend per 
week on food? (Card VI) 

60. . . . about what doctor to 
wve when someone is sick? (Card 

61. . . . and, about where to go 
on a vacation? (Card VI) 

62. Of course, most couples differ 
sometimes over some things. When 
you and your husband differ about 
something, do you usually ^ve in 
^d do It your husband's way, or 
does he usually come around to your 
point of view? 
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63. It would help us to know what 
some of the things arc that couples 
disagree about. Since you were mar- 
ried, what are the main things that 
you and your husband have some- 
times disagreed about? 

64. Would you say that disagree- 
ments come up in your household 
more often, about the same,^ or less 
often than in other families you 
know? 

65. Also, would you say that, as 
compared to most families you know, 
you here feel less close to each other, 
about the same, or closer than other 
families do? 

66. Thinking of marriage in gen- 
eral, which one of the five things on 
this next card would you say is the 
most valuable part of marriage? 

(Card Vn) 

1. The chance to have children. 

2. The standard of living — the kind 
of house, clothes, car and so 
forth. 

3. The husband’s understanding of 
the wife’s problems and feelings. 

4. The husband’s expression of love 
and affection for the wife. 

5. Companionship in doing thing? 
together with the husband. 

67. Which would you say is the 
next most valuable? (Card VU) 

68. Which would you say is the 
third most valuable? (Card VII) 

69. Every wife has some days when 
things go so badly that she gets pretty 
tense and upseL After you’ve had a 
bad day, what do you do to get it 
out of your system? 

70. \^en you’ve had a bad day, 
do you tell your husband about your 
troubles: always, usually, about half 
the time, seldom, or never? 

71. Why is that? 

(*7 ever tells husband) 72. When 
you do tell him about your troubles, 
what docs he say or do? 

73. After he’s done that, do you 
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usually feel much better, a little bet- 
ter, about the same, or worse? 

74 Wc are also interested m me 
changing size of American fmnilies. 
To begin with, how many children 
have you had altogether? ^ 

((/ any) 75. What are their ages? 
76 Is this your first mamage? 

(if no) 77. How many yf « 
you married to your first h^band? 

78. Did your first mamage end by 
death or divorce? 

79. How long have 5““ 

tied (to your present husband)? 

(wife under 45 years old— if wife 
45 or older, skip to Q. 90.) 

80. Do you expect to have any 

‘“(Tyef iWouM. don’t know) (if 

'“’si! tltos® you 

how many children do you expect to 
have altogether? , 

(if married two 5^“" 

82 Considering how 
turaed out so far, how mmy ohddren 
would you want to have by the 
you are 45, if you could start over 

married less than two years) 
R2U. We have been talkmg about 

uie n^lr of chUdren you expect to 

hive. Now, if you could choose and 
have just the number you want by 
rnTtiiTyou are 45, how many would 

“'w’’°Vnn'e<r same as expected) 

R-? whv not more children? 

*’•(, reamed" less than expected) 
54. Why is it you want less children 
than you expect to have? 

{// “wen/W* more than J 

85. Why is it you want more children 
than you expect to have? 

(if no to Q 80.) 

86. Considering how •h“S? ,.j^jn 
mmed out so far. how 
would you want to have by 
you are 45, if you could start 
again? 
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{if "wanted" same as actual no.) 

87. Why not more children? 

{if "wanted* less than actual no.) 

88. Why is it you would like to have 
a smaller family than you now have? 

{if "wanted" more than actual no.) 

89. Why is it you aren't having the 
larger family? 

(>v//e 45 years old or oWer) 

90. Considering how things have 
turned out, how many children would 
you want to have if you could start 
over again? 

{if "wanted* same as actual no.) 

91. Why not more children? 

{if “wanted” less than actual no.) 

92. Why is it you would like to have 
had a smaller family? 

more than actual no.) 

93. Why is it you didn’t have the 
lar«r family? 

w wife has ever had a child) 

96. mat have been some of the 
good ^gs about having cfuldrcn? 

8*^ having children? 

{If H-//e has never had a child) 
ys. Did you and your husband 

b/tS. 

your mamage? 

^ 99. How did you 

fStaS"®' 

tell you 

serib. bow you'Srafot;."eS."o'i 


the following? For example, how do 
you feel about your standard of liv* 
ing — the kind of house, clothes, car, 
and so forth? 

(Card Vin) 

(1) Pretty disappointed — I'm really 
missing out on that 

(2) It would be nice to have 
more. 

(3) It’s all right, I guess— I can’t 
complain. 

(4) Quite satisfied — ^Tm lucky the 
way it is. 

(5) Enthusiastic — it couldn’t be 
better. 

103. How do you feel about the 
understanding you get of your prob- 
lems and feeUngs? (Card VIH) 

104. How do you feel about the 
love and aflfecUon you receive? (Card 

vm) 

105. How do you feel about the 
companionship in doing things to- 
gether? (Card VUI) 

206, When your husband comes 
borne from work, bow often does he 
tell you about things that happened 
there? (Card 1) 

107. Is there any kind of promo- 
tion or different type of job your 
husband would like to have? 

{if yes) 108. What kind of job or 
promotion would he like to have? 

109. What do you think 
his chances are of gelling this? 

110. Some wives feel that they 
help their husband get ahead in his 
job or work. What sorts of things 
would you say you have tried to do 
to help your husband along in his 
work? 


CENSUS DATA 

(4y observation) 1 . Rac,.. 

Negro, other. ' ^“*te, (i/ not entire life) 6a. Where did 

6. How long have vn., i!„ .i • . live most of your life before you 

Detroit area? ^ came here? 

6b. Where were you bom? 
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6c. Have you ever lived oa a 
farm? 

{if yes) 6d. Where? 

6e. Between what ages/ 

7. What was the highest grade of 
school you completed? 

{if attended college) 7a. How 
many years of college did you com- 
plete? 

8. What is your reli^ous prefer- 
ence? 

{if Protestant) 8a. What rehgious 
denomination is that? 

9. About how often do you usu- 
ally attend reli^ous services? ^ 

12. What was your total family in- 
come in 1954, considering all sources 
such as rents, profits, wages, interest, 
and so on? 

12a. How much of that wj^ 
the income of the head of the family? 

13. What is your occupation? ^ 

13b. What kind of business is 

that in? 

13c. Do you work for yourself 
or someone else? 

{if wife is employed) 13d. How 
long have you worked since you were 
married? 

13e. How many hours do you usu- 
^y work in a week? 

(*/ wife is not employed) I3g. 
Have you ever worked outside the 
home since you were married? 

(‘7 yes) 13h. How long have you 
Worked altogether since you were 
married? 

13i. Do you you might take 
a job sometime in the future? 
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(if \es) 13]. When would that be? 

14, What was your mother’s reh- 
pous’ preference while you were grow- 

^\f^lroleslant) 14a. What religious 
denomination is that? 

(do not ask of Negroes) 

15. The forefather of ^ 

cans came from outside the United 
States originally. What is the ongmal 

father's side? , 

yom faa?r bom in' the 
^ (if yes) 16a. Was your fathers 

tlir bom in the U"? “usual 
17 What was your fathers usum 
oinpain while > were growmg 

NOT we would like to ask a few 

■iT3noi’'rjo;?r«or 

rkf/or self) 13 k. ^ut 

how many people 

(if works for someone else) 
About how many people are '“P “k' 
where your husband works? 

»m.^Does anyone work under 

work 

“? 3 o*D^‘’he‘’work under anyone? 

( 1 / yes) 13p. Does anyone work 
over his boss? 

.QuesiToo to those ashed .hoot 

the wile have been omitted. 
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